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CHAPTER I. 



PAYING A DEBT. 



** Is he not able to discharge the money ?" 
" Yes, here I tender it for him in the court." 

Merchant of Venice. 

Will had no longer to complain of want of interest 
and occupation at MaUam, and nobody put any 
obstacles in his way. Mr. Perrott, though he talked a 
little about "amiable but mistaken philanthropy," 
entered serenely into aU the arrangements for transferring 
the Long Croft from Sir Thomas Kenneth to WilL 

Mr. Lennard showed no interest in the affair, and 
this was Will's only disappointment. He found that if 
he began talking about the new houses, his uncle 
answered drily, and soon turned the conversation. 
Neither would he give any opinion about the builder's 
plans and estimates; and he was very angry one day 
when the builder himself drove up to the house to see 
Will, and was shown by foolish old Jacob into the 
library. After this Will found it would be better to do 
all his business on the spot, so he made Archer's house 
his head-quarters, and went over nearly every day to 
watch the levelling, and draining, and digging foundations^ 
which began at once in most serious earnest. 
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It was now the middle of September, and he was 
bent on having his roofs on before winter. Fortunately 
the builder had not much to do, and so turned on his 
full force of men. They worked as they certainly 
would not have worked for Mr. Lennard himseK. The 
quarry-people had spread Will's fame, for he was at the 
height of popularity with them. They made an after- 
noon lounge of the Long Croft, watching the progress 
of their new houses, and one sunny evening Will, walking 
in among them as usual, was very much surprised at 
being received with a cheer. The boys jumped on the 
mounds of earth, waved their caps and shouted, joining 
in with the gruff voices of the men. The workmen 
threw down their tools and cheered, and Archer stood 
in the midst, flourishing his hat in his left hand, and 
calling out, " Long live Mr. Thorpe ! Good luck to him ! 
One cheer more, lads." Will took off his hat and 
thanked them. The surprise and pleasure of this wel- 
come brought such an odd feeling into his throat that 
he could not have said many words. 

Next to those who were immediately interested, the 
people who sympathised most with Will were Sir 
Thomas Kenneth and his daughter. They were almost 
as often to be seen on the Long Croft as Will himself, 
and he was naturally very grateful for their friendliness, 
and asked Sir Thomas's advice about a great many 
things. These cottages were to be as convenient, and 
comfortable as cottages could be, and ornamental too. 
They were to have little gardens and yards and wash- 
houses, the perfection of pumps, cooking-stoves with 
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large ovens. They were to be healthy and cheerful and 
pleasant, as great a contrast to Lennard's Lane as could 
possibly be. But all this would cost money, and Sir 
Thomas remarked once or twice to his daughter, that 
Thorpe might find himseK in an awkwsird fix after all, 
if that whimsical uncle of his should by any chance be 
turned against him. "But I can't go against my 
principles, you see," said Sir Thomas, " and advise him 
to run things up cheaply and badly. I consider that 
sort of thing morally wrong and degrading." 

" So much the better for the quarrymen," said Julia. 

There was another person who all this time was 
watching Will's course from a distance, with a good deal 
of wondci* and puzzlement. This was Eussell Thorpe, 
sitting quietly in his rooms at St. Lucy's, and seeing the 
outside world rather dimly through his spectacles. 
Will often wrote to him, and told him all his plans and 
projects, but not being great as a letter-writer, he often 
only succeeded in bothering his uncle, and making him 
wonder what this building mania could be. The whole 
thing seemed unsatisfactory to Mr. Thorpe, who had not 
much room left for philanthropy in his learning-stuffed 
brain. StiU it was better that Will should be interested 
in cottages than in nothing at all. So he thought till 
an immensely thick letter came from Will one day 
in September, enclosing the plans for his admira- 
tion, and saying that he must at once sell out £4000 
to pay for the land and for the building. Uncle 
Bussell sat down and wrote his nephew a long, kind, 
vexatious letter of remonstrance, which only toTmft\itfc,i 
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WilL He had of course gone too far to draw back, and 
would not have done so if he could. So the money was 
sold out: £600 was paid over to Sir Thomas for the 
field, and Mr. Thorpe, thinking the whole thing perfectly 
ridiculous, was much angrier than he had been when 
Will confessed his attachment to Lisa Dalbiac. It was 
a wasted life, he thought, and he mourned over it, 
though nothing could really weaken his affection for 
Will. 

But there were worse things to come. One day, 
very soon after the cottages were begun in earnest. Will 
had a shakily-written letter from Colonel Dalbiac. It 
began with the kindest inquiries after himself and his 
doings, and congratulations on his prospects, which had 
been due a long time, the colonel said. 

"You are certainly the luckiest fellow in the world," he 
went on, " for with decent prudence you need never fear 
the want of money, which makes life such a misery to 
some of us. I daresay you have plenty of spare cash in 
hand at present. If I did not feel pretty well convinced 
of that, I should not inflict upon you the following story. 
It is not a long one. I am sorry to tell you that your 
acquaintance Perrott has behaved to me rather shabbily. 
When he was here in May he obliged me with a loan of 
£500, to be paid in three months. Now things have 
been going against me all the simmier ; I have lost money, 
and have been unfortunate in several ways. My affairs, 
however, are certain to look up again soon. Feeling 
sure of that, I asked him to renew the loan for another six 
months. This he has declined doing in a manner which 
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would be almost insulting, if it was not mere ignorance. 
I candidly confess that I cannot pay the money at 
present, except by Lisa's parting with some of her 
mother's diamonds. Unless you can help me, my dear 
Will, I must ask her to do this, which would vex me 
extremely. She knows of this debt, not from me, for I 
never trouble her with money business, but from young 
Perrott. She is very anxious that it should be paid, 
and I told her I thought I could manage it, but said not 
a word of applying to you, knowing that she would have 
scruples about such a step. I have none, for several 
reasons. The son of an old friend, a very dear friend 
himself, and a fortunate man in this world, is surely the 
right channel of help in difficulties. Therefore, if 
possible, will you pay Perrott his money and set Lisa 
and myself free from so disagreeable a creditor. I hope 
before many months are over to repay you the whole 
J6700. I ask this the more willingly, as I feel quite sure 
of your attachment to your old friends. And there is 
another reason, which you must not mind my hinting at, 
that I hope we may some day be more closely connected. 
But no more of this at present. When shall we see you 
in Paris again ? — ^Yours very faithfully, 

" J. M. Dalbiac. 
"P.S. — Perrott has my promissory-note for the money. 
Be good enough to bum it." 

Will did not read this letter at breakfast with his 
uncle, but in the park afterwards, among dewy grass and 
falling leaves. It was a little startling. When he read 
it the second time, the most important part ^^% \Xv^'s»^ 
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few words of the coloneFs about being some day more 
closely connected. Had Lisa told him ? If so, a sudden 
flash of glorious hopefulness seemed to light up the thin 
foreign letter with its faint ink and crooked characters. 
For if Lisa had told her father what had passed between 
them, she must surely think of it sometimes herself, and 
not unfavourably. Could he act on the coloneFs hint 
and go to Paris soon, now, next week ? No : the faith 
in Lisa's firmness came to check his wild, eager impulse. 
She had told him to come back in a year, and more than 
that, before coming back she expected him to be at least 
on the way to distinguish himself. " Not much chance 
of that!" sighed Will. Then there was another idea, a 
horrid one. Perhaps Alfred Perrott had said something 
about him to the colonel. In that case, perhaps Lisa 
was vexed with him for mentioning her name here. She 
could not know how he was obliged to do it. At any 
rate that could be cleared up by asking Alfred. Then 
he must seU out another £500. He was glad to do it 
for the colonel, only just now it was a little inconvenient, 
and would be an extra shock to poor uncle Eussell. 
But of course it must be done, and meanwhile the money 
could be paid at once out of the £3400 which was 
already lodged for building expenses in the bank at the 
nearest town. 

Will went into the house, fetched his cheque-book, 
and walked off at once to the Priory. In the garden he 
was fortunate enough to meet Alfred, and to get one 
trouble oflf his mind at once. 

"Wait a moment," he said, as Alfred was leading 
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the way into the house. " I want to ask you a question. 
Did you say anything to Colonel Dalbiac about me and 
—Miss Dalbiac ?" 

" Not a word ; it was no business of mine. Besides, 
I didn't know it was at a stage to be talked about," 

" It is not ; you were quite right. Thank you," said 
Will heartily. 

Alfred looked at him rather queerly. He would 
have liked to know the motive of the question, and it 
was not very long before he was satisfied. He took 
Will to his father's study, where Mr. Perrott was 
writing business letters. 

" One instant," said he, bending over his table. " I 
shall be disengaged directly, Alfred. Ah, good morning, 
Mr. Thorpe." 

Alfred lounged on the window-seat, and Will took 
one of the smart green leather chairs. 

" Well," said Mr. Perrott, pushing away his letters, 
" what is the news this morning ? How is the Squire ? 
Can I do anything for you ?" 

"I called on business for a friend of mine," said 
Will, laying his cheque-book on the table, at which Mr. 
Perrott stared with a somewhat puzzled expression. 
"My uncle is all right. What was the sum you lent 
Colonel Dalbiac ?" 

Alfred in the window made an odd face. Mr. 
Perrott looked very grave. 

" Five hundred pounds," 

" So I understand. Any interest ?" 

" No, no, — no interest. Excuse me — as a friend — 
what does this mean ?" 
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" Only that the debt is gomg to be paid. A pen, 
please. Thank you ;" and Will set to work to write his 
cheque. There was silence till he had finished it, and 
handed it across the table to Mr. Perrott. 

"I think you have Colonel Dalbiac*s promissory- 
note." 

"You shall have it." Mr. Perrott made a solemn 
pause, gazed at the cheque and shook his head. " My 
dear sir, you are doing a very imprudent thing." 

" Do you think so ?" said Will. 

" Now, just let me ask you — why do you suppose I 
declined to i^enew that loan to Colonel Dalbiac ?" 

" Perhaps you wanted the money." 

"Wanted the money !" repeated Mr. Perrott with an 
air of derision, slightly waving his hand, as much as 
to say, " Look round this house. Does it suggest that 
the inhabitant is in want of five hundred pounds?" 
"It seemed an unfriendly thing to do," he went on. 
" But I was actuated by principle." 

"You had your reason, no doubt," said Will. "I 
really don't much care what it was." 

" But you ought to care, and you must allow me to 
tell you. T happen to know that Colonel Dalbiac's 
affairs are in the worst state possible, and never likely 
to recover themselves. His daughter, no doubt, is 
ignorant of the extent to which he is involved, for 
Alfred tells me she has handsome jewellery, enough to 
pay off at least a good portion of his debts. Now is it 
charitable, is it honest, is it kind, to provide him with 
the means of going on as rashly as ever, while she 
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remains blind to their condition, enjoying herself, one 
may say, poor young lady, on the edge of the precipice ?" 

" You are quite wise to get out of the connection," 
said Will quietly, unmoved by this burst of eloquence. 

"Ah, you are young and sentimental," said Mr. 
Perrott, shaking his head. "This was exactly what 
your uncle feared, that Colonel Dalbiac would come to 
you for help, when he had exhausted other sources." 

"What I do with my own money is no one's 
business but my own," said Will. " When I begin to 
beg of my uncle, he will have a right to complain." 

Mr. Perrott still shook his head, and muttered some- 
thing about "rash confidence." Then he said, looking 
straight at Will, "The young lady ought not to have 
permitted it. She ought to have sold her diamonds." 

" In the first place," said Will, getting up, " she does 
not know that her father has written to me. In the 
second place, she shall never sell anything she values, 
as long as I am able to hinder it. Now I must be off. 
If you can't find that paper it will do another day." 

" No, my dear sir, it won't do another day," said Mr. 
Perrott. "Never allow yourself to forget business 
habits. Here is the Colonel's note, and here is a receipt 
for your cheque. Good morning, good morning." 

" That young fellow will make a mess of it, Alfred, 
before he has done," said the agent, when the front door 
had closed on Will. 

" Paying the Colonel's debts. I should rather think 
he would." 

" And this nonsensical building will never come to 
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a good end. The Squire gives in to it, but he don't half 
like it. I ought to know him by this time. That 
young fool went home and told him about the men 
cheering him the other day. He mentioned it to me. 
' The fact is, Perrott,' he said, * we old landlords ought 
to be pT\t out of the way. There is nothing left for us, 
not even a wholesome fear. These young men come 
and redress all the grievances, and make it quite plain 
that we are nothing but stumbling-blocks.' He said it 
all half laughing, in his way, but I know very well 
there was earnest under it. A man may take very 
little interest in his tenants without quite liking to be 
superseded." 

" Thorpe had better take care what he is doing," 
observed Alfred. 

" Making such friends with the Kenneths, too. His 
uncle has said nothing to me about that, but I should 
doubt if he enjoyed it thoroughly. It would be hardly 
natural if he did." 

" It would be queer," remarked Alfred, thoughtfully, 
" if Matthew Lennard was the lucky chap after aU." 

"That's not likely. Nothing less probable than 
that," said Mr. Perrott, but a faint flush came into his 
face at the bare idea, and Tiny wondered why her 
father talked to her so good-naturedly at dinner that 
day, pinched her cheek, and remarked that if girls were 
sold by weight she would not fetch much money. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



tint's new friend. 



*' Thus goes everyone to the world but I, and I am sunburnt ; I 
may sit in a corner, and cry, heigh ho ! for a husband. " 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

The prophecies did not huiTy to their fulfilment. The 
autumn days went quietly on, there were no early frosts, 
and the building advanced with wonderful quickness. 

Matthew Lennard declined the Cambridge curacy 
and stayed at Mallam, so that Tiny still had the privi- 
lege of stealing glances at him from the great pew on 
Sundays, and of listening to his melancholy voice, Mr. 
Perrott talked sometimes of writing to the absent rector, 
and making a formal complaint of the dismalness and 
general uselessness of his curate's ministrations. But 
he never did it. Tiny had no more notes and no 
more stolen interviews. Though she meant to be very 
brave, and certainly showed no signs of giving in, her 
poor little cheeks grew thinner and paler, her eyes 
sadder, her voice lower and more plaintive. There was 
not even a Kean to sympathise with her now. 

Between four and five o'clock on the last day of 
October, a foggy, dark afternoon, Julia Kenneth called 
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at the Priory, and found nobody at home but Clementina. 
The others were gone to the neighbouring town, and 
were not expected back till near seven, Julia came into 
the drawing-room and found a low yellow flame flicker- 
ing on the smart furniture, and Tiny in a handsome 
winter gown trimmed with velvet, which made her look 
a hundred years old, sitting crouched in a window with 
her face close to the panes and a book in her lap. She 
started up rather nervously as the visitor came in. 
Julia looked rosy and spirited. She was dressed in 
rough cloth, and the fog had taken aU the curl out of 
the feathers in her hat. 

"AU alone. Tiny, and putting your eyes out?" said 
she, in her commanding manner. 

" It gets dark so early now," said Tiny apologetically. 
*' The others are all out." 

" So I hear. What have you got there ?" 

" Oh — only Paradise Lostr 

" Dear me ! Do you like it?" 

" I suppose it is very beautiful. It is rather beyond 
me, but one ought to have read all those things." 

"It is very far beyond me," said Julia. "But I 
never do try to improve my mind. I am not good and 
teachable like you. Tiny. Now do poke the fire, for if 
there is anything I detest, it is a half light like this. 
Or let me do it. You don't look as if you had strength 
to lift the poker." 

Two or three tremendous thumps and digs roused a 
cheerful blaze. " That's right," said Julia, while Tiny 
stood helplessly looking on. Julia had used the splendid 
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steel poker, and had taken no notice of the little black 
'curate' in the comer. What woidd the housemaid 
say ? but it was too late now. 

Julia took a low chair, pulled off her thick driving 
gloves, and began to wann her hands and feet. Tiny 
stood on the rug looking at her dreamily. 

"Do sit down and look comfortable," said Julia. 
" What's the matter with you ? Why do you look so 
horribly iU ? Is it Paradise Lost ?" 

" Oh no, I'm quite well, thank you. Miss Kenneth,"' 
said Tiny, subsiding on the end of the sofa. 

" And quite happy too, I suppose," said Julia. " I 
have just been talking to a friend of yours in the village,, 
or I should have been here sooner. Don't blush. It 
was only your old servant Mary Kean. What a pleasant 
girl she is!" 

" Oh yes. I'm very fond of her." 

" And she is very fond of you. I wish I wanted a 
maid, but of course Adcock is an institution. A good 
one too— only it would be amusing to have somebody 
like Kean. She was talking to me just now about you. 
She said you were pining and wasting away, and fretting 
yourself to a shadow. Don't deny it, for I see with my 
own eyes that she spoke the truth. But tell me whose 
fault it is." 

"Nobody's. Mine, I suppose," said Tiny, feeling 
very hot. 

She had never shared much in her sister's admiration 
for Julia Kenneth, whose voice and manner and ways 
often frightened, and never attracted, her. Now she felt 
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rebellious, and did not see why she should not fret if 
she pleased, without being interfered with. 

" Very well. Then you are a little goose," said Julia 
good-naturedly. "I thought perhaps Lotty had been 
plagidng you, so I came here intending to scold her well. 
You know that peculiar aunt of mine. Well, for some 
reason she takes a great interest in you. I had a letter 
from her only this morning, asking after you quite 
anxiously." 

" She is very kind," said Tmy. 

" Oh, kind ! She simply can't bear to see any one 
unhappy. Body or mind, it does not matter, she must 
try and do something for them. I was walking with 
her one bitter day in winter, years ago, when we came 
on a beggar woman who had fallen down fainting in the 
snow, with nothing but print rags on. She sent me for 
help, and stayed herself with the poor creature. When 
I came back I foimd that she had taken off her own 
warm cloak and covered the woman with it. There she 
was shivering. Of course she caught a dreadful cold, 
and had an attack of inflammation, from which she only 
just recovered." 

" It was a lovely thing to do," said Tiny. 

" Like an old saint, wasn't it ?" 

Julia had a certain rough tact of her own, which 
kept her off the subject of Tiny's special troubles. But 
as she sat rubbing her hands over the fire, and talking 
on half laughingly about her aunt's peculiarities, she 
watched the girl very keenly, and made up her mind 
that something must be done for her. Tiny had always 
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been slight and delicate-looking, but now there was a 
transparency about her skin, a spot of bright fleeting 
colour on each thin little cheek, a dark line under her 
eyes. There was a slight cough, too, which startled 
Julia once or twice. 

" I am going up to town to-morrow," said she, " to 
pay my aunt a visit. I have never been to stay with 
her since she began to take in the little destitutes. I 
thought I never would, but after all, she has rooms of 
her own, and one need not see anything of the creatures 
unless one likes, and I have a great deal of shopping to 
do, and papa won't leave the shooting and Mr. Thorpe's 
cottages. So Adcock and I are going to set off together. 
Tiny, here's an idea. Would you like to go with me ?" 

" But Miss Kenneth would not want me," said Tiny. 

" She would be delighted to see you. Don't I know 
my own aunt ? I should be all the more welcome, for 
she and I have no particular sympathies. Do you like 
the idea ? Would you enjoy it ?" 

" Oh yes, very much indeed. If it was not impos- 
sible" — sighed Tiny^ her face brightening. "I think 
Miss Kenneth is quite charming." 

" I never find anything impossible that I choose to 
do," said Julia. " Will Lotty be jealous ?" 

Tiny shook her head and smiled. She could not say 
no with any certainty. 

"Never mind. She deserves it. I shall take you 
home with me to-night." 

" Oh, but I can't — ^without anybody's leave !" 

" Is there no one at home ? Not even your fatlci^t^/* 
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" Alfred is not gone with them. He was out some- 
where. Perhaps he will be in soon," said Tiny. 

" I can settle it with him," said Julia. 

Tiny stared, and wondered whether this strong- 
minded yoimg woman was aware of Alfred's freely- 
expressed admiration. She herself began to imderstand 
it a little, and to guess dimly that there was something 
in Julia besides the oflf-hand fearless downrightness 
which made the surface of her character, always a 
repelling surface to Tiny. 

The parlour-maid brought in the tea-tray and a lamp, 
and drew the curtains. The stiffly set out room began 
to look quite comfortable, with Julia making herseK at 
home on the hearthrug. She had taken off her hat, and 
the firelight glowed on her dark crop of curls, and 
flashed from the silver dog whistle hanging by her side. 

Alfred, coming into the room with clean boots, and 
his hair nicely brushed — ^he had heard of Miss Kenneth's 
arrival as soon as he came in from his walk — ^hurried 
forward to shake hands with her in a state of exalted 
delight. It was seldom that he had the lady of his 
dreams so much to himseK — ^for of course that mouse 
Tiny was next to nobody. 

Julia, who was generally rather cross and con- 
temptuous, was quite ready that evening to talk and 
laugh pleasantly. Alfred handed tea and cake, and 
stood leaning in a graceful attitude against the other 
comer of the chimneypiece, making himself as agreeable 
as he possibly could, poor young man. Tiny relapsed 
into the listening silence which was her most natural 
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state, and wondered whether Miss Kenneth really liked 
Alfred. She herself had grown critical lately, and no 
longer thought her brother perfect. She had a suspicion 
that he talked too loud and too fast, and that there was 
an unpleasant twang in his voice, besides other possible 
imperfections. 

" There is something I want to do, and I want you 
to help me," said Julia, looking at Alfred. 

"Most happy. Miss Kenneth," said Alfred. "You 
have only to name it." 

" I hear that Mr. and Mrs. Perrott won't be back 
till seven o'clock. So I want your authority to take 
Tiny home with me to dinner, and to take her to 
London with me to-morrow to see my aimt." 

Alfred was surprised, and glanced sharply at 
Tiny, but she was absorbed in the teapot. Julia's 
handsome mouth curled with amusement as she watched 
him. 

"Well, am I to be disappointed ?" said she. 

" Certainly not, as far as I am concerned. And I 
am sure Tiny ought to be only too happy. What do 
you say, young woman ?" 

"I am very happy indeed, Alfred. But do you 
really think I can ?" 

"Why not, pray! Gro and tell the maid to pack 
your things. Ill answer for the old birds," said Alfred, 
disrespectfully. "A change will do you good. You 
have been looking bad for some time." 

Tiny advanced to Julia, who looked up at her with 
a gleam of mischief in her bright dark eyes. 

VOL. II. c 
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"Oh — ^thank you very much, Miss Kenneth," said 
Tiny. " How soon would you like me to be ready ?" 

" Well, my dear — ^your very largest boxes had better 
be sent to the station in the morning. We are going by 
the twelve o'clock train. But I am not going to take 
even you and the little ones in that pony-cart of mine. 
Let me see — is your clock right ? it is twenty minutes 
past five now. Mr. Perrott, wiU you kindly give an 
order for me? WiU you send my groom back to 
Selbridge with the cart, and tell him that I want the 
brougham to fetch me at half-past six." 

Alfred had stretched out his hand to the bell, but 
he drew it back. " I'll give the order myself," he said. 
" Servants always make mistakes," and he went out of 
the room. 

"Now, Tiny, run along," said Julia. "Give your 
maid all the orders you can think of, and then leave the 
packing to fate. You had better dress for dinner before 
we start, because we may be hurried at the other end. 
Make yourself as pretty as you can. Put something 
red in your hair, to brighten up that pale face." 
" How good you are !" said Tiny wonderingly. 
"Eun away and don't talk nonsense," answered 
Julia, and Tiny obeyed. AKred, coming back, was in 
happiness indeed. He sat down comfortably on the 
other side of the fire, and talked in a lively manner 
about horses and hunting, and a race-meeting at which 
they had met lately. It was not pleasant or necessary 
for him to remember that Sir Thomas had snubbed him 
rather decidedly on that occasion, and that Julia had 
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only given him a friendly nod and two or three words, 
being quite occupied with Will Thorpe, who belonged 
to her party. But this evening there was no obstinate 
old father, no idle unconscious rival, to come between 
Alfred and the lady he admired. She sat in his draw- 
ing-room with her feet on the fender, as if she had 
lived there all her life, asked him for an ivory paper- 
knife to curl her feathers, laughed at his jokes, and 
seemed quite amiably inclined towards him and his 
family. Alfred began to think that perhaps — after aU 
— it was not so impossible. The worst of it was that 
Julia never made the slightest approach to being senti- 
mental, and a young man in love wants something of 
that kind to encourage him a little, and justify him to 
himself. Even when she spoke of Tiny*s troubles and 
wretched looks, it was in the most matter-of-fact way. 
Alfred assured her, not without hesitation, that it was 
impossible for his father to consent to anything so 
hopelessly miserable as a marriage with Matthew 
Lennard. 

" I suppose the right doctrine is that fathers know 
best," said Julia. " But if I was related to your sister 
Tiny, I know I should be very anxious about her. Do 
you see how thin she is? and have you noticed that 
cough ? If I were you I would not let her stay here 
through the winter. You will have her seriously ill." 

" I must think of what you say," said Alfred. " But 
when a girl has parents, one naturally supposes that 
they watch her and look after her." 

" Oh, parents are blind. Or they have fixed ideas 
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from which nothing will stir them. You should not 
give in to them. I never do." 

"Don't you, Miss Kemieth?" said Alfred. 

He would have liked to have known Julia's senti- 
ments on a great many other subjects. I am afraid 
they interested him just then more than Tiny's health. 
But just then Tiny herself came softly into the room, 
the parlour-maid announced Miss Kenneth's carriage, 
and Julia got up at once and put her hat on. 

"Good-bye," she said, holding out her hand to 
Alfred, "you must give my kind regards to Mr. and 
Mrs. Perrott and Lotty, and make it straight with them 
for Tiny and me. If they want to wish her good-bye, 
they must come over in the morning. I don't know 
when I shall bring her back." 

Tiny felt very strange, but rather happy, as she drove 
away with Julia through the village, past Matthew's 
lodgings, which looked aU dark and shut up, and on 
into the foggy lanes. Selbridge Court was all bright 
with fires and winter comfort ; servants were waiting for 
them ; Jidia's dogs, great and small, came jumping round 
their mistress, and terrifying her timid guest. 

"Don't be afraid of them," said Julia. "They axe 
the gentlest creatures possible. Papa is dressing, I 
suppose. Come upstairs. Adcock, will you tell them 
to get the pink room ready. I have brought Miss 
Perrott back with me. She is going to town with me 
to-morrow. 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mrs. Adcock, with the rustling 
black silk curtsey which always frightened Tiny a little. 
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" Would Miss Perrott like to stay in your sitting-room, 
ma'am, while you dress ?" 

"Yes. What do you say, Tiny? Won't that be 
better than going to the drawing-room by yourself?" 

Tiny was of course thankful, and sat down by the 
fire in a comfortable but rather untidy room, opening 
into Julia's large bedroom. There were books on the 
table, but she did not want to read ; she sat and gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire, till the door between the 
rooms, which had been standing ajar, was suddenly shut, 
and she turned round to see Julia standing beside her, 
handsome and smiling, in blue and cream-colour. 

" That is soon done," said Julia. " Now stand up, 
and let me look at you. Very pretty. You are to put 
this little shawl round you to go downstairs ; our pas- 
sages are horribly cold. Now I think I had better tell 
you, to avoid a shock. There are two gentlemen coming 
to dine here to-night." 

Tiny opened her eyes, and Julia looked hard at her, 
with an expression of half repentant fun. "Don't be 
angry with me, Tiny," she said. " I know it was rather 
wicked. But if you are not vexed, I don't care at aU 
about any one else." 

"Vexed! oh, but how could you!" said Tiny. Her 
eyes were shining with tears, but of her happiness and 
gratitude there could be no doubt. 

" Now, goosey, don't look as if you cared so dread- 
fully," said Julia. "What an odd feeling it must be ! 
The other is Mr. Thorpe. Papa only asked them to- 
day ; we met at the Long Croft. I must tell you that I 
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did not call at your house this evening with any plot in 
my head. If the whole family had been at home, most 
likely I should not have asked you at alL But the fates 
were favourable." 

" What will they say when they hear ?" 

" Never mind. Your brother is responsible for keep- 
ing it all straight. Look here, Tiny. You are to enjoy 
yourself this evening. I won't have any fears and 
tremblings. If you don't smile and look jolly at once, I 
shall leave you here, locked up. Now, it is nearly 
dinner-time, so come along." 

In the drawing-room Sir Thomas and Will Thorpe 
were standing on the rug, talking about the everlasting 
cottages. Matthew was leaning back in an arm-chair, 
staring at the ceiling, and not even taking the trouble to 
look interested. If it is pleasant to make a sensation on 
entering a room, Julia and her guest might have been 
satisfied. Sir Thomas stared incredulously. Will just 
checked an exclamation, bit his lip, and smiled. Matthew 
leaped out of his chair, made two steps forward, and then 
stood still, while Sir Thomas was hospitably shaking 
hands with Tiny. Julia told them all in rather a hurried 
manner, how she had fetched her from the Priory, and 
how she meant to take her to town the next day. 
Dinner was announced almost immediately. 

" Miss Kenneth," said Matthew, as he took Jidia into 
the dining-room, " do you know what you have done V* 

" Oh yes," said Julia. " I am not at all innocent. 
Make the best of your time." 

It was quite a strange new thing to Tiny to be in a 
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house full of friendly people, who did not catch up her 
words ill-naturedly, or watch every movement of her 
hands or eyes. Sir Thomas was quite ready to be kind 
to her, though he disliked her belongings. Julia called 
away the dogs when they went near her, but peace and 
kindness made Tiny bold enough to stroke the shaggy 
ears of a great Newfoundland, who sat down beside her, 
and laid his black nose on the table, in alarming 
proximity to her plate. 

Matthew, in high spirits, was talking quite agreeably, 
and Will had his jokes with Jidia and Sir Thomas. He 
seemed to be perfectly at home with them both. In 
fact, when Tiny had eyes and ears to spare from her own 
special attraction, it seemed to her that she had never 
seen Julia look so animated as when she was talking to 
WilL And it was not only brightness, it was gentleness, 
which showed itself for once in Miss Kenneth's dark, 
decided face and careless manner. 

" Tiny, did you ever meet a man with an enthusiasm?" 
said Julia after dinner, as they sat by the drawing-room 
fire. "No, you wouldn't be attracted, you have too 
much yourself, but to a cold-hearted being like me it is 
rather delightftd. I laughed at it at first, but now I 
see " — and she nodded. 

"What do you mean, exactly?" said Tiny. 

"A man who cares so heartily for one thing that 
there is nothing he would not give up to it — ^lif e, fortune, 
and so on. I daresay it is great nonsense, but it is so 
jolly, somehow, after all the dried-up sticks of prudence 
and selfishness. I like it. Tiny — ^yes, I like it. What 
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am I talking about? Oh, Mr. Thorpe and his quarry- 
people." 

" Papa does not think he is very wise, to spend all 
that money," said Tiny gravely. "And he has been 
paying a debt of Colonel Dalbiac's to papa. I am afraid 
Colonel Dalbiac is not very nice ; he seems so extrava- 
gant." 

" Wise ! Oh no, as foolish as he can be, I daresay," 
said Julia. " Enthusiastic people are never wise. Look 
at my aunt But it interests one more in a man — I 
suppose because it is rarer. Tell me about the girl. Is 
she good enough for him? Is she really like that 
picture 1" 

" Yes, I think so. She is like a lady in a dream ; 
like a fairy-tale princess, you know, who looks at you 
with wonderful eyes that tell a whole story. One of 
those people who can make you understand anything 
they choose, without speaking," said Tiny, gazing into 
the fire, and unconsciously talking Petrarch. - "Tall, 
very slight and fair, brown hair, so soft, with little wavy 
bits all underneath. A small thin face, rather sad, and 
not exactly sweet, but the sort of face you can't help 
loving, and carrying about with you everywhere. I 
should not think," said Tiny, considering, "that there 
was any one else like her in the world." 

" She must be rather remarkable," said JuKa, staring 
at her companion. " I am not sure that I should love 
her, thougL" 

"Perhaps you would not. Mr. Thorpe does, you 
sea" 
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" What an odd girl you are, Tiny !" 
" He told me once tliat he was going back to Paris 
in a year," Tiny went on. "That was long before we 
really knew about it." 

" It seems like a rather odd arrangement. Does she 
care about him, I wonder ?" said Julia. 
" I don't know." 

Julia sat still for a moment. Then she got up and 
looked at herself in the glass over the chimneypiece. 

"I wonder how I should be described," she said. 
'*A fuzzy head like a negro, two black goggles, red 
cheeks, no particular expression. I am sure I never 
made any one understand without speaking. On the 
contrary, I generally have to shout." 

" You are very good-looking," said Tiny, glancing up 
with a smile. 

"Thank you. Did you think I was fishing for a 
compliment ? Dear me, papa, what is the matter ?" 

The door was opened hastily, and Sir Thomas came 
in, followed by the two young men. He was evidently 
in a fass. 

"Thorpe has had a telegram," he said, hurrying 
Across the room. Tiny retired a few steps to a sofa in a 
oomer. Matthew made his way round and joined her 
tilere, while the other three stood by the fire. In answer 
"to Julia's eager look. Will handed her his telegram. It 
"vvas from Paris, from Miss Dalbiac. 

" My father has had an accident. He is very ill, and 
"Joshes to see you. Could you come ?" 

Julia held the paper in her hand, looking down at it. 
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There was a slight extra flush in her face when she gave 
it back to Will, and she spoke with a little efifort. 

"How did you get it?" 

" My uncle sent it on here." 

" When are you going ?" 

" As early as I can to-morrow. I must say gooc^' 
bye, Miss Kenneth," said Will. 

There was a wonderfully bright look in his face, bit-- 
a sort of absent-mindedness, too, which might well sho^^ 
his friends that his thoughts were gone before, wher^ 
the rest of him was so gladly to follow. Julia and her^ 
father both looked at him silently for a moment. 

"Julia and I will keep an eye on your building,"^ 
said Sir Thomas. " Perhaps your uncle may take it up 
when you are gone : who knows !" 

" I wish he would," said Will. " Of course I shall 
not be long away. I can't." 

"No, no, your chief interest is here," said Sir 
Thomas. 

Will did not respond to this, but shook hands and 
wished them all good-bye. Tiny, very much excited, 
begged him to remember her to Miss Dalbiac, and hoped 
the Colonel would soon be better. 

It was a comfort that Matthew did not think it 
necessary to go home with his cousin, but kept his place 
beside her on the sofa, and talked quietly to her a great 
deal This was possible, for Sir Thomas went out with 
Will, and did not return for some time; and Julia, 
sitting down by the fire with a pet dog in her lap, 
seemed lost in thought, or in the pleasure of its society. 
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Late that night, when Matthew was gone, and Tiny 
in a dream of happiness was safe in the pink room, 
Julia came down again to the drawing-room, where she 
had left her father. .Sir Thomas was sitting by the fire 
with a newspaper in his hand, over which he yawned 
dismally several times. He looked like a rough sleepy 
old dog. Julia stood on the white curly rug, looking 
down at him. 

" Any message to Aunt Esther, papa ?" 
"Nothing particular. My love. I wrote to her 
to-day. Mind you are not troublesome to her, Julia, 
and don't let that girl be in her way. Kindness like 
hers ought not to be presumed upon. If you had con- 
sulted me, I should have said that you might have gone 
l^y yourself, as was proposed." 

" Don't be cross," said Julia. " It was an inspiration. 
I had no time to consult anybody. Besides, I know 
Aunt Esther will be pleased. She wants to see Tiny 
safe through her troubles. Mr. Perrott will come round 
some day to the match with the curate, but till he does, 
they make poor Tiny wretched enough at home. I 
liave given her a morsel of happiness this evening, quite 
in Aunt Esther's fashion." 
Sir Thomas grunted. 

"Listen, and you shall have something to grunt 
about," said Julia. "I bet you half-a-dozen pair of 
gloves, that Mrs. Thorpe comes back with Mr. Thorpe 
to Mallam." 

"What nonsense are you talking?" growled Sir 
Thomas, quite savagely. 
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"I'm convinced of it. Are you angry with him? 
I gave you credit for more sense. They send for him, 
you see, as if he belonged to them. What objection 
have you to make ?" 

"The young fellow must be a fool, to think of 
marrying at all. Has she any fortune ?" 

" None, that I ever heard of. The Perrotts tell me 
her father is over head and ears in debt." 

" Then I wonder you are not ashamed of spreading 
such a story. Can't a fellow go to see his old friends, 
without having such reports spread about him ?" 

"But papa, he told everybody himself" 

"I won't hear another word about it," said Sir 
Thomas, getting up and throwing the newspaper into a 
comer. "Half-a-dozen! I bet you a dozen pair of 
gloves that the whole thing is a — an absurd mistake 
from beginning to end." 

"Don't be too sure," said Julia. "Wait and see." 

" Good-night, my dear. Go to bed. What are Mr. 
Thorpe's affairs to us ?" 

"What indeed!" said Julia, and she went rather 
slowly upstairs. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

IN ESTHER'S DRAWING-ROOM. 

^' She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity.** 

Longfellow. 

It was getting dusk the next afternoon, when the two 
girls found themselves comfortably established at the 
end of their journey, in the drawing-room of a large 
house in a quiet old-fashioned square. Tiny, who had 
been feeling very nervous as they drove from the station, 
was quite reassured by Esther's reception. She came 
down the stairs to meet them, in her long grey gown, 
kissed and welcomed her niece, and then, turning to 
Tiny with a smile, put her hands on her shoulders and 
kissed her too. 

"Clementina is in a terrible fright, Aunt Esther," 

said Julia. " I brought her quite out of my own head. 

I knew you would be glad to see her. She is not weU, 

and wants cheering up." 

" You were quite right," said Miss Kenneth. " We 

will cheer her up and make her well." 

So Tiny found herself a welcome guest in the old 

house. All the rooms above the drawing-room floor 
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were occupied by the children. Their feet could be 
heard jumping about upstairs, and their merry voices 
sounded now and then when a door was opened in the 
distance. 

The drawing-room was a large room with a polished 
floor, and an island of carpet in the middle. It was 
very plainly furnished, with hardly any ornaments, ex- 
cept a few good pictures, but there was a piano, and low 
book-cases quite full, and books about the room. A 
grave-looking child of fourteen, in a cap and apron, 
brought in the tea-tray. Julia drank her tea and 
warmed herself, and stared about the room. Tiny 
watched Miss Kenneth as she sat by the table. 

"Do you think my room looks civilised, Julia?" 
said Esther. 

" Pretty well. To be sure, you have got a new car- 
pet. I think it does on the whole look smarter. Is it 
forme?" 

" Not exactly. I got the carpet before I knew you 
were coming. But I have felt a wish lately that my 
house should not be repulsive. I want people to come 
to it. And they have been coming. I have had a great 
many visitors. I have been showing them that my work 
is not annoying or disagreeable." 

" You won't make many converts, Aunt Esther." 

"I don't know about that," said Esther, smiling. 
" At any rate, I have made one interesting acquaintance. 
My old friend Lady Mansell brought a wonderful man 
with her the other day. Young, and so agreeable, and 
so clever ; in Parliament, and was Under Secretary for 
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something in the last ministry. When his party comes 
in again, he is sure to be in ofl&ce again. At present he 
seems to occupy himself in taking the most intelligent 
interest in everything." 

" What a paragon !" said Julia. " Did you agree in 
your views on starving children ?" 

" Not very well, because you know how I hate insti- 
tutions, and great orphanages especially. A man like 
that could not be expected to enter into my idea of per- 
sonal training. He thinks of masses, while I think of 
this child and that child. So we did not agree, and 
I daresay he thought my ways foolish and dreamy. But 
he was very nice, and very much interested in every- 
thing I told him." 

"What is his name?" 

" Spenser Corbet. He asked if he might come and 
see me again. There he is, perhaps." 

There was a knock, but the visitor was a far less 
distinguished personage. It was only "Mr. Thorpe." 
Julia, however, muttered to herself, " much better worth 
seeing." Her aunt glanced at her in astonishment, but 
Will was in the room. 

"I thought I should find you arrived," he said to 
Julia. " And I hoped Miss Kenneth would not mind 
my calling, as I had an hour to spare. I have had 
another telegram" 

" I am afraid my aunt knows nothing about the first," 
said Julia, seeing Esther's mystified face. " We are only 
just come. Mr. Thorpe heard last night. Aunt Esther, 
when he was dining with us, that his friend Colonel 
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Dalbiac was very ill. He was to start for Paris directly. 
Well, what is the last news ?" she asked, looking at WilL 

He was very pale and grave, and he answered in a 
low voice. " It is all over. He is dead," 

"Oh, poor dear Miss Dalbiac!" sighed Tiny in the 
background. 

" And is his daughter left qidte alone ?" said Esther, 
after a pause. 

Julia stared at Will for a minute, as he stood by the 
table, and then suddenly turned her head away and 
stared at the fire. 

" Yes. But of course I am going," said WilL " I got> 
the telegram as I went to the station this morning. S< 
I changed my course, and went to Oxford, to tell Dil 
uncle Eussell Thorpe. He used to know them ver"^ 
weU. He said he should like to go with me. So he ^^^ 
coming up by the next train, and we are going over t^^ 
the mail to-night." 

" Then you will stay and dine with us," said 
Kenneth, kindly. ^ 

"No, thank you. You are very good. But 
am to meet him, and we shall dine together befcF^^^^^ 
we start. He is not much used to going about," sa^i^^^ 
WilL 

" At least, sit down and have some tea," said Esth^^^^*^ 
and Will was ready enough to do that. 

He hardly knew why he had come, except that thei^ 
was the time to spare, and that he felt himself linked t^ 
the Kenneths by the unexpected friendliness they had 
shown him ever since he came to Mallam. His elders 
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had behaved to them badly enough, and he felt anxious 
to show them every attention in his power. 

"You will be writing to your father," he said to 
Julia. " You will tell him, perhaps. But he will see it 
in the paper." 

Julia nodded, thinking to herself, " As to those gloves, 
I may as well get them." 

His old friend's death was of course a shock to Will, 
and he sat rather sUent, Tiny looking on awestruck, 
And Esther watching him with sympathetic eyes, 
vondering, wondering, what would come next. 

Several times in his letters her brother had hinted 
at what he wished as the likeliest thing to happen, but 
she could not feel sure that he was right. Antigone 
iaiinted her, Will's bright grateful glance, his strange 
^^imer before the picture, as if it was something sacred, 
^^irtainly Juha had agreed with her, and had talked of 
^iss Dalbiac as sure to be lady of Mallam one of these 
^^ys. What did it all mean? There was something 
^<i in Jidia's manner, but Will at least was quite frank 
^^^ open. 

"My uncle Eussell is a famous old fellow," he said 

P^sently, brightening up a Httle. " He always used to 

^like them — ^the Dalbiacs — and he did not like my 

^ving anything to do with them. I did not half like 

S^ing to him to-day, but I thought it was best. He 

^ew them, and he would tell me what to do — because 

^B is awfully alone" — said the young man, lowering 

*^is voice and leaning his head on his hand. " And he 

^d, * Well, I think the best thing I can do is to go with 
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you. I have age, you see, and that is a great deaL I 
can do anything for her that is necessary/ Wasn't it 
jolly of him ? He never stirs out of Oxford from one 
year's end to another." 

" Very good of him," said Miss Kenneth. " And do 
you ^mean that this poor Miss Dalbiac is really quite 
alone ? What will she do ? Has she no relations ?" 

"She must have some, but I suppose they are in 
England," said WiU. " The poor Colonel, you see, he 
never got on with his wife's people, or with his own. 
And she knows nobody there but a few French artists. 
They are very good in their way. You know. Miss 
Perrott. You saw some of them." 

" Oh yes," said Tiny. " But she is like a princess." 

" Of course she could not live among them for ever, 
though she is very fond of them. The Colonel was 
talking to me one day about her not being in her proper 
place. He knew it was all his own fault." 

" What was her mother's name ?" 

"Lady Elizabeth — let me see — Corbet, I think. 
Yes, her father was Lord Fareham. But he died ages 
ago, and the title went away to some other branch of 
the family. There was an aunt that the Colonel used 
to talk about — Lady Elizabeth's sister. I know nothing 
about her." 

"What a ridiculous little world it is!" said Julia, 
who had not appeared to be listening. "That M[r. 
Corbet you were talking of is probably Miss Dalbiac's 
cousin." 

" Of course he is," said Esther. " Lady Mansell told 
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me. He is the present Lord Fareham's nephew and 
heir." 

" WeU!" said Will, "I wish I could say that Miss 
Dalbiac's relations did not matter a straw to her or any 
one else. But I suppose I must not. Good-bye, Miss 
Kenneth," he said, getting up. "My imcle's train is 
due at Paddington in twenty minutes. If I am not 
on the platform he will lose his luggage and himself 
too." 

" Wait one moment," said Esther. " If Miss Dalbiac 
comes to England, and if there is any difl&culty about 
her goiag to her relations, pray teU her that I shall be 
most happy to receive her here." 

" Indeed I wilL You are too kind," said WiU. 

He shook hands with Julia and Tiny, wishing them 
good-bye again. Somehow it seemed weeks instead of 
hours since they had parted last night in the drawing- 
room at Selbridge. 

"Mr. Thorpe has forgotten all about his cottages," 
said Tiny, when he was gone. 

" Of course. Tiny," said Julia. " He has something 
more interesting to think about. But you would have 
been amused. Aunt Esther, if you could have seen our 
goings on for the last few weeks. Everybody's head 
full of bricks and mortar, tables covered with plans, the 
keeper in a rage with papa because he neglects the 
shooting, and stands staring for hours at the men work- 
ing in the Long Croft." 

" And what does Mr. Lennard think of it all ?" said 
Esther. 
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" Oh, he stays in his shell, and lets things go on as 
they like." 

They were interrupted in their talk by another visitor 
— the distinguished Mr. Corbet himself. 

Will had met him just outside the house door, and 
seeing him turn up the steps, had wondered for a moment 
'who he was. 

In the drawing-room, Miss Kenneth received her 
new acquaintance very cordially, and he seemed by no 
means sorry to come out of the cold depressing fog into 
the region of firelight and five o'clock tea. 

Julia, who always laughed, if she could, at her aunt's 
paragons, had to acknowledge to herself that there was 
something satisfactory about this man. He looked two 
or three and thirty, and was tall, with dark eyes, hair, 
and beard. Though his manner was perfectly easy and 
natural, there was a certain dignity and decision, which 
seemed to show that he was capable of ruling other 
people, as weU as himself. Esther and he had plenty 
to talk about, and Tiny looked on in silent awe and 
admiration, having never before found herseK so near a 
Member of Parliament, much less an ex-Under Secretary. 

"Do you take an interest in your relations, Mr. 
Corbet ?" said Esther, presently. 

" Certainly, a proper interest. But I have very few. 
Do you know any of them ?" he said, smiling. 

" Well, not exactly." 

"If you find anybody with claims on me, please 
remember that just now I am in the opposition. I could 
not do much for them indeed." 
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" Oh, don't be frightened. I was only going to ask 
if you know any sisters of a Lady Elizabeth Corbet, 
who married Colonel Dalbiac, and died some years ago." 

"There were only two sisters," said Mr. Corbet, 
looking rather surprised. " I never saw Lady Elizabeth ; 
it must be eighteen or twenty years since she died. 
Lady Anne is my dearest friend. She is more like my 
mother than my distant cousin. We spend a great deal 
of our time together." 

"Indeed! Then you can teU me — does she ever 
hear or see anything of her niece Miss Dalbiac ? Forgive 
me if I seem to be curious about your family history, 
but I happen to be veiy much interested," said Esther, 
blushing a little. 

The two girls looked on and listened silently. Mr. 
Corbet's face was rather grave, and he hesitated a moment 
before he made any answer. 

" Lady Elizabeth's marriage was rather unfortunate," 
he said. " Colonel Dalbiac was disliked by her family — 
I believe with reason. He is one of those people who 
can't keep straight in money matters — one of the worst 
faults a man can have. I think Lady Anne used to 
write to him now and then — she could not help feeling 
interested in her sister's child. But Colonel Dalbiac 
took his daughter abroad, and when we heard of them 
last, there was a talk of her becoming a professional 
artist Do you know her?" The question was asked 
rather drily. 

" No," said Esther. " I have never seen her. But I 
can tell you some news which you evidently have not 
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heard. Miss Dalbiac has lost her father. He died last^ 
night, I suppose, Julia?" 

"I suppose so, as the telegram came early this 
morning," said Julia. 

" Colonel Dalbiac dead !" repeated Mr. Corbet. "It 
is news to me, indeed ; was it anjrthing sudden ?" 

" An accident — I don't know what," answered Julia. 
" Mr. Corbet is thoroughly mystified, Aimt Esther. He 
is wondering which of us had the telegram, and how we 
are connected with his cousins." 

"Thank you. I wish you would make it clear to 
me," said the young man earnestly. 

"Well — at Selbridge, where we live, we have a 
neighbour, Mr. Thorpe, who is a great friend of ours. 
You must have met him as you came in just now." 

" Certainly. I did." 

" His father was a brother ofl&cer of Colonel Dalbiac*s. 
After his death, this Mr. Thorpe and his mother lived 
near the Dalbiacs in Bath, and they have always been 
friends. He has been to Paris to see them. When 
this accident happened. Colonel Dalbiac wished to see 
Mr. Thorpe, and Miss Dalbiac telegraphed to him. He 
got the message last night, when he was dining with my 
father. This morning he got another to say that the 
Colonel was dead. He called just now to tell us, and he 
means to cross over to Paris to-night." 

" Thank you. I understand," said Mr. Corbet, when 
Julia stopped, fixing her eyes upon him rather fiercely. 

" Miss Dalbiac will most likely write to her aunt," 
suggested Esther. 
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"Perhaps she may. You are not acquainted with 
h^x?" he said, looking at Julia. 

" No, but my friend Miss Perrott is," answered Julia, 
"^'^tli a glance at Tiny. 

She, poor little thing, was overwhelmed with con- 
fiision. Everybody looked at her. Mr. Corbet turned 
rouji(j in his chair quite eagerly. 

" Then I hope you will tell me something about her. 
-'^^ she like an English-woman ?" 

** No," said Tiny, and there she stopped. 
*' Ah ! I was afraid of that." 

*• Why, Tiny," broke in Julia, " have you forgotten 
^ you told me last night ? Mr. Corbet, she was raving 
abo\xt Miss Dalbiac. There is nobody in the world that 
^^^ admires so much. A princess in a fairy tale, a lady 
^^ ^ picture. By the by, I have seen her portrait painted 
^ Antigone. A very expressive face, certainly, if it is 
^e her." 

** A beautiful face, I thought," said Esther. 
** Antigone!" repeated Mr. Corbet, still looking at 
^y. " And she paints, herself, does she not ?" 

"Yes," said Tiny, shyly. "When I saw her, she 
^ copying a picture at the Louvre." 
" And you really admired her ?" 
" Oh, very, very much." 

" You must think it odd. Miss Kenneth," said Mr. 

Corbet, " that I should ask these questions about Miss 

J^albiac. But please understand that I am thinking 

^f my cousin Lady Anne. If it turns out that this 

'young lady is in any way dependent on her — ^which I 
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am afraid is not unlikely— it will matter a good deal 
what sort of person she il" 

" Yes, I quite understand that," said Esther. " But 
from all I have heard of Miss Dalbiac, I think you need 
not be at all alarmed." 

" I am very glad of it. My cousin is one of those 
people whom one always feels anxious to shield from 
trouble. She is far too delightful to be disturbed and 
ruflBed and turned out of her course for anybody." 
He smiled, for Esther was looking at him doubtfully 
" What have I said, Miss Kenneth ?" 

" I was only thinking that yours was a new defini- 
tion of a delightful character — not to be troubled." 

"Ah, don't misunderstand me. No one could be 
more amiable. I spoke of my own feeling, not of hers. 
I wish you were acquainted with her." 

" I should like to know her very much. I am sure 
she is delightful," said Esther. 

" She is an invalid, and goes out very little," said 
Mr. Corbet. " She lives at St. George's Palace. I am 
going to dine with her to-night, and I shall tell her 
this news from Paris. I am glad to have heard it, for 
a letter would be a shock to her." 

His face softened as he talked of his old friend. 
When he was not smiling or talking, it certainly was a 
stem face, singularly set and grave for a man of his age. 
But a pleasant smile, and an open courteous manner, 
altered it entirely when he spoke. He only stayed a 
few minutes longer, and went away without a word of 
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Esther's system and her charges, which he had profes- 
sedly come to talk about. 

"Miss Dalbiac fills everybody's brains to-day!" 
said Julia, when he was gone. 

" Do you admire my friend, Julia ?" said her aunt. 

" He is not my sort," said Julia, shaking her head. 
" I admire him a little, perhaps, because he is not a prig, 
l^t I don't like him. One of those correct magnificent 
people, who are so easily shocked. He would not 
exactly bore me, but he would enrage me, if I had much 
to do with him. I should certainly take to smoking, 
and as you know, I have stopped just short of that." 

" At least oblige me by waiting till you are at home 
again," said Esther smiling, and glancing at Tiny. 

" It depends on how often Mr. Corbet comes here," 
said Julia. " The third time I think he will find me 
with a cigarette." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PARIS IN AUTUMN. 



** Where are the songs of spring ? Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too. " 

Keats. 

Will had not found it necessary to show his friend^ 
the second telegram, which he carried in his pockets 
It was from M. Simonet. " Colonel Dalbiac died at^ 
seven this evening. Therefore you need not come. 
Miss Dalbiac will write." 

This it was which had taken Will to Oxford, to the 
only person whose advice he really cared for. His 
uncle received him rather coldly, being thoroughly out 
of patience with the Dalbiacs and with him, especially 
since that affair of the £500. But under that wrinkled, 
parchment surface there was a kind heart. Will, io 
the depths of dismalness, laid the two telegrams before 
him, painted Lisa's complete loneliness in the most 
eflfective colours, though with few words, and ended, 
" You see, uncle Eussell, I must go. I have made up 
my mind. You don't think I shall be displeasing her, 
or doing wrong?" 

"Displeasing her!" repeated Mr. Thorpe. "Why, 
Willy, if she is not glad to see you, she must be a 
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Heartless person indeed. You can only give up all 
*Wghts of her, after that." 

Then he went on to say that if Will liked, he would 
8^ with him, and the young man gratefully accepted 
this offer, knowing what a sacrifice it was to his uncle 
^ leave his books and all his Oxford interests, and 
^hat the long-suffering affection for himself was, that 
pJ^ompted it. 

So they started off together, that foggy autumn 
^ght, Uncle Eussell wrapped up to the ears in great- 
coats and comforters, with a warm travelling-cap drawn 
^o^^ over his velvet skull-cap. They arrived in Paris 
early in the morning. WiU took his uncle to his own 
^Id hotel near the church of Saint-Eoch, left him there 
^ i*est, and went out himself into the streets. 

Even in Paris it was a dark and misty morning. 
^^ had fancied somehow that the sun always shone 
^here, but now he saw that it too had gloomy and dis- 
appointing days. There were many green leaves stiU 
^ the Tuileries Gardens, mixed with the masses of 
^^^ge and brown; but the white palaces stood up 
^*^y in the fog. The river, as he stood on the Pont des 
'^s, looked dull and slow, nature and art alike seemed 
Sympathising and stem. Even the faces that passed 
^^ "were not so cheerful as they had been in June. 

^e walked slowly on, drawn by a magnet in the 

^^^otion of the well-known street. Of course it was no 

^ Soing there at nine o'clock in the morning, but he 

®^ti there nevertheless, and took one or two turns up 

^^ down, remembering with a sad amusement how he 
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had done the very same thing that first evening, after 
finding Lisa at the Louvre. He was passing the house 
for the second time, when Martine popped suddenly out, 
and met him face to face. Up went her hands and eyes. 

" Ah, heavens ! it is Monsieur Thorpe." 

" Yes, Martine, here I am," said WilL " How » 
Mademoiselle?" 

"Monsieur has taken my breath away. We al3- 
thought he was in England. Mademoiselle, poor ang 
Monsieur can imagine how she is. He knows? H 
has heard the news ?" 

" Yes, I have heard," said WilL Martine fixed h^^ 
eyes on his flushed face, and nodded violently. " Tet*- 
me," he went on, " is she alone ? Is any one with hei ' 
Monsieur Simonet ?" 

"No!" said Martine, shaking her head with ^^ 
irreverent smile. " Monsieur Simonet is not there. Sl*-^ 
has seen him once. He is very good, she says. Bt^ 
the poor dear child is by herself, and sad enough, I can \b^ 
you. Monsieur would like to see her ? Come in then^ 

"Is it too early?" began Will, but Martine tume^^ 
round and ran upstairs, and he was ready enough t^^ 
follow her, exchanging a friendly nod with the concierg^ 
by the way. 

Martine went straight in through the salle-k-manger^ 
stepping as quietly as she could, tapped at the inner 
door, and opened it an inch. 

" Mademoiselle — voilii Monsieur Will." 

Then she opened the door wide, and signed to Will 
to go in. 
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Lisa was sitting on her sofa, with a pile of letters 
and papers on a table before her. Her eyes looked very- 
worn and tired, and fiUed suddenly with tears, as she 
iooked up and saw her old friend standing there. Then 
she rose and held out both hands to him. 

"Dear Will, how good of you ! But you ought not 
to have come." 

"I could not do anything else," said Will, holding 
h-^i hands tight for a moment, and looking at her steadily, 

"Oh — ^you got M. Simonet's message ?" 

"Yesterday morning, just before I started. You 
^^^list forgive me," said WiU. "I could not bear to 
tldnk of your being here alone. And do you know, I 
pix)mised him once that if anything ever happened, I 
^ould run over and look after you. He must have had 
* presentiment. If I could only have got here in time 
*^ see him!" 

**Poor papa !" said Lisa in a low voice. " Sit down^ 
^d let me tell you all about it." 

Will took a chair close by, and leaned his arms on 
^^ table, shading his face with his hand. 

Ijsa told him the history, in a voice broken by tears, 
^"^as a street accident, very rare in Paris. A little 
^Sged boy, standing in the street, was all but run over 
"^ ^n omnibus. Colonel Dalbiac sprang from the pave- 
^^^t, seized the child and threw him out of the way, 
^^t ^as himself knocked down and trampled on by the 
^^^es. He was at first unconscious, and as nobody 
*^^w him, he was carried to an hospital He regained 
"^ senses after a time, and his daughter was sent for, 
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but he only lingered a few hours, and died that sann 
evening, as WiU had heard. A brave and genero 
death, if it was the end of a selfish life : a death no 
unworthy of an English soldier. Lisa told Will that thi 
poor little child was deaf and dumb, but had played i 
the streets all his life without any mishap. She toll 
him, too, that her father was to be buried that aftemooA-9> 
and that M. Simonet had very kindly made all arrange — 
ments for her. 

" I must go and see M. Simonet," said Will " Lis»»» 
you remember Uncle EusselL He came over with m^* 
I left him at the hotel. He thought he might perha]^ 
be of some use to you." 

" It was very kind of him," said Lisa. 

She could not be insensible to a change in Will, *^ 
she told him her story, and as he sat listening ^^ 
gazing at her with a longing affection which was tx^ 
allowed to find its way into words. He was certainJ^y 
better looking ; broader, more simbumt, altogether mo^^ 
manly. His manner, too, was steadier and more sel^" 
reliant, and had lost some of its boyishness. And W£>^ 
himself, coming into the room, had almost forgotten h^^ 
old shyness with Lisa, the dread of being laughed a^^ 
which had been a slightly discordant element in h£^ 
yoimg adoration. She was softened by sorrow, and haC^ 
received him as a welcome old friend. Besides, anxiet]^^ 
for her had at once swallowed up any selfish or self-^^"^ 
conscious feelings that Will might have had. Here-^^ 
she was alone and desolate ; her friends, if she had any, 
foreigners and poor; and she herself unfit indeed for any 
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^•r*3jsliip and privatioiL For she looked more fragile 
^^■■^ ever, more shadowy and delicate, her hands were 
^i^^^^tiier and whiter, the black dress seemed to hang 
^<^*^3y on her slight figure. 

** You have not been iU, have you ?" WiU could not 
6l£> saying. 

** No, I am very welL Only tired sometimes. You 
^^"^ I am always thin," she said, smiling. " TeU me, 
"^'^^^ti have you been doing ? Anything good and great ? " 

** Nothing at alL But I want to hear about you. 

Harv^ you made up your mind what you are going 
to ^^?" 

** Ah, Will, how difficult it is ! I feel inclined to 
8^y here." 

** Here ! oh, Lisa, listen to me." 

" No. I will not listen to you," she said, with a look 
^d smile that brought old days in that room vividly 
^^k to WiU. He was silent, and she went on, with a 
*^int flush that rose and died away suddenly. " I have 
'*^>ie best chance here of getting on with my painting. I 
^ant to paint a picture, a real one of my own. M. 
^imonet is very encouraging. You remember Madame 
-t/C Breton and her little daughters ? " 

"Yes." 

" I have been thinking that we might all live together. 
V^vette and I would help each other — and poor Mimi 
is fond of me too. Madame Le Breton would do all our 
Iiousekeeping. I have said nothing about it to them, 
'but I did hint at it to M. Simonet, and he thought it 
might be a good plan. Now, I suppose I must consult 
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you and your uncle. But perhaps I shall have my o'Wt^ 
way all the same." 

" It would l)e very good for them, no doubt," sai^ 
WilL " But it would not be right for you. You were no*' 
made to live among poor French artists." 

" You forget, Will I have nothing — ^no interest it^ 
the world but my painting. And do you know, I thin^ 
French art is better than English. And my Le Breton* 
are poor, certainly, but they are very respectable^ 
Vfevette is the best little woman in France." 

Lisa paused, but Will said nothing. He did not 
know what to say. She went on presently. " I have 
an aunt in England, you know ; my mother's sister. I 
wrote to her yesterday, for the first time since I was a 
child. Papa wished me to write at once. I think it 
depends a little on her whether I carry out that plan of 
mine. He said that if she wished me to go to her for a 
time, he hoped that I would go. Knowing that, of 
course I should. It is a very strange feeling to be 
thrown suddenly adrift on the world." 

" Lisa, don't say that — ^to me — ^when you know " — - 

" Yes. But I did not want you to come. I had not 
forgotten " 

" Neither had I," said WilL " Your sketch is hang- 
ing up in my room at home. I know there is a lot of 
work to be done first. But all this might make a 
difference." 

" No, no, not the least difference," she said, with a 
slight impatience which Will did not understand. 

He got up and walked away to the window, standing 
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fiere for a moment silently. Then he came back and 
stood near her, looking down gravely at her troubled 

fice. 

** Tell me," he said, " can I be of any use to you ? Is 
^ex-e anything I can do for you here ? If not. 111 go 
»ici see M. Simonet." 

** Thank you, WiU. Forgive me. I am not quite 
Ts^lf to-day." 

She held out her hand to him. He bent down and 
is^^l it, and then left her without saying any more. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ME. Thorpe's medution. 

" For friends in all the aged you'll meet, 

And lovers in the young." — Shebidak. 

Mr. Thorpe, M. Simonet, and Will were the 
mourners who followed Colonel Dalbiac from the 
pital where he died to his grave at AuteuiL Lisa 
the time by Mimi Le Breton's bedside. The two F: 
girls were almost wild with sympathy. They coul 
even talk as usual, but V^vette sat on the floor, can 
Lisa's hand, and Mimi gazed at her with wistful 
which had forgotten to be cross or discontented. ' 
was regret for themselves mingled with their gri( 
her. Surely now that the colonel was dead she t 
go to England, and then they would never see her j 
Lisa herself was in a strange frame of mind. She h 
liked to confess to herself how much she was mov 
Will's faithful devotion, and yet she was sure sh 
not really care for him. Her ideal of a prince a 
men was not approached by poor Will, however imp 
he might be. He was more like an affectionate yo 
brother. " And I wish he was my brother ! " sighec 
to herself. 
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^te had other anxieties too. She had a very faint 

idea, of what debts her father might have left behind hiTn. 

^® liad never talked to her of money affairs, but he had 

^^^ her that the debt to Mr, Perrott was paid ; he did 

^^^ say how. That was one trouble off her mind : but 

^^^^ she waited anxiously, fearing that one debt after 

*^^tilier would come to light, and only hoping that her 

^"^•^^onds would be enough to clear them alL She was 

^^^Xved that she would not be under any obligation to 

*^*il or his relations. She owed him the ring, and that 

^^^ certainly enough. 

In the afternoon of the next day, M. Simonet was 
sitfcijQg ^th her, and she had been talldng over her plans 
'''^tli him, her hopes and fears for the future. The good 
^i^t sat with his arms folded, listening to her. He 
^^^d not quite understand how it was that Will Thorpe 
^^ Hot take her away to England at once — not that he 
^'^^lied for such an event — on the contrary, he felt as if 
^^ ^ould lose all its attractive grace, he himself his 
"^^t inspiration, with the return of this dear made- 
^^i^elle to her native land. But he never thought of 
*^®^ling her so; with the modesty of a true genius, he 
^^^ contented to call himself her humble friend. Poor 
^^Xisieur Simonet ! 

-As they talked. Will was bringing his uncle to call 
^P^H her. Mr. Thorpe was rather nervous, and kept 
^^*^ hold of his nephew's arm on their way through the 
s^^ets. 

•* I remember her well," he said. " She was a pretty 
^^tle girL But you are quite sure she has given up 
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that ridiculous liabit of caricaturing everybody. It is a 
dangerous talent, one that ought not to be used. An 
unladylike talent, I think I might say." 

"My dear uncle, you have only to see her; thea 
you will be satisfied. I can't say any more," answerei 
WilL 

Mr. Thorpe clunbed, with many pantings, up the 
steep staircase of Lisa's abode. Martine received them 
at her outer door, and afterwards remarked, " Quel vietfi 
dr61e!" Not a very inappropriate description of the 
good old college don, with his velvet cap, his spectacles 
and the long nose which Lisa had once tried to im* 
mortalise. 

Mr. Thorpe followed his nephew into the salon, an< 
glared rather fiercely at M. Simonet, who got up an 
made him a low bow. 

"You remember my uncle?" said Will to Mi 
Dalbiac. 

She gmiled and said, " Oh yes, perfectly." 
Then she came forward to shake hands with hii 
and Uncle Eussell instantly fell imder the charm. 

" It is very good of you to remember me, I am sur€ 
he said. " I can't pretend that I should have kno\« 
you." 

After a few minutes, M. Simonet had the politene 
to go away and leave them to themselves. Mr. Thor] 
sat down near Lisa, and Will went and stood in his o 
place by the window, and listened to her low voice 
she talked about her father. Mr. Thorpe asked a gO( 
many questions, and they were those of an old frien 
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There was no fear of any caricatuiing &om Lisa sitting 
there, graceful, depressed, her hands lying before her in 
melancholy weariness, the long eyelashes drooped on 
her cheek. 

"My nephew tells me that you are very mnch 
devoted to your art," said Mr. Thorpe, " and that you 
have some thoughts of staying in Paris to practise it. 
Don't mind my asking if you really think that a wise 
plan." 

"Indeed I cannot think of anything wiser," said 
I*isa, sighing. " And I must tell you that my friend IL 
Simonet sees a great deal of sense in it What is the 
^ of my pretending to be anything but what I am — a 
P^r artist ! I shall have very little to live on. It was 
^possible for my father to live comfortably on his 
^come. And you see — as an artist in London I should 
^^e no chance at alL Here, with Monsieur Simonet's 
^^P, I may get on in time." 

** Monsieur Simonet is all very welL But, my dear, 

^ is not a fitting position for a young lady of your 

^^^y and appearance," said Mr. Thorpe, with a little bow. 

** I am afraid Will has infected you," said lisa, with 

^dden bright smile. " He always tries to set me up 

^Ve my companions here. Of course I know what 

■^^U mean, and firom one point of view you are quite 

^SKt. But what is the use of thinking about one's 

^^^^y, when one's bread has to be earned ?" 

Mr. Thorpe screwed up his mouth and looked at her. 
It is your own choice," he said, under his breath, and 
^^^ slightly bowed lier head« 
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" But you have relations," he went on aloud. " What 
will they say to this ?" 

"I have written to my aunt> but she has not 
answered me yet. I suppose she has hardly had time,** 
said Lisa. 

At that moment Martine opened the door and 
brought in an English letter. Lisa held it in her hand 
for a moment, and looked at the monogram, '' A. C," on 
the envelope. 

" Shall we leaVe you to read it^ and call some other 
time ?" suggested Mr. Thorpe. 

" No, pray don't go. It is from my aunt I will 
teU you what she says." 

This was the letter, dated from St. George's Palace, 
and written in a small old-fashioned hand. 

"My dear Lisa — ^I hope you have already written 
to me, your mother's only sister, but the sad news I 
have just heard determines me to write at once, without 
waiting for your letter. I am shocked and grieved 
beyond measure to hear of your poor father's sudden 
death, and am most anxious for particulars. At present 
I can think of no one but you, for the position of a 
young girl left alone in a city like Paris must be a 
most painful one. I hope you are already convinced 
that your proper home is with me. I at any rate 
hasten to claim you as my own. As soon as I hear 
from you again, my maid shall set out to fetch yoxu 
I would come myself, but unfortunately I cannot bear a 
journey. Always believe in the love and sympathy of 
your affectionate axmt, Anne Cokbet." 
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^'N'othing could be kinder/' said Lisa. 

She gave the letter to Mr. Thorpe, signing to him, 
Fien he had read it^ to pass it on to Will. 

" Very proper. Quite what I should have expected." 
said Mr, Thorpe gravely. " Now I hope you consider 
that this decides your future." 

"My present, at least," said Lisa. "Yes, I think I 
must go to my aunt. Perhaps it will be only for a 
time! But my affairs here must be settled first. I 
don't want to leave any debts behind me," 

" Debts, eh ?" said Mr. Thorpe. 

A slight cough from Will reminded his uncle of the 
charge he had laid upon him, to say nothing about the 
£700. Mr. Thorpe thought this very foolish and 
romantic, but Will had exacted a promise firom him, 
which must of course be kept, 

" Yes," said Lisa. " I can't help fearing that there 
must be some, Martine and I have paid all the bills 
that we were concerned in. Our rent is paid, too. 
But my dear father never talked to me about those 
things, and I cannot tell what he may have left impaid. 
I am very ignorant about money matters, imfortunately 
for myself," she added, sighing. " I think M. Simonet 
knows more of my affairs than any one. Papa used to 
talk to him." 

"Well, my dear," said Mr. Thorpe, kindly, "suppose 
you put it all into my hands. I am a very old friend, 
and you need have no scruples in trusting me. I will 
consult with M. Simonet, and set everything right, and 
then I shall have "much pleasure in escorting you to 
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England. I thm^ that is the best arrangement that 
can be made." 

"Thank you very much. I think so too. You 
could not do me a greater kindness/' said Lisa earnestly, 
holding out her hand to him. 

Uncle EusseU shook and pressed it kindly. If the 
caricature had not yet been forgiven, it would ifrom that 
moment have been quite wiped out from his memory. 
Henceforth Lisa had no more faithful admirer and 
friend. 

Will got quite jealous of his uncle as he heard her 
talking low and confidentially, saying that if money 
was wanted, she had her mother's diamonds, and that 
some of them at least could be sold at once. Poor Will, 
who had come to Paris intending to do everything for 
Lisa himseK, felt quite superseded and pushed out of the 
way. Uncle EusseU, now that he was quite awake and 
away from his books, became so lively and business-like 
so much up in the ways of the world, that Will fell 
once more like a stupid awkward lad who could dc 
nothing but lounge about and look on. 

Lisa wrote to Lady Anne, frankly accepting hei 
kindness, but declining the offer of the maid, as hei 
father's old friend Mr. EusseU Thorpe was in Paris, 
and would bring her safe to London. This old friend, 
meanwhile, busied himself about her affairs, and was 
very soon satisfied that there were no debts of any con- 
sequence. WiU's paying that £500 had enabled Colonel 
Dalbiac to keep himself pretty straight. He had cleared 
off several long accounts only a week before his death. 
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"He would never have repaid you, my dear boy," 
said Mr. Thorpe, as they walked through the streets. 
"Now I think you will be doing a foolish thing, if you 
leave Miss Dalbiac in ignorance of that affair. It would 
te much better for her to sell some of those diamonds, 
^Uch are of no use to her, and to make herself morally 
dear." 

"Fve told you what I think about that, uncle 
fiussell," answered WiU. "I choose that she should 
l^eep her diamonds. I don't care about the money. 
If she ever belongs to me, why, it is the same thing. 
Knot, nothing matters." 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Thorpe. They walked on 
silently till they reached the turn into Lisa's street. 
"Now you are not coming in with me," said the imcle, 
^th decision. " She does not want you philandering 
^ere at all hours of the day." 

"All right. No ; as long as she has you she is quite 
satisfied." 

"And weU she may be," said uncle EusselL "You 
^^ call for me in half-an-hour." 

lisa had set up her easel in the salon, and was en- 
8^ed in sketching her friend V^vette, who sat, an 
^"^ent little model, in the further window. When 
^« Thorpe came in, she jumped up and disappeared, 
^^anying the painting apparatus with her. 

"I am come on business," said uncle EusselL 

"You are very kind to me," said Lisa. 

She looked at him rather anxiously, for his manner 
^8s grave, and visions of debts began to hover before 
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her eyes. But a few words set her mind at rest 
business was to tell her that eveiything was cl 
and that she could go to England as soon as t 
pleased. 

"We shall be at ease about you, when you 8 
once established with your aunt," he said. " I shall, 
least. I like people to be in their proper places. M 
nephew is not quite so easily satisfied." 

He paused, and looked at Lisa. She raised her eye 
and looked at him, half smiling and half sad. 

" Will has told you " she said. 

" My dear, I was the first person that he told, when 
he came from Paris in the summer. And I am not at 
all surprised at your answer to him. You had a right to 
think yourself too good for him." 

" It was not that," said Lisa, blushing. " But one 
feels that there ought to be looking up — ^respect. Will 
seems so yoimg in every way." 

" You convinced him very strongly of what you say," 
said Mr. Thorpe. " He came to me with his head full of 
work — ^he must read at once for his degree, and so on. 
But then came MaUam, and his uncle Lennard's gene- 
rosity, which at first I thought a very bad thing for him. 
AH farther college work went to the winds." 

" I suppose so," said Lisa, as Mr. Thorpe seemed to 
pause for an answer. 

" Yes. But I have changed my mind in some ways 
about WiU. After all, book-work is npt the only work 
in the world. Very fortunate for him, poor lad, for he 
never could have done much in that way. Do you 
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^ow what he has been doing since he settled at 
Ifallam?" 

Nothing, he told me/' said Lisa, smiling. 

He has devoted himself to the improvement of his 

dele's estate. He has interested himseK philanthropi- 

^^y ia some poor quany-people there; has bought 

sonae land, and out of his own funds is building houses 

for" "them. He is giving them everything he has, time, 

Dic^ixey, and thought. I don't know whether we can quite 

describe that as doing nothing. I don't want to ex- 

^ogerate, but it seems to me that my boy is making an 

^^^est crusade against the darkness and degradation of 

*^ least one comer of the world. Yet I know that he 

tl^ks nothing of it himself. It is no special work, 

taken up with forethought and deliberation. It has come 

to lum in the course of his daily life, which might have 

been as idle and self-iadulgent as he chose to make it. 

I am glad he has told you nothing about it. I am very 

pw)ud of Willy. That makes me prouder of him than 



ever," 



If Will had heard all this, he would have been 
astonished indeed. His uncle had certainly shown no 
enthusiasm about his MaUam imdertakings. On the 
contrary, he had growled a good deal of contempt and 
disapprobation. 

" I am very glad, indeed," said Lisa, gently. 

" Don't think me a tiresome old fellow, for telling 
you all this. I was anxious to point out to you that 
Will has some character, in spite of his boyish ways." 

" He is much less boyish than he was," said Lisa. 
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" I am glad you have noticed that Well, my de^ 
Miss Dalbiae, it is no business of mine. Only I can^*' 
help feeling that Willy would still belong to me, it 
twenty rich imcles were to make him their heir. And 
I know his mind is entirely taken up with you. So treat 
the poor boy as well as you can." 

" I hope Will and I will never cease to be friends,** 
said Lisa, " even if I cannot make up my mind to — any- 
thing else. We agreed — ^perhaps he told you — ^that we 
would settle nothing for a year. But, at any rate, I 
shall always like WilL Papa was very fond of him.** 

"Ah! yes, so I suppose," said Mr. Thorpe, rather 
hastily. 

He was a little cross with himself for having said 
anything, and slightly angry with Lisa, who did not seem 
quite so much impressed with Will's philanthropy as he 
could have wished. She assented very gracefully to all 
his praises, but that was not much, after alL And the 
allusion to Colonel Dalbiae brought back the £700 dis- 
agreeably. 

" Never meddle," said Mr, Thorpe to himself as he 
went downstairs, not feeling inclined to wait for Will, 
" and never attempt match-making. Yet I should have 
thought that a young lady with nothing might have 
considered Willy worth looking after. But I suppose 
she is reaUy a very superior person, as he says. Poor 
l>oy> poor boy !" 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A MOONLIGHT CKOSSING. 

" Then, even of fellowship, moon, tell me, 
Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth possess ? " 

SiK Philip Sidney. 

Let me call it St. George's Palace, that old royal home 
by the river, with its wide-spreading courts, uneven 
pavements, rows of formal windows, here and there a 
lovely oriel, bowered in ivy, looking out from a comer 
of the walL There the grand staircase goes up under 
its stately arch, leading to the haU with its dais, faded 
tapestry, and regal portraits. There is the chapel, dim 
and solemn, within rich crumbling mullions and glass 
that glows with blazoned coats of arms. There run the 
picture galleries, old suites of rooms where princes and 
princesses have lived their anxious lives, and there the 
red clock-tower rises into the quiet air. But all this 
old grandeur belongs to the past life of the palace. Now 
it is a colony of people who find it a pleasant refuge, a 
sort of uncloistered convent, whose inmates belong to 
the great world, but cannot well afford to live in it, and 
here have .a very refined little society of their own. 
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Perhaps a rather stifiF, monotonous life, narrow in i 
notions, and easUy shocked and affironted; but ve: 
peaceful, going on day after day in those oak-lin« 
rooms, or walking in the gardens with pet dogs attendai 
over smooth lawns and down cypress alleys, at the ej 
of which foimtains play steadily. 

Frost had silvered the grass in the gardens, a brig 
sun was shining, a north-west wind was blowing light] 
and bringing down the yellow leaves in showers, on t 
day that Lady Anne Corbet expected her niece fro 
Paris. 

The sun had been shining in Paris too, on Lisj 
leave-takings. She spent several hours with Will 
her dear Louvre, and said good-bye to many of 1 
fellow-copyists, who looked sadly after her as she walk 
down the long gallery with her tall companion. I 
was not a stranger to many of them ; they had alwa 
expected the yoimg Englishman to come back and fet 
Mademoiselle Dalbiac away. 

At last aU the farewells were done ; the Le Bretoi 
Martine, even the concierge and his wife, smiled throu] 
their tears and wished her " bon voyage." Faithful ] 
Simonet attended them to the station, and stood looki 
after them with his hat in his hand and a very gra 
countenance. When he could see them no longer '. 
put it on again and walked back to his studio, where 
least he had the " Vierge au VoUe." 

The travellers left Paris in the evening, arrived 
Calais soon after midnight, and crossed to Dover in t 
first hours of the morning. It was a beautiful cle 
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iiigH cold and calm, the sea all round heaved gently 
under the moon. There were not many people on board. 
Mr. Thorpe went below, but Lisa preferred staying on 
deck, and Will made her as warm and comfortable as 
he could in one of the covered seats. Then he wrapped 
himself in a plaid and lay down on the deck, near 
finough to hear her move. 

The steamer panted, the water splashed and gurgled, 
^d he lay staring at the moon. So near Lisa, with the 
chance of her speaking to him, he was not likely to 
^te his time by going to sleep. Youth and a little 
fatigue were too much for him, however, and he was 

■ 

W beginning to doze, when he was roused by a low 
dear call, "WiU!" and scrambling up, he was by her 
side directly. 

**Were you asleep, and have I waked you?" said 
^a regretfully. 

^'Ko. I'm wide awake." 

** I am so wide awake," said Lisa with a little laugh, 
^W I can't bear lying here with no one to speak to. 
^ ^ant to see the moon. I should like to go and sit 
^^taide this." 

•'Come and sit under the gunwale," said WiU. 
^ive me your wraps. It is quite quiet; there is 
^^^ody walking about." 

It was quiet indeed. Everyone seemed asleep, 

^^ept the man at the wheel and the boat herself as she 

ti\xtxied along through the water. Will settled his lady 

^ her new place, wrapped her up well with rugs and 

^l^wls, and stood before her, smiling. 
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"Won't you sit down too?" said Lisa. "I har^ 
several things to say, and I may not have anote^ 
opportunity." 

" Shall I never see you, then, while you are at St>-' 
George's ? That will be worse than Paris." 

" I don't know what will happen to me. I feel as i^ 
I had left the first half of my life behind. And I ant 
not sure how I shall behave myself as an English lady- 
After all there is nothing so free as an artist life abroad. 
I begin to feel already like a bird in a cage." 

" You must not stay there, if you are not happy," 
said Will 

" Oh, it will be good for me, I daresay. A different 
kind of training. Tell me, Will, are you happy ? Tou 
look so. I wish I was more contented." 

" I am happy just at this moment," said Will, slowly. 
" But that is because I forget the future and everything 
else in the world. Of course I shall never be contented 
till I really get what I want." 

" Oh, Will, what a trouble you are to me ! There is 
something that weighs on my mind. I should like to 
confess it to you now ; will you listen ?" 

"Do you think I can bear it?" said Will, sitting 
down beside her. 

" Foolish boy ! What do you think it is ? " 

" That you have met some great successful fellow — 
heroic and clever, and aU the rest of it. And that I am 
done for. I shall jump into the sea." 

"Nothing of the kind. You remember giving me 
that ring?" 
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" Yes, dear." 

** I have a story to tell you about it." 
Will sat still, looking at her, and listened. 
" Papa would have told you of it himself," she ended. 
"He was very sorry. I was obliged to teU him that it 
^as yours." 

"But it was not nune. It was yours. Now that 
you have told me, Lisa, will you do me one favour ?" 
" If I can." 
Never think of it or mention it again." 
You are very generous," said Lisa. She was silent 
for a few minutes, then she startled him by saying, " So 
you have been fighting after aU, and very bravely. 
"hat did you mean by telling me that you had done 
nothing at Mallam?" 

**What, the cottages?" said Will. "They are not 
wonh talking about." 

** But I want you to talk to me about them. TeU 
^^ everything." 

** If my lady commands it," said Will. " But I have 
n^tJiiiig to teU that will interest you. The most common- 
Pl^e history of dirty people and tumble-down houses." 
"Never mind. It is your work, and I want to hear 
^^\it it." 

"A poor sort of work," said Will, but he obeyed 

^^ers and told his tale, and a very unadorned one it 

'^sis. None of the sudden eloquence that had inspired 

^ when he first described Lennard's Lane to Esther 

Kenneth. Told to Lisa, the history seemed flat, and 

colourless, and almost contemptible. 

VOL. II. •» 
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"And how long will it be before this is all finished "?' 
she said, when he stopped. 

" I shall not be clear of it till some time in t^Ifae 
spring. I am an imlncky fellow, you see. That ye^J 
wiU end, and I shall be no higher np than I was at fcli^ 
beginning of it." - 

" You wiU have done a good deal for other people, i^ 
seems, if nothing for yourself." 

" It may turn out to be nothing for anybody." 

" That is hardly possible, is it, now that you hav0 
got so far? Do you know, Will, I think it is better 
than going in for a degree." 

"No! Do you really?" 

" I think so. But of course I am not a good judge. 
I like you very much for doing it." 

" You don't know what you are doing for me, by 
saying that. I thought it was a thing you would not 
care about, so there was not any real satisfaction in it, 
though I felt I must go in for it. But now it wiU be 
rather different." 

" Tell me more about your life at MaUam," said 
Lisa. " I like to hear. That quaint little Miss Perrott 
— ^what is she doing ?" 

Will told her about Tiny's troubles, and talked a 
little about the Kenneths, speaking rather enthusiastic- 
ally of Esther. It was strange to her to hear of all his 
friends and interests, and yet to know that she herself 
reigned over them all. For that she was really sorry, 
feeling conviQced that she could hear without any 
regret of his being entirely taken up with the Mallam 
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™-^ngaged to Miss Julia Kenneth, for instance, of 

^tom he talked with a hearty fidendliness that amused 

^®^« She persuaded herself that she would feel nothing 

"^' pleasure at such a piece of news. Yet I believe 

^iere was a lurking consciousness that she did not know 

yefc \irhat real loneliness was, and that this experience 

^ht be gained by the loss of the faithful lover who 

^^^ sat beside her in the moonlight. 

They were approaching Dover, and the boat began 
^ ^ake up. Sleepy passengers struggled slowly to 
ttieir feet, and grasped their bags. Will saw that his 
toxe with Lisa was drawing near its end. 

" There never was such a short sea passage as this," 

lie said. " Then lisa, darling — I may not have a chance 

of speaking to you again — will you let me come to you 

next May, even if I have done nothing better than this 

work at Mallam." 

" Yes, if you still have such a silly fancy," said Lisa, 
rather sadly. "But remember, I don't promise you 
anything, even if you are the greatest man in England 
by that time." 

"Not much danger of that. Ill have everything 
straight and right at the Long Croft. If I can't even 
manage that, I don't think I shall venture to show my 
face." 

The moonlight talk was broken off here by the 
appearance of Mr. Thorpe, who had waked up with the 
other passengers, and hurried on deck to look after his 
charge. She assured him that she had been very warm 
and comfortable, and that Will had been entertaining her. 
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" That's right," said uncle EusselL 

He had arranged that he and Lisa would rest for 
few hours at a hotel in Dover, while Will and C 
luggage went on straight to Charing Cross. He did n 
wish Lisa to arrive at St. George's quite tired oi 
Lady Anne Corbet had promised to send somebody 
Charing Cross to receive her niece ; she could not alio 
her to make any part of her journey alone, and cou 
not trouble Mr. Thorpe to escort her out of his way. 

Will spent a rather dismal morning in London, ai 
was at the station some minutes before the train arrive 
He began to think that Lady Anne had forgotten b 
promise, and was not at all iQclined to blame her for i 
thinking that his uncle would be too tired to go an 
farther, and that he himself would have the pleasure ( 
escorting Lisa to the end of her journey. But a ca 
came up at the same moment with the train, 
gentleman got out of it, and walked slowly towan 
the carriages. Will did not see him at first, being quil 
occupied in helping Lisa and his uncle out. 

"Here's a state of things!" he said, taking M 
Thorpe's bag. " The somebody has not turned up. Yc 
won't want to go down to St. George's." 

He stopped short, for somebody had come up in tb 
instant to Lisa, and had introduced himself. 

" Miss Dalbiac, I think ? I have the honour to be 
cousiQ of yours, Spenser Corbet." 

Lisa knew his name very well, but still was slightl 
puzzled. He smiled and explained himself. 

" Your aunt is a very dear friend of mine, I we 
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ojJy too glad to be able to be of any use. If you will 
^owme, I shall have the pleasure of taking care of 
you as far as St. George's Palace." 

"Thank you very much," said Lisa. "Let me 
^troduce my friend Mr. Thorpe, and Mr. William 
■^orpe. I have been very fortunate aU through my 
Jouruey in being so well taken care of." 

"We are extremely obliged to Mr. Thorpe," said 
^' Corbet. "Lady Anne's carriage is here. Your 

baggage" 

The footman had descended from an ancient-looking 
J^Uow coach, which Will had noticed with some amuse- 
^^Ht before the train came up. He took Lisa's things, 
heard from Will that the luggage was in the cloak-room, 
a-ttd hurried off in quest of it. They walked across the 
platform to the carriage, and stood talking for a minute 
or two. 

"I think I met you the other day," said Mr. Corbet 
^ Will, "coming out of Miss Kenneth's house in 
^- — Square." 

" Yes ; I knew I had seen you before," said Will 
Lisa was speaking a few low words aside to EusseU 
Thorpe, of thanks for all his care of her, and hopes of 
iHeeting again. 

"Yes, my dear, yes," said uncle EusseU, nervously. 
"I can't understand parting with you so suddenly. 
But you are among your own people, and it is all for 
the best. My compliments to your aunt." 

Li another minute the luggage was come, and Lisa 
had turned round to Will, Mr. Corbet quietly looking 
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on. Of course he could not know how poor Will w 
him at Jericho. 

" Good-bye," she said, giving Will her hand. * 
must let me know how your work goes on." 

WiU bowed his head. " Good-bye ! thank yoi 
said. 

Mr. Corbet handed her in, got in himself, an( 
carriage rolled away. It was even worse than 
parting in the presence of poor Colonel Dalbiac 
months ago. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 



LADY ANNE. 



** For hep e'en Time grew debonair. 
He, finding cheeks unclaimed of care, 
With late-delayed faint roses there, 

And lingering dimples, 
Had spared to tonch the fair old face. 
And only kissed with Yauzhall grace 
The soft white hand that stroked her lace. 

Or smoothed her wimples." 

ArSTIN DOBSON. 

^^*^Y Anne Corbet, in her long quaint drawing-room 

^Idng out on the clock court of the palace, was waiting 
r^^ously for her niece. The idea of having her had 
^^n at first very upsetting. But she had a talent for 

^ing necessary things with a good grace, and even if 

^^ account that Mr. Corbet brought of Lisa had been 

^ther forbidding, she would have written to her, and 

^ered her a home just as cordially. 

Her younger sister's uncomfortable marriage, and 
^^rtain private disappointments of her own, had been 
^lie chief troubles of Lady Anne's life. She was now a 
Wonderfully nice-looking woman, a little over sixty, 
^ther stout, with pretty features, soft kind brown eyes, 
^jid a fair smooth complexion. Her malady was a weak- 
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ness in her back, which obliged her to lie down for 
several hours everjr day, and made any special exertion 
impossible. 

But this afternoon she was restless, and could not 
stay quietly on her sofa as usuaL She stood at her 
window, looking out at the frosty sky behind the red 
roofs opposite, which glowed redder than ever in the 
parting light of the sun. Then she walked once or 
twice up and down the room. It was on the first floor, 
and had a fine moulded ceiling covered with Cupids and 
wreaths and cornucopias. All the woodwork was oak, 
with which the walls were panelled half their height. 
Above this they were coloured a pale tea-green, and all 
over were hung with oil paintings, old crayon heads, and 
miniatures. The furniture was rather heavy and old- 
fashioned, and not at all smart; the laige arm-chairs 
and sofas were covered with cream-coloured chintz, over 
which went straying a pattern of birds and flowers in 
many colours. The room looked thoroughly inhabited, 
fuU of pretty trifles of all kinds from any number of 
countries. The delightful old china was not shut 
jealously up in cabinets, but stood all about anywhere — 
Chelsea groups with their mild sweet faces, Chinese 
bowls, Dresden tea-things, Worcester dishes glittering 
in deep blue and gold. 

Lady Anne's little Maltese dog. Puff, lay in a basket 
by the fire, and gazed round his home with placid satis- 
faction, following his mistress with his eyes, as her black 
dress glided gently here and there among the furniture. 
Whatever he may have felt, he was far too dignified a 
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dog to be disturbed by her restlessness, or to betray any 

share in her anxiety. At the further end of the 

drawing-room there was a comer window, which looked 

out on the quiet terraces of the garden. In front of this 

^^dow there was a stand of flowers, and behind them 

a cushioned seat in the recess, the pleasantest of comers, 

which always caught the last rays of the sun. Between 

the tops of some great elm-trees, one caught a bright 

glimpse of the river and its opposite bank. Lady Anne 

^^ pausing at this window, looking at the yellow trees, 

*^d reflecting that she had had no visitors that afternoon, 

^^^xx a rumble of wheels startled her, and then a ring 

^^^ below. 

**Pufif, Puff, here she is!" said Lady Anne, moving 
*^k towards the fire. "You indifferent dog! You 
^^lit to be so deeply interested, and you don't care the 
^^t. I wish I was equally happy." 

lisa was thoroughly out of Bohemia at last. Such 

^ yellow carriages as that in which she and Mr. Corbet 

^^ driven from town, such rooms as Lady Anne's, even 

^^i dogs as Puff, are not to be found in that country. 

^ti there was nothing to startle or dismay the most 

^^ependent spirit. Mr. Corbet was all kindness and 

^^ntion. As they drove along he had given her a 

^^^^jming account of her aunt, and now he smiled as he 

^l^^ned the drawing-room door and announced, " Here is 

^^'abs Dalbiac." 

"My dear," said Lady Anne, coming forward and 
"^^Iding out both hands, " I am very glad to see you." 
She kissed Lisa affectionately, and then held her 
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fast and looked at her for a moment. Certainly it was 
a face to be looked at, but not one to be understood at 
once, as Lady Anne saw inunediately. She felt satisfied, 
however, that her niece's appearance would not discredit 
her. 

"Come and sit here by me, dear Lisa," she said, 
"Thank you so much, Spenser, for bringing her safely. 
Where did you find her ? At Charing Cross ? " 

" We met on the platform," said Mr. Corbet, sittinj 
down in an arm-chair beside PufTs basket, and stooping 
to stroke his silky head. " Mr. Thorpe gave her up int( 
my hands, not very willingly." 

"Who is Mr. Thorpe? ' I don't quite understanc 
about him. First he was young, and now he seems U 
be old," said Lady Anne. 

"There are two, an uncle and nephew," Lisa ex 
plained, smiling. " We have always known them botl 
The uncle is a very learned man, a fellow of St. Lucy* 
College. Will — the nephew — ^was a great favourite o 
papa's. They have both been as kind as possible." 

"He looks like an ingenuous feUow — the younj 
Thorpe," said Mr. Corbet. 

" He is everything that is good," said Lisa. 

Lady Anne began aaking questions about her joumej 
looking at her with an anxious kindness which touche 
Lisa's heart. 

Colonel Dalbiac had often laughed at his sister-in 
law, calling her a fidgetty, narrow-minded fine lady, bu 
it seemed to Lisa as if there was real goodness behin* 
those gentle brown eyes. She thought her aunt was nc 
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at all like her mother, whom she remembered worn and 

Jiaggard, though a much younger woman. But Lady 

Elizabeth, with her agreeable soldier husband, had had 

troubles which no ona knew, whole Lady Anne's life, 

with sorrows of the kind which pass away, had been 

a cahn succession of evening parties, morning visits, 

drives in her father's coach, changes of fashion, weU- 

^^^^ed lap-dogs, and a state of health, which, without 

^y great pain, saved her from extra gaiety or trouble- 

^Die exertion of any kind. She had plenty of amuse- 

^^^t: she read the Times, the Morning Post, the reviews, 

^d all the respectable novels: she knew everybody 

^io ^as worth knowing, and took an affectionate interest 

^ ^he affairs of her friends. The arrival of this orphan 

^^Ce brought her first real responsibility. No wonder 

^t she was anxious and restless. So was Mr. Corbet 

^^ her; and it was partly to please her, and partly to 

^^tx^fy his own curiosity, that he offered to meet the 

^^^Xng lady and bring her to St. George's. 

Presently Lady Anne took Lisa to her room, a white 
^^^t in a dark oak setting, and came back alone, with 
^^^ in her eyes, to Mr. Corbet and the fire. She sat 
^"Wn silently, shading her face with a screen. 

"Well, what have I brought you?" he said, in his 
^^P pleasant voice. 

"Elizabeth's child — so like her," said Lady Anne, 
^ttly. " Those sad eyes, and that strange gracefulness. 
^Ut she was never, quite so remarkable. How very 
V^uliar ! Don't you think so ? " 

"Yes. I don't know what I think, yet," said Mr. 
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Corbet. " She is not a person to be understood at o 
either in looks or in mind. Now, I am like you, and 
'remarkable.* Next week I may say * beautifuL' " 

"Oh, never. Certainly not^ beautiful," said I 
Anne. " There is a want of softness, and she is so 1 
poor girL I daresay she has gone through a great 
with that poor father of hers. Still she spoke just 
as if she cared for him." 

" I daresay he behaved weU to her. He was prob 
proud of her. And I don't know what society she 
have lived in, but at present I have seen no trace of 
but the best." 

" I shall find out all about that," said Lady A 
" I am very glad you admire her. I have great fait 
your judgment." 

" Yes, I certainly do," said Mr. Corbet, thoughtf 
" The strangest thing is, that I have either dreamt of 
or seen her before. I felt when I saw her at Cha 
Cross that the face was not new to me. Possibly I 
have passed her in the street, when I was in Paris 
other day. You see it is not an appearance to be 
gotten." 

Lady Anne smiled, but she had great misgiv: 
The charge of a girl of Lisa's age, peculiar in herself, 
having Uved perhaps among queer people, seemed tc 
something very tremendous. Had Lisa been ugly 
stupid, the charge would have been more tiresome, 
the responsibility less great. She was cheered, how( 
by Spenser's approval. His admiration was worth \ 
ing, and inspired her at once with an idea. 
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She soon went away to dress for dinner, leaving him 
where he was, and lisa, presently coming back into the 
room, found him sitting quietly in the same place. He 
got up and brought her a chair, and then stood talking 
to her in the firelight. Once, looking up, she caught his 
eyes fixed upon her with a grave considerate admiration. 
The small head with its waving hair, the graceful lines, 
the harmoniousness of every look and movement, which, 
joined with the lovely voice and eyes, had taken Will's 
^eart captive, were not likely to fail of their effect on 
other human beings, though much more important and 
experienced. 

" I have seen you before," said Lisa, suddenly. 
"And I have seen y(M before — ^but I thought perhaps 
^* ^as in a dream." 

"Jfo; I can tell you where it was. At the door of 
* Jeip-eller's shop in the Eue du Bac, last September." 

' I am sure you are right," said Mr. Corbet, rather 

^^^ed by a little excitement in her manner, and a sud- 

®^ "Wistful curiosity in the eyes that were looking at 

^^ " Gerard, certainly. A quaint little shop, but I 

^ ^^commended to go there, and I got what I wanted. 

ixas a great many pretty things locked up. Do you 

^^"^ the shop well?" 

* Ifo ; I have only been in it that once," said 

** I bought a diamond ring there — one of the prettiest 
^ ^Ver saw. Not a modem ring. I suppose he had 
P^^^ed it up somewhere. I have a fancy for old-fashioned 
je^elleiy." 
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" It is very strange — ^there are such coincidences i 
the world," said Lisa. 

"Yes ?" a little doubtfully. 

" That I should have met you at the door there, witi 
out knowing who you were. And another odd thin, 
that I cannot tell you now," said Lisa. 

He looked at her wonderingly, and suppose^ 
that she was in some way alluding to her fathei 
Perhaps some of Lady Elizabeth's fine old jeweller; 
had been sold to Gerard, he thought, hovering nea 
the truth. 

" You have been studying painting, have you not ? 
he said presently. 

" Yes. I have been working at the Louvre, and * 
home too. I care for nothing so much," said Lis^ 
" Some day I hope to be able to paint." 

" I used to draw a little," said Mr. Corbet. " It is 8^ 
charming amusementi. I know the Louvre well." 

"To me it is something more than amusement," 
said Lisa, smiling. " I wonder if you care for my special 
friends in the Louvre." 

A cultivated Englishman with a real knowledge of 
art was a new experience to her. She was not long in 
discovering that he knew more about the best pictures 
and their painters than she did herself. They soon got 
to Italian and northern galleries ; he knew them aU, and 
when Lady Anne came into the room her niece was 
meekly asking questions, and Spenser was talking about 
Memling and Van Eyck as if he had lived in their 
ateliers. Lady Anne came gently up to the fire, and as 
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Ldsa looked lound, laid a soft white hand caressingly on 
\xex hair. 

" So you and Spenser have already found a mutual 
interest," she said. 

"Mr. Corbet is teaching me a great deal," said 
lisa. 



i'^** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LISA'S REFUGE. 



" Only, — as fresh young beauty gleams 

From coffee-coloured laces, — 

So peeped from its old-fashioned dreams 

The fresher modem traces." 

Austin Dobson. 

Lisa thouglit that if peace was to be found anywhe 
on earth, it certainly was at St. George's Palace, 
wonderful change indeed from her home up many sta: 
in a Paris street, from her consultations with Martii 
her walks to the Louvre, her steady painting, h 
sympathy with poorer and more struggling artists th; 
herself. A rest from anxiety, too, for certainly no sord 
cares could show themselves where Lady Anne wj 
Everybody seemed to agree with Mr. Corbet that s 
was too delightful to be troubled. The people w 
came to call upon her during the first day or two tl 
her niece was there seemed to tell her nothing but wl 
was agreeable. Lisa thought, with a touch of amus 
ment, that she had never seen such pleasant peoj 
before. She Kked them all, more or less, but nobo< 
made such an impression upon her as Mr. Corbet h 
done ; and he did not at once come again. 
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She wandered through the picture-galleries, and 
^'^fiade friends with quaint Holbeins and stately Van- 
iycks ; she sat in one of Lady Anne's great soft arm- 
stairs, and lost herself in a novel, from which she was 
'Called by the clock in the quadrangle chiming the 
hour. Lady Anne came into the room, and Lisa rose 
from her chair and laid the book down. It was four 
^ clock, and already almost dusk. Lady Anne did not 
go to her sofa, but sat down by the fire, and Lisa came 
^^d stood beside her. 

"The English climate affects me very oddly," she 

^i " I don't feel as if I could do anything. I hope 

^y energies will come back, or you will think me very 
idle.'' 

**My dear child, it is only natural that you should 
"^ idle," said Lady Anne. " It is the reaction from all 
you have gone through. It is much better than being 
^Uess." 

*' I don't like it," said Lisa. " But it is true, I feel 
^^Xined to do nothing but look about me." 

" Look about you, then. AH this is a new experience 
^ you. I am very thankful that you find it a peacefnl 

" I feel inclined to spend most of my time looking 
^^ you," said Lisa smiling. " Since I grew up, I have 
^^Ver lived with an English lady. You are quite a 
^^dy to me." 

" That ought to make me very nervous," said Lady 
"^^toe. " I am not at aU worthy of being studied. But 
*- am very glad, dear, to have you here at last. I always 
VOL. n. o 
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felt that we ought to know each other. Now we stiaM 
be friends for the rest of our lives." 

Something made Lisa kneel down suddenly, and give 
herself up to a long embrace. Then she remained sitting" 
quite in child-like fashion on the hearthrug, while her 
aunt stroked her hair. 

Lady Anne was fast getting over the little nervous 
shyness, which, woman of the world as she was, she had 
felt at first with Lisa. Still she found it impossible to 
talk away on the pleasant nothings that generally 
interested her. Perhaps this feeling arose from Lisa's 
recent sorrow, but more probably from something iu- 
her character which always appealed to the real deepest 
self of the people who were with her. Lady Anne was 
obliged to go against her ordinary self, whose bent was 
to avoid everything sad or earnest. 

As Lisa sat there beside her, the long-separated 
relations at last alone together, she suddenly b^ga^ 
telling her about . her mother's young days, and talk^"- 
gently on, with all kinds of recollections, to which tb-® 
younger woman listened with a curious comparison 
running on in her mind aU the time. The ear*- ^ 
daughter, with her careful education, her career as 
London beauty, her bright accomplishments, her won 
ful hard-heartedness, which dismissed one admirer 
another, till at last, when no longer very young, ^-^^^^ 
took a sudden fancy to handsome Captain Dalbiac, 
insisted on marrying him. Lady Anne was far ^ 
weU-bred and kind-hearted to breathe a word agaii^^^-^^^ 
him to his daughter, but she could not help speaking 
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little sadly of her sister. 
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"I suppose," she said, "the brightest moming is 
often the soonest clouded over. Dear Elizabeth ! She 
and I were quite inseparable. Who would have thought 
tiat her child could have grown, up so entirely apart 
from me!" 

"I wonder what my mother would have thought of 
^y life/* said Lisa. " It has been different enough from 
here, but often very happy." 

"I wish you would tell me something about it, dear 
iJsa. Tou have no idea how little I know of it." 

So lisa began, and told her story, and Lady Anne 
'dt a httle consternation as she listened. 

For the last ten or twelve years it had been a 
Pandering life, in Italy, Germany, and France, and the 
annt could make out nothing of regular education, of 
^iety, of respectability even. Colonel Dalbiac was 
even worse than she thought. When Lisa spoke of her 
^ends in Paris, they turned out to be professional 
^ts of a poor and small kind. Not a single "de," 
^ot an inhabitant of any dtage lower than deuxiime, 
^ to be found in the list of her acquaintance, 
"And you had no English friends ?" 
"None. Papa knew more people than I did, but he 
^4 I should not care for them." 

"My dear child," said Lady Anne, forgetting herseK, 

^tere did you get your air, and your manners ?" 

" Have I any manners ?" said Lisa, smiling. " WeU 

""""abroad, you know, we are all polite. And papa 

^^uld not have liked me to grow up stupid and 

'"^kward." 
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"You have inherited it all," said Lady Ann* 
nodding. " How very thankful I am, that left to youX 
self, as you must have been, you have not been led int^ 
marrying anybody — one of those amiable artists, fo- 
instance." 

Lisa paused a moment. " No, I think I could nevei 
have done that," she said. 

"Of course not. I was quite in fun, dear," saic 
Lady Anne. 

" Not because of the profession," said Lisa. " Ther 
was one — ^but he was a great deal older, and quit 
different, and certainly did not dream of such a thinj 
or he could not have been my best friend, as he waj 
But I could not care for any one who was not very mud 
above me in every way. I have an ideal who is to wi 
all his battles and be successful in whatever he take 
up," she said, looking up and laughing a little. "D( 
you think that is unnatural ?" 

" Very fine, on the contrary," said Lady Anne. " 
quite agree with you. ^ I like a man to distinguish 
himself. . One feels it an honour to be valued highes 
by a man whom all the world values — or even onft' 
own comer of it — ^because he has done something wort 
doing. I have quite your feeling about it." 

Lisa gazed into the fire. She seemed to see WiO 
eyes, looking at her reproachfully, asking her not 
forget the faint hope she had given him. Lady An' 
presently began to talk about her cousin Spenser Corl>^ 

"That is a successful man," she said. "And ^ 
deserves his success, for he worked hard for it. Sever 
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people have told me that we have no young politician 

who ia more thought of. He is certain to have a good 

post, when his party comes into power again. You see, 

Wdes being so very clever, he is perfectly sensible 

and right-minded. Spenser is a great favourite of mine/* 

"He is quite devoted to you," said Lisa. 

"That is so amiable of him. I often wonder at all 

^ goodness and attention. I suppose some day he 

will mairy, but even then I hope I shall not lose him. 

He has promised to consult me. But he has never yet 

Diet with his ideal lady. He has an ideal, I think, as 

you have." 

Spenser Corbet was a very favourite subject with 
Wy Anne. Everything she said about him seemed 
^ore strongly to mark him out as distinguished from 
^tW men — clever, brave, wise, hard-working, aflfec- 
"onate, generous. Lisa listened, and compared him 
^th WiU — she could not help it. Lady Anne wondered 
* little at her thoughtful silence. Presently she paused 
*^ the end of. some anecdotes of Spenser's childhood, 
^d said suddenly, "Would you dislike playing to me, 
^? Ton do play, I think." 

**Yes, but not much. I used to accompany M. 

Sonet's violin," said Lisa, getting up. "My good 

^^t Mend that I told you ot Sometimes we used to 

^^y together for hours. But I have not been taught 

^^ch. I cannot play like an English girL" 

*' Anything you do will delight me, dear child," said 
^y Anne, ignoring M. Simonet and his violin. 

The piano stood a little way ofi^ near the door. She 
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turned round in her chair and watched her niece as s 
sat down and laid her fingers on the keys. She had e 
and taste enough to enjoy the wild sweet melancholy 
the Beethoven music that Lisa played, and yet it fill 
her with a vague uneasiness. Perhaps she suspect 
that it took the player back with too vivid a sense 
the wandering life that she had left behind her, and 
she thought so she was not far wrong. That mu 
carried thought back to the little salon full of suns 
light, the free shelter of a free life, and at that mome 
as it happened, reminded lisa strongly of Will's fi 
evening there. She and M. Simonet had played tl 
very air as he sat listening and wondering at this n< 
revelation of a grown-up artist Lisa. Poor Will ! h< 
well she remembered his grave wistful face as he cai 
and stood beside her, and asked for an English song. 

Lisa forgot her aunt, and played on to herself a 
Will in the twilight for half-an-hour or more, till i 
gentle clatter of tea-things coming in reminded her tl 
she was in England. It roused Lady Anne too, 'w 
had been almost sent to sleep by the strange dreai 
music, and sat softly blinking her brown eyes in \ 
firelight. 

" You play charmingly, dear," she said, as Lisa ca: 
forward. "Your music is real. Spenser will 
delighted with it. You must play to him." 

" Is Mr. Corbet musical ?" said Lisa. 

" Yes, indeed. He has a fine bass voice. We mi 
make him sing to us. Thank you : do you mind pouri 
out tea?" 
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"Aunt Anne," said Lisa presently, putting into words 
^ idea which had come to her as she played, " I believe 

Mr. Corbet knows Miss Kenneth of N Square. Do 

you know her?" 

"No, I don't. Our old friend Lady ManseU took 

Spenser to call upon her. She thinks her very interest- 

^) and I believe he did too. She certainly must be 

^®ty good. She takes in starving children," said Lady 

-^e, raising her eyebrows slightly, and looking at Lisa. 

'Spenser tells me he does not like those amateur charities, 

^d I have no doubt he is right. Between ourselves, 

^ rather imagine Miss Kenneth is one of those people 

^th a mission. There are a great many of them in 

^^land, and I am not sure that they all do good. But 

^®9J Lady ManseU is so kind-hearted. If a thing is 

^ed charity, she never thinks about the wisdom of it." 

"I have heard about Miss Kenneth from another 

^^^e," said Lisa. " My friend Will Thorpe says her 

^^^^^ess is something quite wonderfuL And he told 

^® a romantic story about her." 

** May I hear it ? I delight in romantic stories," said 
^yAnne. 

*'It is no secret, I think," said Lisa. "Will's 

^^Vier, Mrs. Thorpe — ^you may have heard of her long 

^^^^^■-— was engaged to Sir Thomas Kenneth, this Miss 

^^^*^eth's brother, but was so naughty as to run away 

^K Captain Thorpe the night before her wedding- 

^* The romance is that Mr. Lennard, Mrs. Thorpe's 

r^'tlier, had been engaged to Miss Kenneth. When his 

^r behaved in this way to Sir Thomas, he wi'ote at 
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once to give up his engagement. So there has beei 
quarrel ever since between these two families, wh 
estates join each other. Sir Thomas Kenneth man 
after a time. His wife is dead now, and he is left ^ 
one daughter. Mr. Lennard has nev6r married, an( 
the strangest old bachelor possible. Will lives ^ 
him, and he has made him his heir. And as to WiH 
is perfectly friendly with the Kenneths, and goes to tl 
house constantly, without any objection from his unc 

" Perhaps the alliance will come to pass after i 
said Lady Anne. "Does Will like the young 1 
K^enneth?" 

" I don't know," said Lisa, suddenly finding the 
too hot, and taking up a book to screen herself. " N 
yes, rather, I think. It would be a very good thing 
him." She paused, and then went on rather hurriec 
" I should very much like to know Miss Kenneth, if ; 
have no objection. Her niece is stajdng with her n 
Perhaps Lady Mansell would take me to call." 

" We will ask her," said Lady Anne. " Yes, it '' 
amuse you to see them, as your friend is likely to 
connected with them. And what is he like ? Spei 
seemed to be pleased with him." 

" It is difficult for me to teU you what he is li] 
said Lisa, in an odd voice. " He is about my age — 
and good-looking. We have always been very gi 
friends." 

" I hope any old friends of yours — ^he, for instai 
or his uncle Mr. Thorpe, know that I should be glac 
see them, if they like to call upon you here," said Li 
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-^Jxne, for once Jesuitical A suspicion had crossed her 
^ttiad, and she felt that she must absolutely get at the 
truth. 

"Thank you : you are very kind," said Lisa. " But 
I almost think he had better not come here." 

"Ah! Very well, dear, you know best," said her 
aunt gently. 

"Poor fellow! no wonder!" she thought to herself, 
as she glanced covertly at Lisa in the firelight. So this 
^^ a disappointed lover, who was still to be a friend, 
^ the manner of fiction, and was to be consoled with 
^6 younger Miss Kenneth. 

I-ady Anne was of opinion that this substitute would 
^^e to be very charming, if she was reaUy to take 
^^8 place. For her it was quite plain that there was 
^^y one person good enough. He was already attracted, 
^d lady Anne, who till now had been quite innocent 
^^^^Uatch-making, resolved that it was her plain duty to 
tliro^ these two together as much as possible. Nothing 
^^d happen more agreeable to herself, or more fortu- 
^te for them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JULIA. 

'* No ; not to be so odd, and from all fashions 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable ; 
But who dare tell her so ? " 

Much Ado about Nothin( 

Julia Kenneth, after spending several weeks with 
aunt, was preparing to return home. Sir Thomas wi 
affectionately and impatiently, and told her that ev€ 
thing went wrong without her, a statement at wl 
Julia laughed scornfully, but she wrote back to him i 
fixed her day. Clementina Perrott wrote at the s£ 
time to her relations at the Priory, telling them t 
Miss Kenneth had asked her to stay longer, and t 
she would like it of aU things. Miss Kenneth was 
wonderfully kind, and she was so fond of the child 
and London was such a delightful place. 

" London in November !" said Mr. Perrott contemj 
ously. " She had better come home." 

" I don't agree with you, Mr. Perrott," said his ^ 
" The more Tiny is away from this place, and from i 
Matthew, the better for her." 

Alfred took his mother's side, and remarked besi 
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that as Miss Kenneth had taken a fancy to Tiny, she 

^oaight as well keep her as long as she liked. Lotty was 

"^^ry grumpy, and professed not to care whether Tiny 

^^^•me home or stayed away. So the desired pennission 

"^as sent in a letter from Alfred, who prided himself on 

tia thick paper and bold hand-writing, and thought per- 

^ps this specimen might come imder the eyes of Julia, 

^ ^hom he sent his kind regards. 

Julia was in rather a grim temper on her last day in 
^udon, which she spent shopping with her maid and 
■"-^y. Among other things she bought half-a-dozen pair 
^^ gloves for her father, explaining to Tiny that she had 
^^st a bet. 

"What was it?" said Tiny, innocently. 

*' Do you want to know ? Well, I don't mind telling 

y^U, I betted Papa those gloves that Mr. Thorpe would 

^g a wife back with him to MaUam. He has not, you 

®^^- So my bet is lost, and the governor is set up in 

gloves for the present." 

**0h!" said Tiny, rather shocked. "Did you think 
^^y would be married in Paris ? But that was not very 
^^ly,wasit?" 

*' Most unlikely," said Julia, laughing. " I am rather 

^■*^*^ to go back without seeing the wonder. I wish I 

^^ gone to St. George's Palace, and hovered about on 

^^ chance. It is too late now. One is not half strong- 

^^^^itided enough." 

When they got back to N Square, a carriage 

^^^ at the door, and going upstairs, they found some 
^^itors in the drawing-room. Esther looked a little ex- 
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cited, which was not generally the case when old \s3^' 
ManseU called. There was she, nearest the door, in 
low chair by the fireplace. By the table sat Mr. Corl3e^ 
who, just as the two girls came in, was speaking with ^ 
good deal of animation to a yoimg lady in black, a little? 
ferther oflf. 

" Tiny, we are in luck !" whispered Julia, at the door. 

" Oh, there she is !" was Tiny's rapturous answer. 

Lady ManseU, wrapped up in a velvet cloak and a 
Shetland veil, with gloves much too large for her, was 
fall of kindly rejoicing at their appearance. Tiny shook 
hands silently with her and Mr. Corbet, and then Esther 
laid her hand on her shoulder. 

"Miss Dalbiac, I think you know this friend of 
mine." 

" Indeed I do," said Lisa, shaking hands with Tiny, 
and instantly beginning to inquire for her people at 
home. 

Tiny, shy as of old, did not enlarge upon them much. 
Lisa looked up from the grave little face, and met a pair 
of strong bright black eyes fixed upon her with a deep 
interest and curiosity which startled her, and brought a 
faint colour to her cheeks. 

" Let me introduce my niece," said Esther Kenneth. 

Lisa recovered herself at once, and put out her hand 
with a smile. " I have heard of you," she said to JuKa. 

"Have you? Where?" with a dash of fierceness 
which made both Mr. Corbet and Tiny look up in 
amazement. 

"In Paris, where I have been living. From an 
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acquaintance of yours Mr. Thorpe," answered Lisa, with 
i^Bxr usual gentleness. 

" Oh — ^yes," said Jidia. " He entertains us all very 
^"Uch at Mallam and Selbridge. He has a notion of 
Pixtting the world right." 

"Mr. Thorpe! Has he indeed? I had no idea of 
that," exclaimed Mr. Corbet. 

"Not in your way, by legislating," said Julia, turning 
^^ards him. " By making separate people better and 
l^^ppier." 

" Ah, Miss Kenneth, that is a very slow way," he 
®^id, smiling. 

And a very difficult way too," answered Julia. 
You never tried it, I suppose. Theories are much 
I^"*^^asanter. Don't you admire Mr. Thorpe's work?" 
^^^^^-ixing to Lisa. 

*' Yes, certainly. But I have not seen it, you know, 
^d you have." 

"It is all the more credit to him, as that extra- 
^^*^inary uncle of his might throw him over at any 
^^Xnent," said Julia in a low voice, glancing at her 
^^^^t. "However, he has made friends down in that 
^^Vtntry who will last, whatever happens." 

" I am very glad of it," said Lisa calmly. " I am 
^^^^t^ he deserves them." 

She was obliged to confess to herself that she had 
^^Xdorn felt more repelled than by Julia's rough an- 
^gonistic manner. At the same time her conviction 
^^^s so very strong that this girl had already something 
^^^re than a friendly feeling for WOl, that she wished 
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with all her heart to like her. It was so plain tl 
there could not be a better arrangement for him. 
to Julia, the very roughest side of her nature seemed 
be set on end by the quiet elegant object of Wi 
devotion, who looked at her with a strange considerd 
smile, and spoke of him and his doings without 1 
faintest shadow of agitation. Mr. Corbet, understand! 
nothing of the thoughts in these two ladies' min( 
looked from one to the other in an amused wonder, ai 
compared them, not much to Julia's advantage. Thei 
three found themselves left alone in the room. Lac 
ManseU begged to see the dear children, and Esth 
and Tiny took her away upstairs. After a minute Tii 
glided in again, and came up to Mr. Corbet, " Oh, pleaj 
Miss Kenneth very much wants you to see the childre 
They are at their tea. Would you come now ?" 

"With great pleasure," said Mr. Corbet. "Mi 
Kenneth is bent on converting me. But I quite belie 
that she gives them more butter and more sugar than t 
institutions do." He glanced once more at Lisa, " A 
you coming ?" 

"Stay here and talk to me, Miss Dalbiac," sa 
Julia, half entreatingly. "You don't care about t 
children. I have wished so much to see you, and I a 
going home to-morrow." 

So Lisa stayed, and Mr. Corbet left the room with Tin 

" I hope Mr. Thorpe is as grateful as he ought to 1 
for your kindness," said Lisa, finding that her compani( 
did not speak at once. 

" What does it matter to you ?" was Julia's respom 
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■^ raised her eyebrows slightly, and clasped her 

^ds together. 

"I am afraid I don't quite understand you," she 

s^ looking straight at Julia. " What does it matter 

^ ^e ? I have known Mr. Thorpe aU my life, and 

s^fy it is not very strange that I should take an 

interest in him," 

"Indeed it would be strange if you did not But 

3^ou have been an utter puzzle to me ever since I first 

^®ard of you, and since I saw your face in that picture. 

ff^ thinks of you a great deal more than you do of him," 

^d Julia, in a low angry voice. " We aU at home know 

yotir name, and wonder at you. Is it not a wonder, 

^^t heartless people should draw what is best in the 

^oxld to themselves, and keep it without caring for it ? 

■^"^t I suppose it is the old story." 

This was indeed tragical. Lisa bit her lips, and 

^"U^hed crimson, feeling angry with everybody, and 

^^I>ecially with Will, who had evidently been using her 

^^^^a]ie in a manner that she had never contemplated. 

'^ "^ilia had the gratification of seeing this fairy-tale 

princess look thoroughly human at last. She stared at 

^^T defiantly, watching the effect of her words. At 

™st lisa was too much disturbed to speak. 

**Miss Kenneth," she said at last very quietly, "I 

do ^ot know what conceru you have with J. Thorpe's 

^^irs or mine. I will tell you this — ^that I never gave 

^^ the right to make my name the talk of his neigh- 

"ou^hood. As for my be^ heartless_my charactef is 

^uise nothing to you — ^bat I think he might have 
^o^" 
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" Are you blaming him ?" said Julia, for Lisa broi 
oflf, her voice failing. "You need not, I assure yot^ 
He sets you up as something wonderfuL He ner^^ 
called you heartless. It is only his Mends who venture 
to be surprised at the way in which you treat him." 

" It is his own doing," said Lisa. 

She stopped, for it seemed too undignified and 
ridiculous to be justifying herself to this rude girl, 
whom she felt sure that Will could never like. She 
surprised Julia by beginning suddenly to laugh a litde. 

"What is all this about ?" she said. " What dojov 
want to know ? Why should I be responsible to you i 
We wiU say no more about it, if you please." 

She got up, walked across to the table, and took uj 
a book that was lying there. Julia began to feel rathei 
miserable, as she looked at the tall slight figure and th€ 
downcast face, from which the colour had fled as 
suddenly as it came. The lady-like and honourabk 
nature which lay perdue beneath Miss Kenneth's thorny 
exterior began to assert itself. Still she could not make 
up her mind what to say or do, till sounds of people 
returning were heard on the stairs. She got up and 
went forward to Lisa. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, in a low voice. " I 
have behaved odiously. Will you forgive me ?" 

Lisa turned round, smiling, and gave Julia hei 
hand. 

" Forgive me, too, if I have vexed you," she said 
" If you were in my place, I think you would not always 
find it easy to know what was right." 
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Julia looked hard at her, and would have said some- 
™g, but the others came back into the room. 

Then Esther began to talk to Lisa, who found it a 
^onderfiil relief to be transferred horn the ferocious 
^6ce to the soft-eyed gentle aunt, who talked to her 
about Lady Anne and the old palace, and about her 
painting, and such calmly pleasant subjects, with a 
cleverness and refinement of which Lisa was very well 
a^are. This went on till Lady Mansell found that it 
^as time to go. 

Afterwards Julia sat crouching by the fire, with her 
elbows on her knees and her chin in her hands. Her 
aunt, rather puzzled and distressed, glanced from her to 
''^y, who shook her head, and then said gently, " Did 
^8 Dalbiac come up to your expectations ? I must 

confess that she did to mine. I was quite struck with 

her." 

"Oh, isn't she lovely, Miss Kenneth!" murmured 
Tiny. 

"FU teU you what. Aunt Esther," grumbled Julia, 
"^ugL her fingers, " she may be as lovely as you and 
•*-^y please, but she does not care for him. She Ukes 

tnatHr. Corbet of yours much better. And he likes 

her." 

"Do you think so ?" said Esther gravely. 

"I am very stupid, I know, but I am not quite blind. 
It Would be much better — a very good thing for them 
wth. 'W'hy does she keep him hanging on, when she 
^^ans to have nothing to say to him in the end ? I 

^OL. n. H 
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know she does not care for him. I call it detestabJ 
I was very rude to her, do you know. I told her s 
much." 

"Did you really, Julia?" 

" Yes. I told her she was heartless. She mindi 
a little, and I was rather sorry afterwards, for of coun 
the thing is no business of mine." 

" No," said Esther quietly. " You must have su 
prised her very much." 

" I begged her pardon, and I could do no more. C 
dear! there is so much waste in the world," groani 
Julia. 

" Then don't add any more to it, my dear girl," sa 
her aunt. 

It was with a very sad face that she stood 1 
Julia, looking down at her, and feeling helpless to i 
any good. Tiny had retired awestruck to the windo" 
and now, with the tact which belonged to her, stc 
round and crept out of the door. 

For a few minutes the aunt and niece remains 
quite stilL Then, perhaps for the first time since Jul 
was a child, Esther bent down over her, laid her ar 
roimd her neck, and pressed her face against her o^w 
stroking back the obstinate curls from her forehei 
with soft tender fingers. Julia seized the kind hai 
and rather roughly kissed it. 

" Yes ; I know I am a fool," she said. " You oug 
to be furious with me, instead of being kind like th 
I can teU you I am furious with myself." 
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"There is only one thing I want to say," said 
Esther. "Be brave, if you can't be happy. Respect 
yourseE" 

"Don't be afraid, Aunt Esther. I'm better now. 
K I ever see her again, I will try and behave like a 
Christian. But somehow she was too much for me, and 
I could not help it." 
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CHAPTER X. 

SPENSER CORBET. 

" For the rest, accomplished, upright, — ^ay, and standing by his order 
With a bearing not ungraceful ; fond of art and letters too ; 
Just a good man made a proud man, — as the sandy rocks that border 
A wild coast, by circumstances, in a regnant ebb and flow.*' 

E. B. Browning. 

Lisa said nothing to any one about the painful little 
scene with Julia Kenneth. It had vexed and saddened 
her on WiU's account, as weU as her own. The know- 
ledge that he had been talking about her at MaUam was 
disagreeable, neither was it pleasant to have the charac- 
ter of a heartless flirt, which she did not think that she 
deserved. She had an idea of writing to Will, and 
telling him once for all that he must give up all thoughts 
of her, but she could not bring herself to do that. She 
felt that she must now keep his answer for him till the 
end of the year, as she had promised, foolishly perhaps. 
She sometimes thought to herself that there were few 
tilings more troublesome to a woman than a young 
devoted, enthusiastic lover, whose affection she could 
neither get rid of nor return. 

Yet after the first weeks she felt lonely and restless 
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6ven with Mnd, gentle, cultivated Lady Anne and her 

^eable neighbours, with the grand old palace, its 

pictures and its recollections, with the autumn sun 

shilling on the bricks, the pigeons flying round the clock- 

^^er, and cooing about the chimney-stacks ; with Mr. 

Corbet's visits, which brought an element of manly 

stengthand brightness into the warm quiet drawing- 

^ooin, and roused even Puflf to a faint interest in out- 

^^d things. It was all peaceful and pleasant, but 

^ien Lisa got over her first exhaustion of mind and 

^Yy it seemed to her a kind of limbo, an existence 

^^hout a future. Lady Anne in her placidity seemed 

perfectly satisfied ; any change would have been dread- 

^ to her. She could not see the yearnings in her 

• 

^ece's mind for a life that could be lived and that led 
^ Something. She only admired Lisa's gentleness, 
woadered how she could ever have been afraid of having 
"®^ came to her with little caresses when she looked 
P^^cularly tired or sad, told aU her friends what a 
^Ppiness she was to her. 

lie autiunn was unusually mild. Even in the 

®8itming of December there was hardly any frost, and 

^^es still lingered on many of the trees. Lisa went 

^dering about alone in the Palace gardens, with a 

^ck and white plaid shawl tied round her. Sometimes 

^^^ came to the gates and looked out into the road 

^^^ered by trees which led into the village of St. George's, 

^^4 afterwards along near the river. 

It was between three and four o'clock, and there was 
\)eautiful light on everything. The grass in the 
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meadows, and by the side of the road, was an aknost 
dazzling green. The trees, orange and faint yellow, 
shone like flame against a clear cold blue sky from which 
thin clouds were melting away into the white bright- 
ness of the sinking sun. Lisa felt that afternoon as if 
the Palace was a prison from which she must escape. 
She opened the old iron gate, with its gilded flourishes, 
closed it again, and walked along the broad path towards 
the red houses of the village, with her back to the 
western sky. 

In the village, under the beech avenue which shel- 
tered the quaint gabled house-fronts, there was not much 
life stirring ; but there were people with earnest care- 
worn faces going in and out of the few quiet shops; 
there were mothers, with babies in their arms, standing 
at the doors, looking out into the bright evening ; there 
was a carrier's cart stopping here and there as it went 
by to London. Lisa walked on slowly, looking with 
interest at these things, and half wishing, in her rest- 
lessness, that she could change places with any of these 
people who had work to do and real lives to live. 

At the end of the village she passed the little rail- 
way station. A train from London had just come in, 
and a few people with baskets and bags were hurrying 
out. Among these came a gentleman, with a servant 
carrying a portfolio. He glanced up and down the road, 
and saw a slight figure in a black gown and a shawl 
graceftdly arranged round her shoulders, leaving the vil- 
lage behind her and going towards the river that 
glittered through the trees, a few hundred yards farther 
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on. He hesitated a moment, but there was no mis- 

^^a^ing Lisa's walk, and he turned hurriedly to his man. 

" Go on to the Palace and keep the portfolio till I come. 

I am going to join Miss Dalbiac" 

" Verjr well, sir," said the man. 

It may seem a strange assertion, but even Under 

Secretaries have not always perfectly discreet ser\'ant6, 

^d this man, as he walked away in the opposite 

<™ction to his master, could not help glancing over his 

shoulder to watch him as he overtook the young lady. 

There was not much to be seen. Mr. Corbet came up 

[ ^4 i£igg Dalbiac directly, and spoke to her. She 

"^ed round without even a start, and gave him her 

^d, smiling. Then they walked on slowly together 

^der the avenue. 

** How do you come to be out of boimds ?" said Mr. 
^^^bet, half earnestly. 

** Because I cannot possibly stay in boimds," she 

^^"Wered. " Could you look at one view for ever ? I 

^^V every comer in the garden. When I came to the 

^^, I was obliged to open it. And then the village 

^^ too attractive." 

•* The village ! I never saw it in that light before." 

" Ah ! you don't know. You can run about as you 

*^^^we, and work as hard as you please. But you blame 

^^ if I want anything more than needlework and novel 

^^.ding. I am sure all Englishwomen don't lead such 

"You think your aunt's life useless, then ?" 
Lisa did not answer. 
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" I may take silence for assent ? I can only 
you that a year ago, when I was working very 1 
and sometimes felt as. if the strain was almost too m 
a visit to her was the one thing that kept me gc 
Her atmosphere of perfect peace was really like a co 
of paradise," he said, smilmg. 

" I daresay I should think so too, if I was wor] 
hard," said Lisa. " I did think so at first, when the ( 
thing I wanted was to stop living for a little while, 
now I want to live again. Don't tell her so ; it W( 
only distress her. I did not mean to teU any one, t 
really saw my way to doing something." 

' " Don't regret telling me," said Mr. Corbet. " We 
cousins. I wish you would remember that. I thii 
have a right to know aU about you." 

"Thank you. You are very kind. But it is 
much of a relationship." 

" Just enough, and not too much. I must bring 
pedigree, and show you exactly how it is. Take 
word for it ; it is near enough for a very pleasant fri( 
ship." He was going to add something else, but chec 
himself, hesitated, and ended by saying, "If you 
think so, I shall be very happy." 

Lisa was pleased, for she had a very high opinio] 
Mr. Corbet. There was something to be depended o 
his grave decided manner. When he spoke of friends 
there was real meaning in the word ; it carried a proi 
of faithful and ready help in difficulties, of reason 
sympathy in troubles, besides the pleasant easy in 
course that had already begun. 
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They walked down to the river, and along the towing- 
path, for a little way. Old Thames swept past them, 
his broad face shining with the afternoon light. Here 
and there a great tree had carpeted the path with leaves. 
^6 passing boats, the houses and trees on the opposite 
hank, began to glimmer softly through a faint white mist. 
"It is too cold for you here," said Mr. Corbet. " We 
^^t turn back," and Lisa at once submitted. 

She had been talking to him, while he listened gravely 
^d attentively, and had told him how bent she was on 
going on with her painting. 

'* I must be an artist, you know," she said. " I care 
^^^ nothing else. Don't think me unreasonable or un- 
S^teful, but I cannot live as I do now. It will kill me 
'^ time." 

'*And don't think me unsympathetic if I am very 
^^^ to hear you say so. We can't help rejoicing at 
yottt rescue from that artist life. It is not fit for you." 
** Why should not I have my work and do it, as well 
^^iVliss Kenneth?" 

•'You and Miss Kenneth are very different i)eople," 

. ^ said, smiling. " Nobody would think of hinder- 

/^ her from doing whatever she pleased — setting off, for 

^^tance, on an expedition to the centre of the slave 

^^^e, or to visit the infant schools in Cairo. But your 

"^^nds would have a word to say if you wished to in- 

^^tigate the paintings in the Etruscan tombs, or to set 

^^ by yourself in a London studio." 

"Both would be equally impossible, would they?" 
^^idlisa. 
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" I think so." 

" Ah, do you know what the meaning of it all is ? I 
have lived in Bohemia, and I am not fit for any other 
coimtry." 

"Don't say that," said Mr. Corbet, with a slight 
shudder. "You know nothing about Bohemia. Do 
believe me that in English society we value nothing so 
much as ladies like you — only too charming, if they 
recognise their own position, and are contented to stay 
in it." 

" You are not going to flatter me into content," said 
Lisa, shaking her head. 

" I would not offend you by trying. I am only tell- 
ing you the truth, as a cousin and a Mend." 

" It is no use. I must paint. What can I do, if L 
may not set up for myself? K you are my friend, you. 
will teU me," she said, raising her eyes with a look of 
half insistance, half entreaty. 

He looked at her for a moment, and answered, 
smiling, "It wants thinking about. Nobody could 
wish to prevent you from exercising your charming 
talent. But there are ways of doing things." 

" Then find a way for me." 

"I wiU. I must talk to Lady Anne. Can you 
wonder, if she wishes to keep her newly-found treasure 
wrapped up in cotton wool ? I don't even think, do you 
know, that she would like you to ^dSk about here alone." 

" Oh !" said Lisa, and she laughed. " But I am surely 
old enough to take care of myself." 

" That is not exactly the question," said Mr. Corbet 
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" But I daresay you have had enough of the proprieties. 
I have brought down something to show you, some auto- 
types of well-known pictures. I can't help encouraging 
aJLd discouraging at the same time, you see." 

"Ah, you are like somebody I read of once. You 
lo^ve art kindly, but the world reverentially." 

" It may be that," said Mr. Corbet. " But the world 

tias been very good to me, and I owe it some observance." 

"I don't feel myself in debt to it at aU," said Lisa. 

** Thank you very much for bringing the autotypes. I 

sliall enjoy looking at them." 

lady Anne had seldom been better pleased than 
"^hen the two people she loved best in the world came 
^ together, Lisa looking brighter than she had done 
suice she came to St. George's. The portfolio was sent 
^•^^^j and the autotypes were laid out on the drawing- 
^m table. Lisa's admiration quite satisfied Mr. 
^rbet, who had spent hours in choosing them. There 
^ei^ twelve of them, about the same size, from the best 

■ 

pictures in the National Gallery. 

" Lady Anne," said Mr. Corbet, " do you think I am 
Dearly enough related to Miss Dalbiac to ask her to 
accept these ?" 

" I should say, certainly, my dear Spenser," answered 
lady Anne, letting down her eye-glass. 

"Then will you give me the pleasure of having 
chosen them for you ?" he said to Lisa. 

A feeling of unwillingness came over her, but she 
conquered it instantly, knowing that it was impossible 
to refuse. 
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" Thank yoiu I will indeed," she said. " It is most 

* 

cousinly of you. They are beautiful But as we are 
so nearly related, I think I should like you to call me 
by my name." 

The colour rose suddenly in Mr. Corbet's dark face 
as he bent over the table. 

" The reward is more than I deserve," he said after 
a moment, looking up and smiling. " Thank you, lisa. 
You have given me a great privilege." 

Lady Anne was delighted. Such little scenes as 
this always suited her, and how much more when she 
was so deeply interested in the actors ! She had always 
known how charming Spenser could be when he forgot 
his public self, and thought of nothing but making an 
hour pass pleasantly for her. But he was generally 
nothing of a ladies' man, and these attentions and 
pretty speeches to a young woman like Lisa were quite 
new developments. 

She looked at him curiously and affectionately, when 
after a time Lisa left the room, and he sat down opposite 
to her, in his usual arm-chair beside PufiTs comer.' He 
stared thoughtfully at the fire, and did not speak at once. 

" You are bringing me into trouble," he said presently. 
"Don't you remember my teUing you once that I 
did not mean to marry till I was forty ?" 

"Yes, my dear, quite well," said Lady Anne. 
" Have you changed your mind ?" 

" What is a fellow to do ! And you thought it such 
a wise notion, and quoted one man after another who 
had spoilt his prospects by marrying too soon. And 
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then, ma'am, you have a niece from Paris, the most 
captivating person, except yourself, in England, — let 
^ixe come here just as usual, and expect one to remain 

^^^Oscorched. I have tried to stay away " 

"Have you, reaUy! Oh, Spenser, be serious. Do 
you mean what you are saying ? You must know that 
Nothing could make me happier. You are not so very 
young. Forty is absurdly late. I am sure I never told 
you to wait so long as that." 

Mr. Corbet smiled, " I am quite serious," he said. 

**I told you this as an excuse for myself, — because I 

Want to interfere about her a little. She is very anxious 

to get back to her painting. She feels restless and 

unsettled; this is such an unaccustomed life to her. 

And this afternoon I found her wandering at the other 

end of the village." 

"Poor girl! But what am I to do?" said Lady 
Anne, with tears in her eyes. "She cannot possibly 
paint here." 

" I want you to let me find some place where she 
can paint. And if I may say so, I think she ought to 
have a maid of her own. She will not be happy 
without a certain amount of liberty, and a person of her 
appearance cannot go about alone." 

" Certainly not.. I quite agree with you," said Lady 
Anne. " And you really are attached to her ! I have 
been hoping, but I did not know. Well — she thinks a 
good deal of her old life, but I don't fancy you will find 
any one in your way." 

" Those French artists ! She has better taste," said 
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Mr. Corbet. "With your encouragement, I don't feel 
much fear of them." 

" Nor do I, of the artists," said Lady Anne. " I had 
a little suspicion, at one time, about that yoimg M^r. 
Thorpe — ^but I don't think so now." 

"No, I think not. They were talking about hixo- 
at Miss Kenneth's the other day. X saw him, yo"ix 
know. A pleasant-looking boy, with nice curly hair 
and blue eyes. Miss Kenneth's niece seemed to "b^ 
rather enthusiastic about him. No danger there. Still* 
if I really have your consent, and if I am not asking to^ 
much, I wish you would feel the way for me a little- 
I must confess — you may be shocked — ^but I could xxo>tr 
risk a refusal" 

" I should be very sorry if you did," said Lady Anxx^- 
" You have my consent indeed, and my best wishes." 

Lisa did not come back into the room for an ho"i:i^' 
and they talked about her all the time. 

Then Lady Anne reminded her that her co 
Spenser had never heard her play, and these two n^ 
friends of hers sat listening in the firelight, while s 
played herself back, as she never could help doing, 
the little salon in the Paris street, to hard work, perhag^ 
and anxiety, but also to the freedom that lightens eve 
load. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



A STOBY TOLD IN THE PALACE. 



'* I loved him not ; and yet now he is gone 

I feel I am alone." 

W. S. Landob. 

^^"T Anne, whose own faithful maid had been with her 

^ her life, had not the faintest idea how to set about 

^^ing one for Lisa. She consulted her Mend Lady 

■^^^tiseU, who began by telling her several frightftd 

^^es about registry offices, and went on to say, in a 

^^t of active benevolence, — " Now, dear Lady Anne, 

^Vdd you leave it to me ? I shaU. ask quite quietly 

^^ong my friends. Just at this moment I don't happen 

^ inow of any one, but I am always hearing of excellent 

^^ds. There's dear Mrs. David Scott, who is so very 

^ciful, and never keeps a maid more than three months. 

^Ae parts with them simply for nothing. She hates 

Monotony, poor dear, and finds it so tiresome always to 

^ waited on by the same face and the same voice. 

^h, sadly foolish ! but she is so amiable, and sweetly 

l^X^etty, that one can't help loving her." 

" As for me," said Lady Anne, " I don't know what 
I should do if Eachel went away, I should be miser- 
^tle for the rest of my life. But if you really will under- 
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take this business I shall be more thankful than I caJi 
say. 

Lisa's maid was not, after all, transferred from Mrs- 
David Scott. Lady ManseU began her efforts by caHing 
on Miss Kenneth, whom she considered one of the most 
discreet of her acquaintance. When she had entered 
upon her business, Tiny Perrott, blushing and apologetic, 
begged to put in a word for her mother's old lady's-maid, 
Mary Kean. She was now living at home, but was 
anxious to find another situation. Tiny had had a lettei 
from her that very morning. 

" She is engaged to the blacksmith," said Tiny, " bul 
they don't mean to be married just yet." 

" And why did she leave your mamma ?" said Ladj 
ManseU. Tiny blushed and hesitated. Esther, wh( 
knew the whole story, came to the rescue. 

" For nothing at all serious," she said. " They hac 
a disagreement, of which my friend Clementina was th( 
subject. Kean was rather too soft-hearted and sym 
pathising — was not that it, my dear ?" 

Tiny nodded. 

" Ah, very well. That is quite satisfactory," sai( 
Lady ManseU. 

So the negotiation went on and prospered. Mrs 
Perrott rather grudgingly wrote a character for Mar) 
Kean ; she could not deny that she was clever, honest 
and good-tempered. Lisa rather Hked the idea of having 
a maid from MaUam. The cheerful Kean accordinglj 
arrived in town on an appointed day, and after visiting 
her dear Miss Tiny, rejoicing over her improved looks 
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^d pouring out floods of Mallam gossip, journeyed on 
to St. George's, where she was awed into gravity and 
quietness by the stately old palace, its cloisters, its ivy 
and sentries, as well as by the graceful dignified ladies, 
and grey-haired Bachel with her large cap and soft old 
black silk gown. 

One Saturday, not long after Kean had entered upon 
her new duties, lisa came in from a walk and found her 
aunt lying on her sofa, rather pale and weary, as if she 
^ been entertaining a great many visitors. 

"I am glad you are come in, dear," she said. " Who 
do you think has been to see me ? You have just missed 
^61*: she has only been gone five minutes." 

"Miss Kenneth ?" suggested Lisa. 

"Yes: how clever of you! She seems very kind, 
^^ tow odd ! I see now what Spenser means when he 
^ Iier Charity." 

^ut what did she come for? Anything besides 
® Pleasure of seeing you?" said Lisa, taking off her 
* ^Xii. sitting down on a low chair close to her aunt's 
^' "^th her face on a level with hers. 

^he came, most kindly, to talk to me about you." 

^What had she to say about me ?" said Lisa, looking 
^ ^« floor and clasping her hands, a usual movement 
^ ler, when she was the least nervous or agitated. 

Spenser had been telling her that you wished to go 

^^th your painting, but that there was a little diffi- 

^^ about arranging it. She came to tell us that she 

JXist taken the house next door to her own. I under- 

^^^ that she wished to take in more children — most 

^^L n. 1 
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good of her, I am sure — ^but had not room for thi 
And she will be quite delighted if you will use 
drawing-room for a studio, put all your things th 
and go there whenever you like. It is really t 
friendly of her." 

" Very," said Lisa. " Dear aunt Anne, I am enti 
in your hands. My painting is a great happiness to 
But you must tell me quite frankly and truly what 
think of this plan. If you dislike it in the least, j 
say so. Miss Kenneth is very kind, and so is Spei 
but I belong to you." 

"Dear child!" said Lady Anne, smiling in ans 
to Lisa's expressive eyes. " Of course I miss you e^ 
hour that you are away. But I must try and 1 
myself from being selfish, or else I may be sj 
punished by and by. I think you had better ac< 
the offer. Now that you have Mary, there is 
dijfficulty in your going backwards and forwards. C 
suppose you wait till the days are a little longer," 

" Very well," said Lisa, rather thoughtfully. 

" I was asking Miss Kenneth something about 3 
old acquaintance, Mr. Thorpe," said Lady Anne aft 
minute. " She gives a very bright account of him, 
says he is working hard to reform aU sorts of bad th 
where he lives. I asked her whether her brother 
her niece did not sympathise with him very kin 
She said yes, but no one who knew him could 1 
sympathising with him. I must tell you why I asl 
Spenser thought one day that the younger Miss Kem 
spoke of Mr. Thorpe rather enthusiastically. I am s 
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* ^ttrious old woman, that I felt a wish to know if there 

^^^^y was anything. But I did not make out much 

™^ Adjss Kenneth's manner. My dearest Lisa, forgive 

^e/ "What have I said ?" 

-L«a.dy Anne in her slow and gentle voyage of dis- 

coveirjr^ seemed suddenly to have struck upon a rock. 

I^^ leaned forward with a slight groan, and hid her 

face ill jigp hands. Lady Anne's heart sank. She sat 

up axx her sofa, and looked at the girl silently for a 

monx^iit. Presently she began, rather hoarsely ; " Lisa, 

you "told me just now that you belonged to me. I b^ 

^^ y^H, my love, to tell me everything as if I was your 

motlxer. What sad mistake have I been making ?" 

** If one, I hope," said Lisa, recovering herself, and 

^^^ering the gentle pleading tones with a smile. 

^'Tiat is it that you want to know ? I am ready to 

^^ you anything." 

'* Then, my dear, what is the link between you and 

^^ young man ?" 

**Will came to us in Paris last May," said Lisa. 

^e met of course as old friends — and he, poor fellow, 

^^^ see, was young and not very wise, so he let himself 

^*ift into caring for me. It was that, I think : we were 

S^ther a great deal, and he followed me about every- 

^^ej-e. Then one day at Versailles he told me all about 

' ^e said, smiling slightly and sadly at the remem- 

^^ce. "And at first I told him it was quite out of 
ft ^ 

^^ question. But he was so much in earnest, and I 
^ like him very much — I see now that it was foolish 
^ wrong of me — I told him that we would leave it 
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for a year, to see if he would do something to distinguish 
himself. He was so lazy, and had failed at Oxford 
entirely through idleness. I told him that either of us^ 
who met the right person in the interval, was to let tie 
other know." 

" I understand," said Lady Anne with a little sigh 
of relief. " Then you are not bound to him at alL ^ 
And that kind of character could not suit you, could it ? 
Very good and amiable, I daresay, but I remember what 
you said to me about that." 

" A most unfortunate thing happened to me," said 
Lisa. " Will insisted on giving me a ring — one of his 
mother's — which, of course, if nothing came of it, I 
should have given back to him at the end of the year. 
I lost the ring in a most painful way. Now will you 
promise me something?" 

" Certainly, my dear." 

" Say nothing to Spenser about it." 

Lady Anne gazed at her niece in astonishment. 
Lisa saw the look, and the faint smUe hovering round 
her mouth, and coloured deeply. Then she hastened to 
teU the story of the ring, in as few words as possible. 
Lady Anne listened with the most earnest attention. 

" WeU," she said, " it was a wonderful piece of good 
fortime that Spenser bought the ring. If he knew, 
of course he would give it back to you. Why won't 
you let me teU him ?" 

"I do not want him to know — at least not at 
present," said Lisa. " I felt obliged to teU Will, and he 
begged me never to mention it again. He has the most 
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generous nature. I think you would like Will, aunt 
Ajxne. You can understand that this and other things 
keep him very much in my mind." 

"Yes. But you still puzzle me a little. It was 
certainly you who first hinted to me the possibility of 
1^ marrying Miss Keimeth." 

"I know I did," said Lisa. "It would be the best 

thing for him in many ways. She is an heiress, and the 

states join, and it would be the healing of a family 

^^arreL Fate would seem to swing roimd again from 

^^^iig to right, if those two were married. And I told 

^^ he ought, to marry some one who would admire 

^^, instead of laughing at him as I always did. But 

^on't like Miss Kenneth herseK very much, and I 

^•^'t think it will ever come to anything. I am dread- 

^^y afraid, do you know, that he will be constant to 

^- My troubles about WiU are not at all ended. And 

^^ ^orst of it is, that though my reason wishes him to 

^^•1^ this girl, the rest of me seems to rebel against it. 

^"W I have told you everything," she said, looking up, 

^ if you were my mother herself. I never have told 

^y one so much, but I never had a friend like you." 

" My darling," said Lady Anne affectionately, " all I 

^Bn say is that you shaU never repent trusting me. 

-^ow, I will be candid in my turn, and teU you that I 

^nly see one way out of the difficulty. It is that the 

^ht person should appear, and make you reaUy sure of 

yourself. I know it is very sad to disappoint those who 

are attached to you, but some people have to pay that 

penalty for being a little more attractive than the rest 
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of humanity. This poor Will is not the first youngman 
who has adored a woman superior to himself, and has 
had to make up his mind bravely to live without her. 
If he is worth anything at all, it won't do him any harm. 
At any rate, it would never do for you to throw yourseU 
away, and waste your life in an ill-assorted marri^ige 
which I really think it would be. But somebody els( 
must convince you of that. I had better leave it to him.' 

Lisa sat silently looking on the ground. 

*' I should like to know," said Lady Anne presentlj 
in a low voice, " if you have any idea who is in m; 
mind." 

" I think, perhaps, I have," answered Lisa. 

" Well, darling, I may tell you that very real happi 
ness is within your reach, if you will only be wis 
enough to take it. I won't talk about the position an 
so on, for I know you don't care about that, though 
must confess that it adds to my pleasure for yoi 
Think about it. He is coming to-morrow." 

Lisa did not speak. As she sat there thinking, wit 
a face rather too sad for a girl who had just received s 
flattering an annoimcement, the afternoon letters wei 
brought in. 

Then, after a minute, an exclamation from Lad 
Anne made her niece look up suddenly. 

" Eead that, Lisa," and %he put an open letter inl 
her hand. 

" My dear Lady Anne — ^I have just heard that m 
uncle Fareham is dangerously ill at Florence. I mui 
go to him at once, and shall probably start to-night. 
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^ — 

^ write to you when I get there, I very much regret 
tliat I cannot find time to run down to St. George's 
before I go, but I leave my interests in your kind and 
vise hands. Eemember me to Lisa. — ^Yours afifection- 
^*dy, Spenser Corbet." 

A firm, decided hand-writing, like that of a man 
who had won aU his battles. Of course Fortune had 
^6en on his side, but, as Lisa said once, how can you 
ineasure people, except by their success ? 

^et, now that the conquering hero was come, that 

^'s life-long ideal had set up herseK as his ambition's 

^^est prize, she read his letter with no feeling but a little 

^®^^f that she need not make up her mind so soon. No 

^^bt Spenser Corbet was very much more to be admired 

^d respected than Will Thorpe, but yet 

tady Anne would have been both grieved and sur- 
"^ed if she could have read the thoughts in Lisa's 
^*^d that night. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



NEW HOUSES. 



*' Ah, dreary March month 1 is this then a time for building wearily 1 
Sad, sad to think that the year is but begun." 

Chables Eingslet. 

That March afternoon the grass was bending and quiver- 
ing before a strong east wind, which raised clouds of 
dust in the roads, blowing it across the freshly-painted 
palings against the bright red fronts of WiU Thorpe's 
new houses in the Long Croft. But the sun shone with 
aU his returning strength, and nobody minded the wind, 
unbecoming as it was. 

The quarry people had been busy all day moving 
from old abodes into new, palaces by contrast. Len- 
nard*s Lane, soon to be pulled down, looked more 
miserable than ever. The crumbling, wretched cottages 
seemed only waiting with dismal resignation to be swept 
off the face of the earth. Curiosity had brougjit a good 
many visitors from MaHam and Selbridge, to look on, or 
lend a hand in the moving. Will, the landlord, walked 
about from house to house, followed by looks of smiling 
admiration, and there were other distinguished visitors 
as well — ^Alfred Perrott, swallowed up in an Ulster coat. 



t< ^ 
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'^th his hands in his pockets ; Julia Kenneth, who had 
driven over in her pony-cart, and had picked up C3iar- 
l^tte by the way. Tiny was at home with a bad cold. 

The two girls walked about at first with Will, Julia 
^^^Iking to the people in her frank way, Lotty silent and 
^ther contemptuous. Presently Archer came up and 
^ked Will to go with him as far as his old house at the 
^Pper end of the lane. 

*' Perhaps the ladies might find it pleasanter here," 
fe suggested. " The wind cuts down the gully like a 

" I don't mind the wind," said Julia. " Is there any- 
^i^ngtosee?" 

"I was only going to show Mr. Thorpe how bad 
^tiixigs really were — what he's saved us from, Miss 
■^^imeth," said Archer. "The back of my house has 
^P^jed us the trouble of pulling it down. It shows how 
tti^y '^gpg p^ij ijp — jjQ^ meant to last long, I should say." 

" Oh, I must come and see it too," said Julia. " I 
^^xxiember the first day I walked up the lane, and saw 
yoxir house. Last September ; six months ago." 

"And we don't forget that we owe our new houses 
P^oiiy to you, ma'am," said Archer. 

*' Nothing of the kind," answered Julia, laughing. 

-^ you coming ?" she said, turning to Lotty. 

**I think not," said Lotty, and she turned away 

^^ards her brother, who was standing with a grim 

®^e on his face, watching the younger members of the 

®^^ family, as they tottered into their new dwelling 

^^^r the weight of tables and chairs. He looked round 
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as she came up, and they both glanced after the three 
who were walking quickly across the road towards the 
entrance of the lane. 

" Why didn't you go with them ?" said Alfred. 

" Because I'm sick of them," replied Lotty, laconi- 
cally. 

"You have been cross for months. What's the 
matter with you ? You have not got over Tiny's going 
to London yet. What is the good of sulking, when a 
thing is over and done with." 

" If things were over and done with ! But they are 
not," said Lotty, "and that is just it. We have aD 
made a mess of it somehow. I thought you were sc 
sharp, and you have let everything be taken out of youi 
hands. Tiny sticks to Matthew in spite of everything 
and that Will Thorpe, who spoilt all by coming here 
will marry Julia and have both the estates. I did thin) 
you would manage to get something for yourseK. 
wonder you stay here at aU." 

" Because I am not such a fool as you," said Alfrec 
"TU give you leave to call me one, though, if Wi 
Thorpe does get everything he wants. So far froi 
having two estates, I shall be surprised if he has one." 

" At any rate he will have Selbridge. Julia worshii 
him." 

" Why — he is half engaged already." 

" Oh, that will come to nothing. Julia let out i 
me that Miss Dalbiac doesn't care for him. She foun 
that out when she saw her. There is somebody else i 
the wind. Tiny saw him. He is a lord now, I believ 
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AndKean wrote to Tiny the other day and told her 
that she didn't know how it would be, but they talked 
about nobody else at St. George's Palace. So he may 
have Miss Dalbiac, and I wish him joy of her. And 
Will Thorpe will have Julia Kenneth and Selbridge. 
Old Sir Thomas will be as pleased as Punch." 

"Very welL You always were amazingly clever," 
said Alfred. "Fll tell you this, then. It is just 
possible that he won't have Mallam." 

"How do you make that out? I thought you and 
papa had been more civil to Matthew lately. I wanted 
to ask you why. You were angry enough after Julia 
Kenneth had hiTn to dinner with Tiny that night in the 
autumn." 

"Yes, she did us there," said Alfred, smiling. 
"However, there was a Uttle crack even then, and it is 
ever widening, as the poet says. Mr. Will won't be 
^thont his pimishment, for turning everything here 
topsy-turvy. He confessed to me himself that his uncle 
J^ever cared to hear about these cottages. The fact is, 
you know, the Squire is jealous. No wonder; and 
jealousy leads to a good many things, let me teU you. 
-^d then, when WiU is left with an income considerably 
^Uced from what it was this time last year, what with 
oottages that cost hundreds more than they need, and 
other people's debts as weU — ^why, he won't be quite 
^ch a desirable son-in-law for Sir Thomas Kenneth." 

"I wouldn't be too sure, if I were you, that the 
Squire won't stick to him through aU. He likes him 
better than he ever liked anybody before." 
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"We shall see," said Alfred. "Good day, M 
Penn. I suppose you are glad to get into comfoita' 
quarters." 

"Why bless you," said fat Mrs. Penn, droppinj 
feather-bed at her feet, and smiling upon them 'w 
folded arms. " The thought of it's kept us aKve all 
winter. And I hopes as him as has done it H have 
reward both i* this world and the next. That's all ] 
got to say, Mr. Alfred." 

"Ah! you wouldn't have got your houses so s 
out of the Squire." 

" That there man's like a piece o' stone," said J 
Penn, her face darkening. "We don't owe him 
thanks, that's certain. And what's more, he needn'1 
expectin' on 'em. It'd serve him right if every mai 
the place was to say as he wouldn't work for hiTn 
another hour. My master's said so many a time." 

" That would be awkward," said Alfred, with a si 
smile. 

" The more awk'ard it was, the righter it'd serve hi 

" But we don't aU get what we deserve in this woi 

"No, we doesn't, and a good thing, too, for S( 
people, my word!" 

Mrs. Penn snatched up her feather-bed, shook 
punched it, as if it was the Squire himseK, an opera 
which made Lotty and Alfred move backwards has 
and marched on into her new house, still mutte 
angrily. 

" Mr. Lennard would hardly enjoy that sort of thi 
said Alfred to his sister. 
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" I should think not. What horrid people these are ! " 
"A blackguard lot. So I always told Thorpe, but 
he would not listen to me. And that Archer, with his 
smooth looks and speeches, is the worst of them aU. 
I wish I had asked that woman what he thought about 
it. You would have heard something worth listen- 
ing to." 

Will himself thought it was rather good-natured of 
Alfred to take an interest in his new houses, and to 
walk over on the great day of the flitting. As to Julia 
Kenneth's friendly sympathy, he had learnt to expect 
%t on every occasion. She and her father had been 
his great helps and coimseUors aU through the time of 
building, and Sir Thomas had even offered to advance 
hina money, but up till now Will had paid everything 
biDttself. He felt a little uncomfortable now and then 
*^ the decided reduction in his income, but consoled 
hiiiiself with the thought that the houses were sure to 
P^y. And — perhaps he was too trustful and unsus- 
picious, but he could not see any reason to fear a change 
^ his uncle's intentions. He was very happy that day, 
^ he watched the furniture going into the new houses, 
and began to feel that his winter's work was done. 
Fet there was something grave and anxious in his 
happiness, a cloud of soberness over the joy, an unwill- 
ingness to think of the future that seemed as if it might 
be drawing so near. But Julia Kenneth saw the far- 
away look in his eyes as she wished him good-bye that 
afternoon, and there was something in her manner that 
seemed to accord itself with his doubtful mood. 
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" Good-bye," she said. " Here is a good wish for 
you. I hope everything you undertake may be as suc- 
cessful as this." 

"Thank you," said WilL "And I hope I m«f 
always have such kind friends to help me througL" 

He walked briskly home, and found his uncle sitting 
over the library fire. Mr. Lennard had changed his 
habits a good deal that winter. He no longer went out 
walking with his stick and his dogs, but spent most of 
his time indoors, reading, or more often haK asleep ia 
his chair. Will did not think he seemed well ; he felt 
the cold so much, comparatively slight as it had been, 
and his fine head of hair seemed to grow thinner and 
greyer every day. He had lost a good deal too of the 
cynical cheerfulness of last year. His gleams of fan 
and sweetness were almost gone, and he was generally 
both sad and irritable, taking a dark view of everything. 
Not a very congenial character for a young man to 
spend his life with, but, on the whole, Will seemed to 
have got through the winter with him very welL He 
had of course been thoroughly occupied with his build- 
ing, and besides that his uncle had hired a horse for 
him, and he had hunted once or twice a week, not to 
mention plenty of shooting. And his affection for his 
uncle, his gratitude to this lonely man who had made a 
son of him, were strong enough to bear a good deal of 
trial and provocation. 

"Uncle Lennard," he said, walking up to the fire, 
" we have got through our flitting. The people will all 
sleep under their new roofs to-night." 
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"Why did not you stay and sleep there too ?" 

Will laughed. "I talked to them a little about 
teeping the places clean aiid tidy," he said. " They are 
^ot much used to that. But it is a great thing to be 
tidy to begin with." 

** I suppose you feel like a father to them aU. Did 
they prostrate themselves aU round and ofifer thanks- 
giving?" 

"They are not of the prostrating kiad, thank good- 
ness." 

"At least they gave you a cheer ?" 

"Not even that to-day. They were too busy. I 
walked ofif quietly." 

"Ungrateful brutes!" 

"I don't much believe in ingratitude. It is one's 
®^Ti feult if one expects too much." 

"Expect an ill turn for a good one, and you will be 
*t>oiit right. It is a sickening subject. What is your 
^tivity going to do next ?" 

"Well — ^in a month or two I hope to be engaged, 
J^M know," said Will, looking gravely into the fire. 

"May one ask to whom ?" 

"Have you forgotten ? To Miss Dalbiac, of course." 

" Oh, the fair Antigone. She stUl reigns, does she ? 
And what if she won't have you ?" 

"Then — I don't know. British Columbia — or any 
place where there is hard work to be done." 

"There is some sense in that. But I expect she 
will have you, and with a great deal of pleasure. Her 
father left her nothing, did he ?" 
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"I believe not. But she is with her aunt Lady 
Anne Corbet, who is very fond of her, and you may b© 
sure she has plenty of opportunities, if she chooses to 
take any of them," said Will, rather gloomily. " I don't 
feel at all certain, myself." 

" What a foolish fellow you are ! Why don't yo* 
put an end to aU the uncertainty by marrying Mis^ 
Kenneth ? They are always running after you." 

"That is the old story, uncle Lennard. Don't go 
back to it again, please." 

" You will get yourself into a scrape by this othetr 
marriage. You will want more money to spend than tl 
can give you. There will be no limit to her expecta^ — 
tions, after living with Lady Annes and people of thai 
kind." 

" You don't know her," said Will quietly. 
" I can very well imagine her. I foresee this, 
shall have to take refuge in an almshouse, while yoi 
and your aristocratic bride set yourselves up here^^ 
What a delightful change for the neighbourhood ! Yoc*- 
will build new cottages, of course, all over the estate^:^ 
and how popular you will be! Nobody will knoi^^^^ 
whether I am dead or alive, and I have the comfort o^^ 
feeling that nobody will care." 

As he said this, in a low, weary, peevish voice, Mr^ 
Lennard sat in a careless drooping attitude, leaning hi^ 
head on one hand, and letting the other hang straights 
and limp over the arm of his chair. Will, standing nearr 
him on the rug, was silent for a minute. 

" Uncle Lennard," he said presently, " when you sajT 
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Jiangs like that, you make me wish that I had never 
come here at alL" 

'* Thank you. A very grateful and considerate wish," 
said his uncle in the same tona 

This kind of thing went on all the evening. Will 
spoie very little ; he knew well that silence was best, 
wlxen every word was an additional irritation. A very 
long weary evening it was, the wind howling in the 
cbiixaneys, trees creaking outside, strange cracks and 
noises in the old woodwork of the house. Will was 
heajtily glad when it came to an end. 

The change in his uncle kept him sadly awake for a 

long time that night. The Idndliness which used to be 

hidden under Mr. Lennard's sharp words seemed to be 

iead and gone. AU his intercourse with Will was cold, 

careless, contemptuous. No sympathy in his work or 

^ love ; both alike half laughed at and half disapproved 

^* And now, added to aU this, a tone of bitter personal 

complaint, which was both painful and incomprehensible. 

^ith this atmosphere at home, there was not much 

^tisfection to be foimd in twelve new cottages by the 

Guilder of them. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



CLOUDS IN will's SKY. 



'' The rolling hours bring heavy heat of noon, 

The creeping mist descends, 

The mountain tops and the blue heavens are hid. 

And the clear pathway ends.'' 

E. D. Cross. 

Will had made an engagement for the next day to join 
Sir Thomas and Miss Kenneth in one of their frequent 
drives to the large town some miles off, whose smoke 
was sometimes to be seen from Mallam hoveling on the 
western horizon. He had made one of the party on 
these occasions several times before, and it was always 
a pleasant day. Julia never had too much shopping, 
and what she had to do was done in an off-hand amusing 
style. Sir Thomas went off on business of his own, and 
the two young people amused themselves as they liked, 
and met him at the hotel for lunch at two o'clock. 
There were generally a few Smith volumes to be changed 
at the station, which was a large and lively one, a 
junction for the north aad west. All the trains stopped 
here, and distinguished-looking people going to Scotland 
sometimes found themselves obliged to wait here for an 
hour or two. 
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On this particular day a train from London came up 
just as Will and Julia had arrived at the bookstall. A 
gentleman got out, and walked slowly along the plat- 
form. He had the princely and statesman-like talent of 
never forgetting a face. So as they both turned round 
to look at the train, he looked at them and knew them 
at once. Julia knew him too, and Will was not likely 
to have forgotten the lucky feUow who got into the great 
yellow carriage and drove off with Lisa Dalbiac, while 
^© i^as shut out and left behind. 

"It is Lord Fareham," said Julia. "Does he 
^inember me, I wonder ! What can he be doing here !" 
The slight additional colour was not brought to 
'^"^iJia's cheek by the sight of Lord Fareham himself, but 
^y* the recollections and associations that he brought 
®^^^denly to her mind. He, on his part, found the sight 
^"^ these two together rather pleasant and reassuring, and 
^^^^ at once ready with a very cordial greeting. 

"I have not seen your aunt for months," he said to 
^^tlia, as they stood talking by the bookstall. " I have 
^€11 away all the winter, till two or three weeks ago, and 
^^ce I came back I have been very deeply engaged." 
" We don't hear very often from my aunt," said Julia, 
* Does Miss Dalbiac go there to paint now ?" 
"Now and then, but not constantly, I think." 
"Is she well?" said WiU. "I suppose you have 
seen her?" 

" I have seen her twice. She does seem pretty well," 
said Lord Fareham, raising his eyes deliberately to 
Will's fetce and looking at him. 
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The young fellow had not been able to ask his 
questions in a totally unconcerned tone, or to banish 
every atom of eagerness from his expression. Thus the 
two men were not very fairly matched, for Spenser 
Corbet had self-control enough for both of them. 

Till now it had never occurred to Will to be jealous 
of this distant cousin of Lisa's, except as being connected 
with her, and having the privilege of seeing her at all 
sorts of times. But now something in Lord Fareham's 
manner, carefully guarded as it was, flashed into his mind 
the thought that here was the rival he had to fear. Of 
course ! this clever, successful, good-looking man must 
have good taste enough to admire her beyond everything, 
and was also just the distinguished person that she had 
talked of in old days. This was serious indeed. No 
one had hinted to him that it was likely to be the case ; 
certainly not Julia ; not Lotty, to whom she had told 
her convictions, but who was not inclined to do anything 
in the way of driving Will towards a Selbridge haven 
of refuge. The new idea absorbed all Will's senses for 
the moment. He did not hear what Lord Fareham was 
saying to Julia, and stood gazing dreamily at a book in 
his hand till she turned and spoke to him. 

" Lord Fareham has an hour to wait here. He would 
like to see the town. Shall we show it to him ?" 

" Most happy," said Will, and he walked out of the 
station with his companions, rather thankful that it was 
not necessary for him to make himself agreeable. 

Julia did all that. She was at her best that day, 
cheerful, and not at all fierce ; and she and Lord Fareham 
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talked away pleasantly as they went up the street, 
ft'esenily Will, not without pleasure, remembered a 
commission that Sir Thomas had given him. 

"There was that paper we were to ask for at 

Taxrant's office/' he said to Julia, "It is down that 

street, I think. If you like to walk on, I'U overtake you." 

"All right; thank you," she answered, and Will 

^"Urned down a side street. 

"Mr. Thorpe is a neighbour of yours, I think," said 
Loid Fareham. 

"Yes, and a great friend. You should talk to my 
^•"ther about him ; there is no subject he likes better," 
^^^^d Julia smiling. 

"Very energetic, isn't he, in redressing grievances, 
d 80 on ? I remember your talking of his work one 
^^y in the autumn." 

"He is the best fellow in the worid, and gets little 
^ough credit for it," said Julia, with a heartiness which 
d not quite please his lordship, who would have pre- 
wired something more sentimental. 

Lady Anne had frightened him a little with her 
Account of Thorpe. This tiresome boy seemed to have 
^ trifle more harm in him than they had at first sup- 
posed; though neither of them could believe that a 
^oman like Lisa would in the end prefer him to Spenser 
Corbet. 

" I wonder if you could enlighten me," he said. " I 
don't quite like asking Miss Dalbiac questions about her 
past life — ^have you any idea how intimate Mr. Thorpe 
was with them?" 
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Julia was silent for a minute. 

" Don't think me impertinent and curious," he said. 
" I am related to her, you know, and very much inter- 
ested in her. Naturally, I want to know about her 
friends." 

" Oh, I quite understand," said Julia. " Very inti- 
mate indeed, I fancy. At least. Colonel Dalbiac seems 
almost to have treated Mr. Thorpe as a son." 

" Ah ! He went to stay with them in Paris, I think." 

" He was in Paris at the same time — I don't think 
he stayed with them. It was after that, though, that 
Colonel Dalbiac was so very paternal In the autumn— 
but I suppose I ought not to tell you, Lord Fareham." 

" Do you mean that he was telegraphed for, when 
the colonel was dying ? That I am aware of." 

" No ; before that. I don't know why I should tell 
you, I am sure — except that it will pretty well show you 
what terms they were on, as you wish to find that out. 
Colonel Dalbiac owed £500 to a man who lives near us ; 
he is a lawyer, and agent to Mr. Thorpe's uncle. I dare- 
say the man behaved badly about the money. At least, 
he insisted on its being paid. So Colonel Dalbiac wrote 
to Mr. Thorpe, and asked him to pay it. That was treat- 
ing him as rather more than a friend, wasn't it ?" 

" And he paid it ?" said Lord Fareham. 

« Of course." 

" But surely he has been repaid !" 

" It is possible, but I don't think so. Colonel Dalbiac 
died very soon after. If you care for my opinion, it is 
this, that Miss Dalbiac never knew of the debt at 
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^ ^uch less who paid it. I am sure he never told 

" You only do Miss Dalbiac justice. And may I ask 
wio ^^as your informant ? Mr. Thorpe himself ?" 

'* You do him injustice," said Julia, with spirit. " If 
you xnust know, I heard it from the man's daughter to 
wnoxjci the money was paid. Ah, by the by, do you re- 
mencxber a girl— Miss Perrott— who was staying with my 
aimti in the autumn ?" 

** Perfectly. She knew Miss Dalbiac." 
** It was her father. She is the best of them." 
I^rd Fareham gazed gravely on the pavement. The 
^'^^ had evidently impressed him, and Julia was not 
sorry^ though she wondered what had made her tell it. 
^ and good motives had both had something to do 
^^h it, perhaps. The consciousness of the former made 
^^^ say rather hurriedly, — " I suppose I cannot ask you 
"^^^t to tell Miss Dalbiac, but I am afraid it will bother 
"^^r, and I am half sorry I told you, after aH Mr. Thorpe 
^ould be vexed, I know." 

"I cannot possibly express my gratitude to you for 
filing me," said Spenser, looking at her, his grave face 
^hted up with a smile. " There is nothing so horrible 
as an unknown obligation like this. One feels it in the 
air. As to who is told, and how the matter is settled, 
you can leave all that quite happily to me. Only be 
sure that you have done an untold kindness by putting 
the thing into the right hands." 

"Yours are the right hands, are they ?" said Julia. 
" I think so," he answered, qidetly. 
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There could be no further explanation, for ihei^ 
tSte-d'tSte was at an end. Will came up at the moineni/' 
Julia rather withdrew herself, and watched with soin^ 
amusement Lord Fareham's new manner with Will, 
friendly attempt at drawing out, which had not very 
great success. They talked about the town, admiihig 
the fine modem buildings in the principal street He 
told them something about himself too, that he wag 
going to Scotland to see one of his new estates ; and he 
even held out to Will a prospect of shooting there next 
season. 

" Thank you," said WilL " But I don't know where 
I shall be in the autumn." 

They walked about for some time. Julia invitee 
Lord Fareham to lunch with them at the hotel, anc 
make acquaintance with her father, but this he declined 
and parted with them at the door on his way back U 
the station. 

As they crossed the hall, Julia looked at Will anc 
laughed. 

" You were not at all too gracious about the shooting.' 

"Was I rude?" said Will. «I didn't mean to b 
that. But it is a fact, you know. For anything I cai 
teU, next autumn may find me in British Columbia." 

" Was that it ? I thought perhaps you did not lik( 
him." 

"WeU, one can always find at least two reasons 
Perhaps I have seen people I like better." 

" So have L He has not a good efifect on me at al 
Actually, papa not in yet !" 
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It was a cheerful room at the Eoyal Oak, in which 
Sir Thomas generally took his luncheon on these 
occasions. The bow-window looked out into the 
B^arket-square, and if there was any sunshine, this 
^^indow was always fuU of it. Julia took off her hat 
md sat down in a sturdy old chair in the sunniest 
coimer, glancing up at the glittering hands of the clock 
^li the market-halL 

"What do you mean when you talk about British 

Columbia ? " she said to Will. " You are not in earnest ? " 

"Don't you think it is better to be prepared for 

^"v-^iything?" said WilL "There is more than one 

^"v^^nt on the cards, which may send me over seas before 

^ ^un many months older." 

Julia was going to speak, but checked herself, and 
|^^^<i^ked out of the window again. Then they heard Sir 
Lomas's voice in the haU, asking if they were come in, 
which she glanced back at Will and said rather 
^X^edly, " If you are driven abroad, it wiH not be by 
^^ving no friends in England." 

"No, I am sure it won't," said WiU. " Thank you." 

A strange thing happened at Mallam that after- 
■^oon. Mr. Perrott paid half-an-hour's visit to the great 
^ouse, at the end of which the Squire came out with 
him, stick in hand, and they two walked away together 
through the park, out of the gates, and across by the 
field way towards the quarries. Through yellow grass 
fields, through the brown tasselled nut-wood, through a 
wonderful concert of small birds in the hedges. They 
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seemed to chatter more than usual, from surprise ( 
seeing Mr. Lennard pass. It was years since any ej 
had seen him beyond his own park gates. 

Mr. Perrott marched along, upright and full < 
importance. Mr. Lennard lounged carelessly besic 
him, his eyes generally on the ground, but now ar 
then raised to look about hiin with a sort of curiosity i 
the young springing life of this strange world, the whi 
lambs racing up and down the slopes, the soft distanc 
under the spring sun, the leaves escaping from the 
prison, the primroses and violets that began to star tl 
ground under every hedge. 

"Fine growing weather," said Mr. Perrott wit 
satisfaction. 

"Ah! and you think the young fellow wishes n 
to see his work. Very good-natured of you. I am n( 
sure that he or any of his prot6g4s deserves the compl 
ment." 

" My dear sir, you hardly do your nephew justice, ( 
the people either. You should always give people 8 
opportunity of showing gratitude. It does them good. 

" Don't talk about gratitude. I want no humbug ( 
that kind. I am just going to see what the fellow hi 
been doing all the winter. Not that I care about i 
but one cannot really judge till one has seen." 

"That is exactly what I say. And I feel pretl 
sure, whether you expect it or not, that you will derii 
some gratification from this visit. • Mr. Thorpe mu 
have made you very popular among the quarry-me 
With his attachment to you, it is quite certain." 
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"They don't know I am coming!" exclaimed Mr. 
^ixnard, stopping short, in dread of an ovation. "If 
y<^u and Will have got up any foolery, I shall go back 
at once." 

^'Dear me, no! Nothing of the kind!" cried Mr. 
I^errott " Give ns credit for knowing you better than 
^t! Only an idea of my own, asking you to walk 
over and see for yourseK. Mr. Thorpe will be surprised, 
^d so will the people. Nobody expects you." 

Thus reassured, Mr. Lennard walked on. 

There was no work going on at the quarries that 
afibemoon. The trucks stood still on the siding, birds 
^^ttered fearlessly about the face of the cliff, and perched 
^^ the great yeUow blocks of stone. Besides their 
^^ices, the only sound was the trickling and splashing 
^*^ the stream. Mr. Perrott led his employer round the 
l^any, and then down the deserted lane. Mr. Lennard 
^^^ked from side to side and whistled. 

"The people may be glad to be out of this," he said, 
^ to himself. 

"No doubt they feel proportionately grateful," said 
^lie agent benevolently. 

"That is just what I doubt," said Mr. Lennard. 

Perhaps, after all, people are sometimes glad to find 
themselves mistaken. When Will's uncle came in sight 
of the row of new houses, with their smart fronts, with 
men digging in the gardens, or smoking and looking 
about them, women appearing at the doors, children 
playing in the road, a cheerful sound of contented talk 
and laughter going up into the fresh spring air from 
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these usually grumbling throats, he stood still witli ^ 
softened face. He said nothing, but to judge from H^ 
expression, one of his best moments had come to hiif 
once more, forcing its way through jealousies and cynicaJ 
prejudices. Mr. Perrott glanced at him, slightly sur-- 
prised. If one did not fear to do injustice to thi* 
excellent man, one would say disappointed. 

" A pleasing spectacle," said Mr. Perrott, after they 
had stood for a minute or two looking on. 

"The young feUow must have spent a good deal 
more than he could afford," said Mr. Lennard, and he 
began walking forward towards the cottages. 

But then came a change. People looked up and 
saw them coming. Two or three mothers called theii 
children roughly in, and slammed the house-doors 
Some of the men loimged off down the road, others 
went on with their digging or their smoking withoul 
taking any apparent notice. A group of little boys 
ran away a few yards, and then stopped to stare. Mrs 
Penn came out of her house and shouted to some straj 
members of her family. 

"Here, Phil, Joe! come along in, will ye. Here'j 
the old gentleman a-comin', and if he catches you he'l 
put you up the chimney. He don't think the likes o 
you's fit for nothing better." 

Her boys did not come in answer to this warning 
and she stood in the garden to stare at the unusua 
visitors, disdaining to fly and hide herself as the othe 
women had done. 

If Mr. Lennard had only known, a good deal of thi 
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evident dislike was meant for his agent, not himself. 

if any of the people did not know him by sight at aU, 

^d they all regarded Mr. Perrott as a natural enemy : 

ie had so often been hard upon them for the rent of 

their old cottages, besides his obduracy about repairs. 

N"ow that they were no longer so entirely in his hands, 

the temptation to show their feelings was not to be 

resisted. 

The two men walked quietly on, and stopped near the 
gB,te of the end cottage. At the same moment its door 
'W^as opened by Archer. He had been reading, but had 
caught a glimpse of them through the window, and now 
<^^iiie out in his old thin black jacket, looking quiet, 
S^ve, and respectable. 

"Ah, there's the foreman," said Mr. Perrott. "So 
yon are not at work to-day. Archer ?" 

'* No, Mr. Perrott. We're enjoying ourselves." 

" So it seems. Do you know this gentleman ? It is 
^1-. Lennard." 

'* I was thinking it might be," said Archer, touching 
^ hat, with an unmoved countenance. 

Mr. Lennard returned the salutation carelessly. 

*'WeU," he said pleasantly enough, "you all seem 
^^ty comfortably settled here. The only thing your 
^ople want is a few lessons in manners. Diamonds, 
^^ doubt, but rough ones." 

Mr. Lennard stood with his hands in his pockets, 
^^^liling slightly, and glancing towards Mrs. Penn, who 
^^ staring and scowling at him from a neighbouring 
S^^en. 
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"Yes, sir ; we are comfortably settled, thanks to our 
good friend Mr. Thorpe," said Archer. "He's a true 
gentleman, as we all say very often. He makes one 
believe in the thing. There's nothing like a living 
example. He's almost turned me into a Tory." 

"What did you originally call yourself?" said Mr. 
Lennard. 

" Oh, a Eadical, of course. And I'm not converted. 
Nobody need think for one minute that I am." 

" It must be a comfort to your friends to know that," 
said Mr. Lennard. " I don't think my nephew would 
wish to turn you into a Tory. He has no opinions of 
his own, and won't set any up, I suppose, till he stands 
for the county." 

" I beg your pardon, sir. He has principles, at any 
rate," said Archer. " He has a noble sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures. None of our leaders can go further 
than he does in the opinion that every human being 
has a right to equal advantages in a free country. A man 
who acts up to his principles like Mr. Thorpe has no 
need to caU himself by any party name. He is sure to 
have a following." 

" You are an orator," said Mr. Lennard. " Why do 
you throw yourself away on my stone-quarries ?" 

" I have often asked myseK the same question," said 
Archer, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Indeed ! And how did you answer it ? Perhaps 
you find the part of * village Hampden ' not so unbear- 
able." 

" WeU sir, at any rate there are many parts more 
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useless and more disgraceful," replied Archer. " That of 
the ' little tyrant/ for instance." 

"My good feUow, remember who you are talking to," 
interrupted Mr. Perrott, rather shocked. 

"I'm quite aware," said Archer, smiling. "And I 
don't think Mr. Lennard misunderstands me." 

" No, we are quite on equal terms," said the Squire. 
" I am glad you brought me here, Perrott. I must say 
uiy expectations did not come near the fact." 

He turned round and walked away. Mr. Perrott 
liiigered a moment, with a very solemn face, to remon- 
strate with Archer. 

" What could you be thinking about ! Was that the 
^^J to speak to the Squire — ^Mr. Thorpe's uncle too ?" 

"Itll do him no harm," said Archer. "There's 
Nothing sharpens a man up so much as finding out what 
^^lier people really think of him." 

"Shameful, shameful!" said Mr. Perrott, shaking 
'^ Head. " What next, I wonder ! " 

"You'll find that out, maybe, in a day or two." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I decline to say any more," said Archer. "Don't 
^Ou concern yourseK, Mr. Perrott. We're Mr. Thorpe's 
^iiants now. We don't belong to you and him any 
longer." 

Mr. Perrott looked very grave, but had not time just 
then to resent the defiance; for his attention and 
Archer's were both suddenly attracted by a scrimmage 
of some kind a little further up the road. One of those 
terrible young Penns, standing with his companions to 
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watch Mr. Lennard pass, had been moved by an e^ 
spirit to pick up a good-sized stone and throw it aft^ 
hira. It hit him between the shoulders, and he tume 
instantly round. If it had not been for that, more stona 
would have followed, for several small boys were follor 
ing Phil Penn's lead, and snatching them up from th 
ground. But the Squire's pale face as he turned upc 
them, with eyes flashing fire, and hand clenched on b 
stick, was too much for these imps; they turned ar 
scampered off as hard as they could. Mr. Lennard stoc 
looking after them for a moment. Then his eyes fe 
on Mr. Perrott, coming up aghast to the rescue, and 1 
laughed. Such a laugh, Mrs. Penn said, she never i 
hear. 

" Come along, Perrott. Don't be afraid ; they woe 
stone you," he said, as he walked away. "This 
gratitude, is it ? this is popularity ! I almost think 
would be better to be unpopular. My nephew h^ 
really succeeded too well in his kind efforts for me." 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Perrott in a trembling voic 
" do me the justice to believe that I had no idea ^" 

" Of course not. Do you know, I am uncommon] 
glad to have seen with my eyes, heard with my ear 
and felt with my bones, what Will's pet people reaU 
are. I had my suspicions, but they feU short of tl 
reality. Now I am perfectly satisfied." 

Mr. Lennard talked all the way home, and had i 
attention at aU to spare for lambs or birds or spriii 
flowers. Mr. Perrott listened nervously, and calculate 
the consequences. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE END OF PHILANTHROPY. 

" The place 
Where I left off was where he felt to fail 
His conrage, Madam, through the fancy base 

That they who love, endure, or work, may rail 
And cease — if all their love, the works they wrought, 
And their endurance, men have set at nought." 

Jean Ingelow. 

"^fiED Perrott laughed loudly and irreverently when 
^ father told him of his adventure with the Squire at 
^^6 long Croft. They were sitting together after dinner. 
^^- Perrott poured himself out a glass of wine, and 
^^oked at his son with a doubtful gravity. " What is 
''^ere to laugh at, AKred?"he said. "Pray remember 
^^at I acted on your suggestion." 

"Oh yes, I remember," said AKred. "The scene 
^^ grander than I expected, that was all. Of course 
^^ ^as quite right that he should see the cottages." 

'* Quite right. And at first, do you know, I believe 
^^ Was really inclined to be pleased. But the people's 
^*^3jiner was so very offensive ; and Archer was all but 
Solent. And that little rascal, with his stone, would 
We been too much for anybody. And there is worse 
VOL. n. L 
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to come, Alfred, if I am not very much mistaken, 
seems almost beyond the limits of human depravity- 
but I feel convinced that I saw signs of a strike. DeaJr, 
dear me ! what an excellent proverb is ' Let weU alone ^ 
and how wise Mr. Thorpe would have been, if he ha^^ 
acted on it!" 

"You told him so, didn't you ?" said Alfred. 

" Many times. I warned him that he was runniim-^ 
his head into a peck of troubles." 

" The fellow is an idiot," said Alfred. " If you ha^^ 
told me last year that he would come here, and hav"^ 
such a splendid chance in life put into his hands, ai»-^ 
muddle it away with philanthropy and nonsense tiU I 
wouldn't give sixpence for it, I should not have believ^^^ 
you. I should have said. Don't teU me that any mafc^^*^ 
could be such a fool. Matt Lennard is an obstinate littU-^ 
ass, but he's worth a dozen of that great baby." 

" Ah ! you may be right," said Mr. Perrott, shakirP--^ 
his head. 

" Now, leave off being sorrowful, and let us unde^^' 
stand each other," said Alfred. " There don't seem t>^ 
be two people in Mallam in possession of their sensed-' 
except you and me. We are agreed, I think, that tl^^ 
best thing for the place is to get rid of a meddlesonx^ 
feUow, who was brought here by a whim, and has vlO 
business here at all, and has shown what an idiot he is 
by taking up with a set of Eadical roughs. He has 
spoilt all our plans, made us as uncomfortable as possible 
without any compensation — ^taken us iu to begin with, 
by pretending to carry on with Tiny. Come, you can't 
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say that we owe him much consideration. Besides, the 
fellow is a bore to his uncle. If he was no end of 
comfort to the Squire, one might feel differently." 

"What do you mean, AKred?" said Mr. Perrott 
rather nervously. " What are you thinking of ? We 
Daust leave it aU to fate ; we can't do anything." 

"Leave it to fate; that is just what I want," said 
-^ed. " If fate likes to bring on a strike at the quarries, 
^d whatever may foUow upon that event, let her. It 
^^ she, I fancy, who showed that little villain a stone 
^y^g convenient. By Jove ! I wonder what kind of 
evening Master Will is spending with his uncle. But 
P^^haps he is stopping to dine with his friends, after 
*^eir long day together." 

" Oh, come, this is private spite. We can't listen to 
^ sort of thing," said Mr. Perrott, smiling. 

"Call it what you like," laughed AKred in answer. 
^iJy let fate have her own way, and don't interfere 
^th her." 

"Poor Tiny!" said Mr. Perrott, with benevolence, 
-t should like to be able to make her happy, with a 
iear conscience." 

" In my opinion," said Alfred, " her affairs have been 
booking lip considerably during the last few months." 

Will and his uncle, however, were not spending the 
Oad time together that Alfred was pleased to imagine. 
Itfr. Lennard was particularly lively and cheerful that 
evening, asked questions about the day's doings, and 
absolutely laughed once or twice. He said not a word 
of his own adventures till Will had gone upstairs with 
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him, and stopped to wish him good-night at his door, oiJ 
the way to his own room. Mr. Lennard stood in the 
doorway, the firelight flickering behind him over the 
high unfurnished walls of his great desolate room. The 
one picture over the mantelpiece was completely hidder 
in the shadow. 

"What did those cottages cost you?" he saic 
suddenly, stopping Will as he turned down the passage 

Will thought a moment, and told him the amoun 
he had already paid. 

" Fairly cheap, I suppose. They seem weU. built ani 
comfortable." 

" They are, I think. I wish you would look at then 
some day," said Will, hardly taking in the meaning c 
his uncle's words, and emboldened by this new interes 
and kindness. 

" Very good-natured of you. But I don't find it 
safe neighbourhood to walk in. Perrott suggested ths 
I ought to see them, and I went over this afternoon wi* 
him. The grown-up people were insolent, and tk 
children threw stones at me." 

Will's first idea was that his uncle had suddenl 
gone out of his mind. The horrified look in his eye 
perhaps said as much. 

" I am not dreaming ; nor are you, I believe," saic 
Mr. Lennard. " What was to be expected from savages 
like these!" 

"I should never have expected thai V exclaimed 
Will. " Good heavens ! what am I to do to them ?" 

" Anything you please," said Mr. Lennard. " Send 
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^ the men and women to colonise some desert island, 
^d all the children to a reformatory. You seem sm*- 
Pnsed. I was not the least surprised, either by their 
conduct or yours, which must have led to it." 
" What do you mean ?" said WilL 
'' Well — ^if the people had been much impressed with 
your respect for me, I perhaps should not have been 
^^ed ' a little tyrant,' and so on." 
Who can have called you that !" 
Mr. Archer, the foreman, a particular friend of 
y^Urs, according to himself. But pray don*t look as if I 
^^ told you something more horrible and unnatural 
^^^•ii ever was heard before. It does not strike me in 
^liat way, I assure you. I find it rather enlivening. It 
proves to me, if I wanted any more proof, what an 
^*^teriy mean and rascally thing human nature is." 

*' Uncle Lennard," began WiU earnestly, "I don't 
^ow^ what to say or do. But I beg of you to believe 

"Ask something easier, my dear feUow. Good- 
^ght. Don't let the sins of human nature keep you 
^^ake." 

He nodded carelessly to WiU, entered his room and 
shut the door. Will stood for a minute in the passage, 
■but soon collected himself and went his way. 

Next morning, without saying anything more to his 
uncle, he walked off to the quarries immediately after 
breakfast. He found the men in full work. Archer at 
the head of them — ^he had quite recovered from his acci- 
dent They were so busy that their young landlord 
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stood by for some minutes looking on, without exchang- 
ing more than a nod with any of them. At last Archer, 
having despatched some trucks down the line, came up 
to him, quite aware of the trouble in his face, and of the -s 
cause of it. 

" A large order, sir," said Archer. " Never knew the^ 
work anything like what it has been this winter. ]■ 
should say the quarries would soon be worked out, if i^^ 
wasn't that they seem inexhaustible." 

" Ah ! Very lucky for us aU," said Will. " Look here^ 
Archer. I have a word to say to you." 

" About yesterday, I suppose," said Archer, smiling — 

" Yes. I was surprised to hear how badly you an^» 
the rest had behaved to my uncle. Surprised — an— 
shocked and disgusted too. What on earth did yo 
mean by it ? He is your master still, though I built tli^* 
cottages ; and they never would have been built witbrr: 
out him." 

"How's that, sir?" 

" Because I could not have done it without his cor:^^ 
sent." 

" WeU, Mr. Thorpe, I'm sorry yorw should be annoye^^ 
but I'm not going to apologise to Mr. Lennard, for I 
don't feel it's necessary. He brought it on himself. He 
was angry because all the men didn't take off their hats 
to him. Half of 'em didn't even know him." 

" Come, Archer, you were rude to him yourself. And 
the children threw stones at him. It was a disgraceful 
affair altogether." 

" As to stones, there was only one thrown by little 
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-™i Penn. You can't be very hard on eight year old. 
^ to me, what did I do ? He took me by the wrong 
handle altogether." 

" He said you called him a little tyrant." 
'* Not till he called me a village Hampden." 
** You need not have resented that, I should have 
^^otight. And as to the other, no one can call my 
^^cle a tyrant, so it was a stupid thing to say, as weU 
^ being rude. I should have expected you to know 
better." 

** Well, the whole affair isn't worth kicking up a dust 
about," said Archer, cooUy. " If I was the Squire, I'd 
^^get and forgive. We have no reason to be over much 
Ple^jged with him. If ever hard work was badly paid, 
^^^ is. He gets a good bit of his income out of these 
^Usuries, and grudges his men a couple of shillings extra. 
"*"^ere's a want of justice in that, I think." 

" You are very mistaken if you think that my uncle 
^ants to make a row," said Will quietly, not taking any 
Notice of these last grumblings. "But after he men- 
tioned it to me last night, I felt bound to come over and 
speak to you. I hope it won't happen again." 

" Not Hkely to, I daresay. The Squire will be shy of 
these parts," said Archer. " You'U. excuse me, now, sir. 
There are some fellows round there that want a lot of 
looking after." 

Will nodded, and looked after the foreman as he 
walked away. Certainly, that morning, his friend Archer 
was disappointing. He did not linger in the quarry, 
neither did he go towards the Long Croft, but climbed 
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up the side of the hill, and struck off across a field of 
young com. 

A lark was singing high in the air, the sun was 
shining in a cloudless sky, and a slight breeze was play- 
ing with the tender green blades. Will crossed this field 
and one or two others without any clear idea where he 
was going, till he found himseK at a stile on the Selbridge 
road. It seemed to him that this wretched affair wanted 
thinking over, and that he could not think while he 
walked. So he sat down on the step, and there remained, 
his face buried in his hands, till a quick step came along- 
the grass by the side of the road, somebody stopped sud- 
denly, and a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

" HoUo, Will, old boy ! What's the matter ?" 

Will, his hat pushed back on his head, looked u] 
rather dismally. He saw a thin figure in black, with 
sallow face and dark anxious eyes — Matthew, in short, 
regarding him steadily and curiously. 

"Don't stop moping here. Walk a little way wit! 
me," said Matthew. 

Will roused himself, and immediately got over the^^ -^^ 
stile to join his cousin. 

" There was something I wanted to think about," he^^^^ 
said, in apology for himself. 

"Thinking don't agree with you, does it?" said---? 
Matthew, with one of his queer snules. " I know allK 
about it. I met Perrott in the village just now. H^ 
stopped very graciously and told me the whole story. 
I told him I did not know what else the old fellow had 
to expect." 
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" What did he say to that ?" said Will. 

"That you had had opportunities of making your 
uncle popular, which you appear to have wasted." 

" Did they expect, then," said Will, " that I should 
spend my time down there in praismg up my uncle ? 
I never thought of such a thing. What would have 
been the use ? The people are not fools. I could not 
have persuaded them that he was a good landlord. I 
could not have made hinri popular — how could I, with- 
out telling lies ? He never took the smallest interest in 
them. I have just been rowing Archer for the way they 
treated him, but upon my word I don't know that it 
was so much to be wondered at. Why on earth did 
Perrott take him there ? If he had gone with me, it 
would have been all right." 

" Perhaps you would not surprise Perrott by telling 
him that," muttered Matthew. " Look here, Will," he 
went on aloud, "-do you remember a warning I gave you 
one day last autumn ? I told you the Perrotts were not 
your friends. And now I teU you again that old Per- 
rott thinks he has made a grand split between you and 
your uncle. I could see it in his manner when he came 
up to me this morning. I am not a hypocrite when I 
teU. you that I hope he js wrong." 

" I wish I had never come here," said Will. 

" Nonsense. The people like you, and if you can 
hold on, you will do very weU. If I was in your place 
I should feel doubtful, because I know I could never 
keep my temper with that uncle of ours. But you have 
kept straight with him so wonderfully all these months. 
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that I don't think you ought to fail now. I wish I was 
out of it all. I wish I was a disinterested party, because 
then you would believe in me more than you do. Of 
course, I can't say that the estate is nothing to me, — 
but I do say that Tina and I would be contented if we 
had enough to live on — and I mean to have her, at any 
rate, in spite of her people. You can give me the living 
some day, when old Brocas dies, and then we shall do 
very weU, with you and your beautiful lady at the big 
house." 

All this, coming from the dry and undemonstrative 
Matthew, was pleasant and surprising. But the last 
words reminded Will of another trouble. 

" Of course I believe in you," he said, " and I am in- 
finitely obliged to you. I do begin to believe that those 
Perrotts are rascals. But even if this affair goes right 
for me, I am not at aU sure that another will. I met a 
feUow at Bumbridge yesterday. You know I was there 
with the Kenneths." 

Matthewsaid "yes," and thenlistenedsilently to Will's 
doubts and anxieties about Lord Fareham and Lisa. 

" WeU," he said, shrugging his shoulders, " if Anti- 
gone can forget her old friends and take up with a man 
because he is an earl, aU I can say is, she is not the 
woman I always took her for. Have you any real rea- 
son for being frightened about it ?" 

" No, I suppose not. Only " 

" Then wait till you have." 

Win laughed. It was wonderful how this talk with 
his cousin and rival, yet friend, had brightened him up 
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and made him feel that life was worth living after all, 
that obstacles only rose to be conquered, and that if a 
man has done his best, he need not plague himself so 

much about not having done better. But that was not 

Xisa's doctrine, alas ! 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



THIS OR THAT. 



** E legno vidi gi^ dritto e veloce 

Correr lo mar per tutto suo cammino 

Perire al fine all' entrar della foce." 

Dantb. 

The storm seemed to blow over, as other storms do, 
sometimes only to come back again. Winds went::^ 
down, showers fell, and March stole gently on intc^ 
April, into that true spring weather which gathers up^ 
the charm of all the year, and pours it into a few sweet> 
smiling days — ^warm sun, fresh air full of stirring life^ 
as the soft wind blows from the west and brings out? 
scent of violets and of yoimg grass growing* The air 
is full of peaceful music, too, the rustle of swallows' 
wings, happy bird voices, " lisp of leaves and ripple of 
rain." 

Will stood at the library window one morning, and 
looked out across the shadowy glades of the park where 
the morning sun made checkered patterns on the grass, 
and tiny yellow leaves were beginning to break out on 
the oak boughs. Will meditated that it was all just 
like this last year, before he had ever seen it. And 
along with the reflection, "I should have been much 
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happier now if I had never seen it at all," came a 
sudden feeling of self-contempt. Happier! yes, per- 
■h^aps, but younger, stupider, lighter, less thoughtfuL 

Will retracted his first thoughts, and was glad that 
^^ lad come to Mallam. He could not have wandered 
^bout the place for nine months, shot the covers, made 
^^ends with the tenants, without getting fond of it all ; 
^^d the life with his uncle, difi&cult as it was some- 
^^"^tties, was capital training. Yes, it was all for the best, 
^^d everything seemed to be going on quietly now. 
"Nothing disagreeable had happened at the quarries, or 
^^ Lbng Croft, since that day in March. His uncle 
^^d said no more about that, and now the people had 
^^ttled into their houses, and the work was going on 
^t^adily. In a few weeks now Will's year would be 
^J), and he would know his fate once for all. 

Mr. Lennard was late that morning, and WUl had 

^ime for these and a great many other thoughts before 

^^e appeared. At last he opened the door and came in, 

viut not alone. Will, turning from the window, saw 

"With some surprise that Mr. Perrott was with him. The 

Squire was unusually pale, and held an open letter 

in his hand. It was evident that something had 

happened. 

" There he is. Tell him," said the Squire, and Mr. 
Perrott walked forward with a very grave face. 

" Good morning, Mr. Thorpe. Were you aware of 
this ? The work at the quarries is stopped. The men 
have struck for higher wages." 

Thus the clouds returned, darkening the bright 
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spring morning. Will had his back to the suns] 
now, and the library with the two men standing the: 
looked darker and gloomier than ever. He did m 
speak at once. Mr. Lennard walked across the rooi 
and threw himself into a chair. 

" Come, Will, this is too much," he said, in a tone 
angry impatience which was new to him. "Yoi:*-^ 
philantliropy has brought us to this. You have flat 
tered and spoilt these people till they have lost 
sense of their true position. Of course they have takers 
you into their confidence. You knew what was coming 
I think you might have prepared me for it." 

"Yes; excuse the remark, but you have scared;;^ 
behaved to your uncle with the honourable openness 
— begau Mr. Perrott. 

"Have the goodness not to interfere, Mr. Perrott::^ 
between my uncle and me," said Will. He was pale 
but his eyes were very bright, and there was nothing 
weak or boyish in his grave young face, as he looke^S 
towards the Squire. "You insult me, when you sajs^ 
that I was aware of this, and did not tell you of it — 
But I am sure that such an idea cannot be originallj^^ 
yours." 

" I beg your pardon. What reason have I to think: 
anything else ?" said Mr. Lennard. 

" Why, Uncle Lennard," exclaimed Will more natu- 
rally, " you can't think that I — ^that I could encourage 
your men in anything against you ! I'll go now, if you 
like, and tell them what fools they are." 

" No, thank you. Your arguments might not have 
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niiicl weight, if you were to take my side of the 
question." 

There was a moment's silence. Then Mr. Perrott 
spote again, with additional dignity and deepness of 
tone, to show that he felt Will's words to him quite 
un^worthy of notice. 

" I have been very much pained several times lately, 
^y the marks of disaffection and ill feeling that I have 
®^eii among the quarrymen. My son agrees with me. 
H^ las always had a bad opinion of them, and particu- 
larly of James Archer, by whom Mr. Thorpe was not 
^^^^^ixaturaUy taken in. Such a return as this, for all 
^^at has been done for them, stamps them of course as 
^'^oioughly unworthy objects. Unfortunate, very !" and 
-"^^^ Perrott sighed. 

"Very well, Perrott; but what is to be done?" said 
^^ Squire. " They will not get another shilling from me, 
^^d so you may tell them. I wonder at their insolence 
"^^^0 — I wonder that I was not more prepared for it." 

"There will be some difficulty," said Mr. Perrott, 

^oking pensively on the ground, " in bringing them to 

^ sense of their condition. They feel secure, of course. 

With their new houses and their indulgent landlord, 

^)xey have us at a disadvantage. We can't threaten 

them. Ah, I never thought that step a very wise 

one." 

"But we can threaten them," said Mr. Lennard, 
striking his hand on the arm of his chair. " Now, Will, 
if you wish me to believe that you don't take these 
fellows' part against me, you will tell the whole rascally 
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lot that unless they go to work as usual, without further 
nonsense, they will be turned out of your houses. There 
is a chance for you and them." 

Standing there, with his uncle's eyes and Mr. 
Perrott's fixed upon him, Will knew that he had 
suddenly come to a crisis in his life. They did not 
seem inclined to give him any time for considera- 
tion. Mr. Lennard's face quivered with impatience, 
and his fingers clutched at the chair, while the agent 
stood waiting with his hat in his hand. Antigone, 
on the wall above, seemed to be waiting, too, in pale 
suspense. 

" I don't feel myseK justified in making such a threat 
as that," said Will, gravely and quietly. "It would 
mean ruin and starvation to all those women and 
children, for I don't believe the men would give in. If 
I were you, uncle Lennard, I should give them a small 
rise in wages; a compromise, at any rate. They are 
badly paid for these times." 

Mr. Perrott groaned and shook his head. 

" I did not ask for your advice," said Mr. Lennard, 
frowning. "You are a presuming boy, as ungrateful 
as the rest of them. I have had enough of this, and I 
give you your choice — your final choice, remember. 
If those fellows are obstinate, you promise me to turn 
them out of their houses — or you turn yourself out of 
my house — ^now — this morning, if you please. Take a 
few minutes to consider." 

Will waited a moment before he made any answer, 
while consequences thronged upon his mind. This 
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seemed like being sadly beaten in the battle of life, 
losing everything, failure all round. Circumstances 
cro^^ding one upon another had brought him to this 
pass. In a strange inconsequent way his mind wandered 
off from his uncle's library to Lisa's salon in Paris, last 
^^y, and her voice came to him singing that quaint old 
French song — 

'' S'il gagne bataille 
Aura mes amours ; " 

tiXe words rang in his brain. On one side stood 

fi>itiune, and a future of wealth and success — on the 

otlxer, an untidy crowd of men, women, and children, 

^^<i poverty. Will's vision did not go any further, 

^^ perhaps he would have reflected that a submissive 

^^^^wer to his uncle might in the end benefit them, as 

^^H as himself. But the one question before him was, — 

Ikave made myself their friend — am I to give them up 

^^^cl desert them now ? 

"No amount of considermg can make any dififer- 
^■^^^36," he said, looking at his uncle. " I can't give you 
^~^^t promise." 

There was another pause. Will was sure that 

^X Perrott drew a long breath, as of relief. He 

^-^*-^mced at him, but the agent was looking gravely on 

*Xe floor, and Will turned his eyes away again, 

^■tlinking that the old fellow was not worth being angry 

^^^^th. 

"Then good morning to you," said Mr. Lennard, 
having his hand. Will looked round, with a notion 
that his old straw hat might be somewhere in the room ; 
VOL. n. M 
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but he did not see it, so he bowed his head si 
his uncle, and walked straight out of the windc 
across the park in its sunshine and dewy shadow 
Mallam House bare-headed, as he had entered i 
a year before. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

A VISIT AT LUCAS'S. 

'' Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 

Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 

For man is man and master of his fate." 

Tennyson. 

^At afternoon Julia Kenneth called at the Priory, 
"^4, as on a former occasion, found Clementina alone 
the drawing-room. Her eyes were red, and she looked 
^t jemely miserable. 

"AU alone. Tiny!" said Julia. "Have they been 
■iljdng you again, you poor little mortal ? Cheer up ; 
tiave brought you some good news." 

" Oh," sighed Tiny, uncomforted, " Lotty is so dis- 
^eeable. You have not heard, thexi " 

At that moment Lotty came in. She certainly did 
H look pleasant, having an aspect of triumphant 
^Ikiness. Julia shook hands with her, and looked at 
^y, not being sure whether she would choose to go on 
1th what she was saying. 

"You have heard the dreadful news, I suppose?" 
Bid Lotty. " Tiny thinks it so awftd, but I'm inclined 
think he brought it on himself." 
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" My dear Lotty, I have not the faintest idea \ 
you are talking about," said Julia. 

" What ! I thought it was all over the countrj 
this time. You have not heard that Mr. Th 
quarrelled with his uncle, and was turned out of 
house this morning?" 

Julia frowned incredulously. 

" Is it true. Tiny ?" she said. 

"Should I have been likely to invent 
said Lotty. " Oh yes, there is a regular scrinmi 
The quarrymen have struck; you didn't know 1 
perhaps. I suppose he stood by them, but papa ^ 
tell us much. At any rate he came into the vil 
this morning, without even a hat — ^just fancy — 
asked Mrs. Lucas if he could have a room there. Q 
sensational, isn't it ? He has been very foolish 
know. Papa and Alfred always said he would com 
grief some day, if he mixed himself up with t 
quarrymen. Mr. Lennard bore it for a long time, 
he has lost patience at last, you see. It was rath 
strong measure though, turning him out of the hous( 

Julia sat quite still. The colour had rushed 
her face when Lotty began, but now she was pale. 

"Tiny has been crying aU day," Lotty contin 
" which is weak of her, to say the least, considering -v 
the consequences may be. I know somebody who w< 
not be flattered if he could see her now." 

Julia got up, and turned her eyes on Lotty, wit 
fierce glare in them, before which that young pe: 
quailed a little. 
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"Don't be more odious than you can help/' she said, 
^ a low voice which trembled a little. " Tiny has some 
&^ and lady-like feeling, but you have none. I wonder 
*^Q^ you dare to sit there and triimiph over a good man 
^ his misfortune. I know enough of him to be quite 
^itain that he is right, and his uncle wrong. I cannot 
^Aink how you can be so horrid." 

"Well, really. Miss Julia !" began Lotty in an angry, 
locking tone. 

"Don't speak to me," said Julia. "Tiny, wiU you 
^t a hat, and come out with me ? You shall be back 
in half-an-hour or less." 

"Good gracious! are you going to console him? 
How delightful for Tiny !" said Charlotte. 

Julia did not answer. Tiny went obediently into 
the hall, took down her garden hat, and was ready to 
start at once. 

Alfred came up as they were getting into the 
carriage, and Julia only acknowledged his smiling salu- 
tation by a very short nod, touched her pony with the 
whip, and dashed off at once. 

" What's the meaning of this ?" said Alfred, meeting 
Lotty in the halL 

" Only Will Thorpe's fiasco, which you will please 
to describe as a good man's misfortime," said Charlotte, 
laughing rather dismally. " I have got into terrible hot 
water by speaking of it lightly. She had not heard of 
it" 

''What an awful idiot you are!" responded her 
brother. "Matthew is not such a certainty that you 
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need disgust all Thorpe's friends by crowing and 
cackling like a bam-door fowL" 

"Alfred, how can you speak to me so coarsely!" 
»id I.«y, beginning Jcry rt tu™. 

Julia and Tiny were driving up the lane into the 
village. Tiny looked timidly up into her companion's 
face, and after a moment Julia looked at her. 

" Go on, Tiny. I'm not savage with yov,,' she said. 

"You said there was some good news," Tiny ven- 
tured to suggest. 

" So there is. I forgot. Will you be glad to see 
aunt Esther ? She is coming to-morrow." 

" Oh, how delightful ! I feel as if she could make 
everything right." 

" She has a talent that way, but I think this will be 
beyond her powers," said Julia. " Now, do you mind 
coming with me to Lucas's ? I can't let that poor fellow 
think that he has no friends left in the worid." 

" Oh, I'll go anywhere you like," said Tiny, dreadfully 
frightened, but having sufficient confidence in Julia to 
be sure that she would not lead her into any serious 
scrape. 

Mrs. Lucas came out in bustling amazement, as soon 
%& Miss Kenneth pulled up under the clipped elms. 

" Is Mr. Thorpe here, Mrs. Lucas ?" said Julia in a 
lotid, clear voice. 

" Yes, Miss, he's here, safe enough," said Mrs. Lucas, 
her round face lengthened by torturing doubts, as she 
looked from one young lady to the other. 
• " Could he come out to speak to me, do you think ?" 
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Well, Miss, he's been shut up in his room all day, 
^^^^^ ^ touched a morsel, and nobody's been near him," 
"^^i^^ Mrs. Lucas discouragingly. 

Oh, very well, then he won't like to come out, of 
cour^^ » said Julia. " Let us go into your parlour, and 
*^ Idm that I should be glad to speak to him there. 
febaJl ^g ge^ q^Ij V' she said, turning with a faint smile 
^ -Tiriy, who obeyed at once. 

She had haK expected to find Matthew with his 

^^in, and was a little disappointed. She wondered 

^ther at this cool proceeding of Julia's, and when 

"^^, Lucas had shown them into her lovely black- 

P^^elled parlour, with latticed windows looking out 

^^ a garden full of spring flowers, and had gone 

^^^y to call Will, she ventured to murmur a small 

^^^onstrance. 

*' I beg your pardon, Julia — ^but do you think it is 
^^tie wise to have come here ? People talk so." 

"You are late. Tiny. Never mind. They won't 
^^Ife about you ; and I have given them plenty of sub- 
3^Cits before this. Think of that poor fellow. I can't 
^P^ak of it : it makes me too angry." 

Tiny said no more. Two or three minutes passed, 
^iid then Will came into the room. He had conquered 
lumself, and was half ashamed of the anger and agitation 
^hich had mastered him for all these hours. But he 
came in looking curiously changed, very pale and worn, 
though he smiled when he saw his. visitors. 

"What is going to become of you?" said Julia, 
abruptly. "You can't stay here." 
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Will walked to the window, and looked out dreamil;^ 
into the garden. 

" British Columbia," he said in a low voice. 

"Oh, nonsense!" 

"Yes, you are right," he said, turning round. "It 
will never do to run away. Stay here — oh, you mean 
in this house ? I shall stay here for the present, tiU I 
see what comes of the strike. They will think me a 
queer sort of character if I go away and desert them now, 
after making such a fuss with them all through the 
winter." 

" It is very wrong of them to strike, isn't it ?" said 
Tiny. 

" I am not so sure of that." 

" But how sorry they will be, when they know what 
has come of it!" 

" Perhaps." 

" Now don't mind speaking to us, because Tiny and 
I are your friends," said Julia in her deepest tones. 
" Forgive me for asking, have you quarrelled hopelessly 
with your imcle, or is it a small tiff that will be made 
up again?" 

" No, it won't be made up again. At least, I shall 
not change my mind. We have parted finally, as far as 
I know. Did your father tell you about it, Miss 
Perrott ?" 

"No, not exactly. He said you had set yourself 
against Mr. Lennard, and so he was angry." 

"AU right. There is no use in going into particulars." 

For a minute or two they were all three silent. 
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Julia looking on the ground, "Will out of the window, 
and Tiny's tearful eyes, full of sympathy, fixed on his 
do^wncast profile. Julia was the first to speak. 

"WeU," she said, "I know what my father would 
say, if he was here. So let me say it for him. My 
^^lii is at the door. Come back to Selbridge with 
^B. We shall be glad to have you there as long as 
yon like to stay. Aunt Esther is coming to-morrow, 
^^ you can have plenty of advice, if that will do you 
«^y good." 

Julia coloured a little, and spoke even more shortly 
^liaii usual 

" Thank you very much," said WilL " There are no 

^^der people in the world than you and Sir Thomas. 

^t this is just what I can't do. I don't want to enrage 

T^y* tmcle any more — ^not for my own sake — and I think 

^^rtainly would enrage him, if I went to your house. 

^on't offend you, I hope, by saying so." 

*' On the contrary, truth is glorious," said Julia, getting 

t>. « You know best, of course, though I think it wiU 

^ "Wretched for you to stay here; but be sure to come 

^ lis for everything you want. I hope this horrible 

^^^e wiU soon be at an end." 

" So do I, indeed," said WilL " I shaU advise the 
^en to give in, though I don't suppose they wiU. But 
l)erhaps my imcle may come to his senses and agree to 
a compromise. Good-bye : a thousand thanks for coming. 
Thank you too. Miss Perrott, very much; it was 
extremely kind of you. Is the carriage there ?" 

As they went out into the passage, they found it 
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blocked up by something large and square, which two m^^ 
were carrying in at the house-door. There was not muC^ 
light in the narrow place, but their eyes caught a glea^^ 
of gilding, and WiU signed to them to turn back for -^ 
moment into the parlour. He himself remained in th- 
passage, and the two girls heard his voice speaking tc^ 
the men. 

" Is that you, Jem ? Is it something of mine yon-^^ 
have got there ?" 

" Yes, sir," said old Jacob's son, in low and awe- 
struck tones. "Beg pardon, sir, but the master, he 
said we was to bring it. I've got the cart out there 
with a lot of things belonging to you." 

"Very well," said WiU with a strange cheerful- 
ness. "Just turn in here with that, and then get 
out of the way; here are some ladies who want to 
come out." 

Carefully and quietly the men carried the picture in, 
and set it down by Will's direction on two spindle-legged 
chairs. Against the background of dark polished wall, 
the Greek sun shone stOl more intensely, Polynices was 
more beautiful and calm, Antigone more sad. Jem 
glanced at WUl, when he had set the picture down ; the 
poor feUow wanted to show a little of his sorrow and 
sympathy, and kindly remembrance of those joUy ratting 
days in the barn; but WiU was standing mth his arms 
folded, gazing at the picture, and Jem had to shuflle 
unnoticed out of the room. 

"Well, Tiny, we ought to be going," said Julia, 
after a minute of silence, during which her eyes 
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'W'ajidered from the picture to "Will's face, and back 
again. 

" I beg your pardon," said Will, turning to them with 
a wonderfully bright smile. " You see I shall not be 
wretched or dulL I have a companion." 

"A rather melancholy one," said Julia, feeling 
ol>liged to say something. 

"Lively enough for me." 

" Poor, poor fellow," said Julia, as she and Tiny drove 
^'way under the admiring eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Lucas 
^^d their satellites. " That delusion of his is the saddest 
P^Jt of it alL Dear me. Tiny, I do think this is the 
^ismaUest world. If I could only punish that uncle of 

*' He bears it all so well," sighed Tiny. " Oh, I wish 
^oiild do something for him." 
** All one can do is to stand by him, and not listen 
^ word against him." 
*' I wonder what Miss Dalbiac would say." 
** It would decide her probably. She would see that 
^^ duty was to marry that distinguished cousin of hers ; 
^d she would be quite right. They would suit each 
^tiher perfectly. Selfish, cold-hearted, worldly." 

Tiny looked shocked, and Julia began to laugh at 
herself. 

" Jump out. Tiny," she said, stopping at the comer 
of the Priory lane. "I must go home now. Good-bye, 
my little brick. You are quite worthy of any luck 
that comes in your way — that is one good thing." 
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" Oh, don't, please," said Tiny, getting out. 

She stood and watched the carriage as it rolled i 
down the hill, and was then turning slowly to\« 
home, when somebody came out of the comer church 
gate, and stopped her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



tint's adventure. 



"Motj 



seigneur m'estime bien dayantage, depuis qu'il me croit riche." 

BOILEAU. 

^ERE have you been with Miss Kenneth ?" said 

^e took the girl by both hands, and gazed earnestly 
^ her face, his own softening, as it always did, under 
^ happy trustful look of Tiny's eyes. 

*' Don't be vexed," she said softly. "You have 
^^rd, haven't you ? I have been with her to see poor 
^^. Thorpe." 

" Why did she take you there ? And why did she 
?o herself? Eather an odd proceeding." 

" Sir Thomas did not know," said Tiny, " or, of course, 
he would have gone. She went to ask him to come to 
Selbridge, but he says he must stay here. She could 
lot go alone, so she took me. I was very glad," she 
aid, looking up boldly ; " I did not want him to think 
hat we were aU horrid enough to rejoice at his — at his 
lisfortune." 

"Very grandly said," Matthew answered, smiling. 
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"You are rather singular though, Tina, if you don't 
rejoice." 

"Oh!" said Tiny, starting with a sudden shock of 
disappointment, and colouring scarlet. " Tou are not 
glad?" 

The tears sprang to her eyes, and he could see that 
the faintest suspicion of ungenerous joy in him, her ideal 
and her hero, was a real pain to her little heart. 

"Sentimental, romantic Tina!" he said in a low 
steady voice, looking at her. " Does she expect me to 
weep and tear my hair, because the man who stood mor^^^ 
than anyone between me and the Mallam estate h 
done for himself? Is not that rather unreasonable ?" 

" I thought you — I did not think you could be glad,* 
said Tiny, trying to pull her hands away. " Let me g 
home, please." 

" Stay a minute. I have not spoken to yoti for 
week. Let us walk a little way down the lane, and the 
you can go in through the copse." 

Tiny took his arm and submitted; of course, she 
could not do anything else. The lane was quiet, sunk 
between deep banks tapestried with primroses, and not 
commanded by the Priory windows, which were hidden 
behind trees. They walked slowly down. Tiny did not 
feel inclined to speak any more, and could only listen to 
what Matthew said to her. He told her that he had 
been nearly all day in a distant part of the parish, and 
had heard no news tUl an hour or two ago, when on his 
way home AKred had overtaken him, and had told him 
the whole story. Tiny began to feel happy again, as 
Matthew repeated it to her. 
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"Will seems to have behaved splendidly," he said. 
"I iope I should have done the same, and yet I don't 
^^>^ow. People are not often so Quixotic now-a-days. I 
^^"ver knew a fellow who had less idea of taking care of 
^^Xmber one." 

"Ah, but you do admire it, and you are sorry for 
l^irn," said Tiny, quite reassured. 

"Yes, Tina. I like Will, and I wish I could do any- 
^-hing for him. But my interference, certainly, would do 

^o good." 

" I wonder if I might tell you an idea that has come 
^to my head. You will call it Quixotic, perhaps. I 
^^e not do anything without telling you, but if you 
^on*t object — oh, I should be so happy." 

" Let me hear it, then," said Matthew, smiling. 
Then Tiny suddenly became eloquent. Matthew 
•listened to her, at first half disapproving, but gradually 
"^on over by her generous arguments. He looked at the 
^mall face, flushed and lighted up with a new spirit, and 
thought it beautiful, priding himself on the discernment 
'Vhich had shown him, from the beginning, that Tiny 
>vas anything but a conmionplace girl. They soon left 
the lane for the copse, and spent a happy half-hour there 
in the shade. Matthew had never before felt so large- 
hearted and unworldly, and Tiny, whatever her thoughts 
might always have been, had never spoken them with 
such undoubting fearlessness. 

" You are a dear, brave little girl," said Matthew, at 
last. " You shaU do what you like, and I am sure that 
nothing but good can come of it." 
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" Oh, you don't know how delightful it is to he^ 
you say that," said Tiny, gratefully. 

Suddenly this little Eden was invaded by no less - 
person than Mr. Perrott, who emerged from a cross patfc 
and stood in paternal majesty before the lovers. For ^ 
moment no one spoke. Matthew dropped Tiny's hand 
and descended from the sublime and sentimental to hi J 
chronic state of bitterness. 

" I know I ought not to be here," he said, frowning 
and colouring. 

"No, Matthew, you ought not," said Mr, Perrotfc 
rubbing his hands. " I heard voices, and had my su» 
picions, so I thought it best to step this way at once." 

" Certainly. Pray imderstand that the fault is eiM 
tirely mine. Good evening." 

Tiny looked imploringly at her father. Mr. Perrot: 
raised his finger and beckoned to the curate with a 
impressive air. 

" Wait a minute, if you please. As I grow olde:^ 
month by month — ^we aU do — one lesson imprints itseC 
on my mind. It is this : — Eemember your own youthr 
and do not be severe on the young. 1 have been com^ 
ing round for some time to the conviction that it is no 
use to oppose these things with too much obstinacy. : 
have talked it over with Mrs. Perrott, and she agrees witE 
me. Therefore, Matthew, if you are in no great hurrj^i 
and if you have no more agreeable engagement, will yo^ 
dine with us this evening ?" 

" Oh ! dear papa!" cried Tiny, seizing her father's hancL 

He patted her cheek, and smiled at Matthew. 
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But that young man's behaviour was not quite what 
naight have been expected. He looked sadly at Tiny, 
axid then, as he met Mr. Perrott's eyes, a strange smile 
curled the comers of his mouth. 

" You are very kind," he said, " but I have another 
engagement. I am going to spend the evening with my 
coTisin, WiU Thorpe, at the inn, or else get him to spend 
it with me." 

Mr. Perrott's face fell, and so did Tiny's ; but neither 
^f them could utter a word of persuasion. Matthew 
®*^ook hands with them, and turned back into the copse. 

'*How are we to imderstand this. Tiny?" said her 
father. " Has Mr. Mat Lennard seen fit to change his 
^^^d ? EeaUy the young men of the present day are past 
^ comprehension." 

" Changed his mind, papa ! What do you mean ?" 

" I mean, my dear, is he the same to you as ever ? 
▼^t can induce hJTn to slight my advances, to decline 
^y invitation!" 

" Of course he is the same. As if he could change !" 
said Tiny, with indignation. "Why, we might have 
known that he would not come to dinner to-night. He 
has not seen poor Mr. Thorpe yet. Ask him to-morrow, 
and I daresay he will come." 

"Hum! I don't know. We shall see," said Mr. 
Perrott. " A word of advice, Tiny. We won't mention 
this Uttle event indoors. Your mother might misunder- 
stand his motives. It would not be pleasant for you." 

Tiny sighed. " I'm sure I don't want to mention it, 
papa," she said. 

VOL. n. N 
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Mr. Perrott's forbearance was rewarded, about half 
past five the next day, by Matthew's calling at the Priory 
and boldly asking if Tiny could come out for a walk 
with him. Mrs. Perrott consented rather stiffly, the 
operation of turning completely round on her axis being 
not quite so easy to her as to her husband. 

Just as they were setting off, Mr. Perrott came oul 
of his study, and called Matthew back for a moment. 

"You have such a generous heart, my dear Mat- 
thew," he said, " that I hardly think my news will afforc 
you unmixed pleasure. That poor foolish cousin of youn 
has indeed done for himself. Mr. Lennard is going t( 
destroy his will." 

"I am not generous," said Matthew. "The onl] 
man among us who has any claim to that quality is tb 
fellow we are driving out. He has not made it pay — ^no 
yet, at least — one never knows what may happen." 

"Do you call that soft-hearted carelessness gener 
osity ? I don't," said Mr. Perrott, with moral dignity 
" But I wiU not detain you. I wish you a pleasan 
walk." 

A few minutes later, Matthew and Tiny had slippe< 
into the park at a side gate, and were hurrying alon] 
under the trees, by the footpath which had first brough 
WiU to Mallam House. Tiny^s little nervous fears wer 
all gone, and she talked away brightly to Matthew as h< 
walked beside her. He was rather grave and pre-occu 
pied, half amused at himself, sometimes half angry an( 
inclined to despise himseK for letting that foolish Tini 
originate and carry out such an idea as this. At othe 
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times he felt as if it was the only right and possible 
course. Thus torn within him s elf, he was not a very 
Agreeable companion, but Tiny found no fault with him. 

The way was unfamiliar to them both, up and down 
those grassy glades lit up with the evening sun. They 
passed out of the park into the shrubbery, and under the 
y^^ hedge, then suddenly finding themselves close to the 
house. There rose the massive brown walls, deep in the 
shadow of great evergreens, and of the rugged trunks 
^^d branches of the still leafless elms. The two young 
People stopped involuntarily and looked at it. A 
S^^ooiny, ghostly old place, far too large for its few inmates 
^^d silent as the grave. If there were any birds, they 
^d not sing ; none of the soimds of noisy spring had 
^^^d their way there. 

'*I wonder Mr. Thorpe could live here so long,** 
*^pered Tiny, as they stood hidden under a yew tree, 
^ozen yards from the house-wall. " Isn't it awful ?" 

*' My father lived here when he was a boy, and was 

^Ppy enough," answered Matthew, who was gazing at 

^^ home of his family with the same sort of hard 

^^ntful longing that had been in his face when he 

^^lied down on its roof from the church-tower. 

" There were more people here then. I suppose it 
^ "the stillness that frightens one so," said Tiny. 

"Are you frightened, Tina, dear? Remember, you 
^^ not bound to go any further." 

"Oh no, not frightened in that way. What can 
hurt me ? I wonder if the servants will let me in." 

"Look here," said Matthew. "I believe these 
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nearest windows are the library, where he generall; 
sits. And see, that far one is open. If you are n 
afraid, you might go straight in there. There would b 
one great advantage in doing that. I should be her^ 
within call. If you were to be frightened, and 
scream, I should be with you instantly. In fact, yo 
would feel that I was watching you from outsid 
What do you say, Tina ?" 

" Yes ; I wiU go in there," said Tiny. 

She had given his hand a little parting squeeze, an 
was gone, before he had time to speak again. Som 
thing odd rose in Matthew's throat and nearly chok< 
him. A ridiculous dimness, too, came over his eyes, s 
that he could not see at first what she was doi 
However, it was, at any rate, impossible to see into i 
room from where he stood, and he dared not ventui:L- " ■* 
any nearer. 

Clementina stood a moment on the stone thresho 
of the window, looking along the length of the lib 
Though it was only beginning to be evening out-of-doo: 
twilight was already there. At the end of a vista 
heavy chairs and tables, and bookcases projecting in 
the room, she saw a man sitting near a smouldering 
His head, leaning on one side, was supported on 
right hand. Tiny stepped noiselessly down from t 
stone slU on the red carpet inside. At the same mome 
a black dog, lying at his master's feet on the hearth-ra. 
lifted his head and began to growl, so that she saw sb^ 
must at once announce her presence. She raised her 
hand and tapped sharply on the window ; then, as the 
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^og ran forward, and his master started and looked 
round, she thought of Matthew outside, and closed the 
"^^indow to prevent the dog's discovering him. 

Then, very quietly, this shy and timid girl walked 
^ few steps forward into the room. Mr. Lennard rose 
slowly fix)m his chair, and stood with his hand on the 
"3<ik of it, gazing at her. The silence was terrible, and 
"■-illy felt that she must break it. Yet it was so dilBBcult, 
^ great deal more dilBBcult than she had expected, to 
®peak to this man, who she perceived to be a taU and 
^^^^dsome likeness of Matthew, and who looked so grave 
^4 so much astonished at the sight of his visitor. He 
^^'^ed her the effort of speaking first, after all. 

"What has brought me this pleasure?" he said, in 
low melancholy voice. "And I am not sure that I 
^^Ve the honour of knowing you," 

" Oh ! I am Clementina Perrott," said Tiny, trembling 
^^ over. " I beg your pardon for not going round to 
Ae fix)nt door, but I thought perhaps your servants 
^ould not let me in." 

" You were quite right I am ill, and Jacob would 
^^robably have admitted no one but your father. He 
Aas been here this afternoon. Pray sit down. Miss 
^errott." 

He moved his hand towards a chair, and Tiny 
Seated herself, watching him with wistful imploring 
<Byes as he let himself fall again, wearily, into his own 
Beat. 

" I am very sorry you are ill," she said. " Papa did 
not tell us." 
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"It is an old complaint, not worth talking of- 
mind preying upon itself. I have other queer symptoocis 
too. I cannot keep myself awake, which is a curio 
thing, as I live in such a lively place. Does it d 
strike you as particularly cheerful?" 

He looked into the fire as he spoke, and Tirr^5 
answered gravely, — 

" No, I think it is a dreadfully sad place. I do 
wonder that you are ilL" 

Then there was a pause — ^perfect stillness, exce 
that a cinder fell out of the grate. 

" You came to inquire for me. Very good of you 
said Mr. Lennard presently. 

"No, indeed. I did not know that you were iU 
Tiny hastened to reply. " I came to ask a favour." 

"A favour — of me?" said Mr. Lennard, glanci 
round with a faint smile, which reassured her wonder — 
fully. " I can do nothing for anybody. I am perfectlj— *• 
useless, and shall continue so. I know, however, wha 
you have come to ask." 

" Oh, do you really, Mr. Lennard ?" said Tiny. 

" Yes. I remember all about you now. You woul< 
be engaged to Matthew Lennard if his prospects 
anything respectable. You naturally want me to make^ 
another wiU, and leave my property to him. Don't you 
think it is a good deal to ask ?" 

" I am not quite such a horrid greedy girl as you 
seeln to think," said Tiny, blushing with indignation. 
"I am engaged to him, whatever his prospects are, — 
but I don't want you to leave him the property — ^nor 
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does ha I came here to ask you not to alter your will. 
Nobody has spoken for Mr. Thorpe, and I thought I 
^^lat. He is so good and brave, and I think you ought 
^ respect him for not giving those people up. Oh, do 
^oigive him, and let him come back again. Everybody 
^ so sorry." 

** Is everybody so sorry ? Did he ask you to speak 
for him?" 

No, no, of course not." 

Miss Perrott, excuse my offering you a word of 

^Vice. I believe you are disinterested ; you have done 

^*^a,t only a woman could do — more than that, there is 

^^y one woman in the world whom I could have 

i^'^i^gined doing it. But never attempt again to inter- 

^^^ between relations. My nephew had his free choice. 

'^^ chose to leave me, after behaving to me with an 

latitude which might have surprised some people. 

^^Uit is enough, "We part friends. I understand and 

^^i^nire your motive." 

He got up and stood on the hearth-rug, looking at 

"^ iiiy with a smile. His quiet, gentle manner, and the 

"Weetness of his expression, emboldened her to make 

^>^e more attempt. After all, this eccentric hermit was 

^ot a wild beast. 

"It is very kind of you to say that," she said; 
** but I did not come entirely of myself. I asked 
Matthew, and he was quite willing." 

" Was he ? Generous Matthew !" said Mr. Lennard. 
''Courageous, too, to trust you alone in the bear's 
cage. And you were not afraid ?" 
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"Yes, I was, rather," said Tiny. "Everybody i^ * 
little a&aid of you, I think." 

" I suppose so. And yet I am human, you see, li^^ 
the rest of them." 

"Mr. Thorpe was very fond of you," said Tir^^' 
" He used to talk about you a great deal Oh, plea^^' 
please, don't alter your wilL" 

She got up, pressing her hands together, and lool^' 
ing at him imploringly. Something in her mann^- 
affected him strangely, and he made an impatie 
movement. 

" What nonsense ! Why do you torment me ? M; 
dear girl, you are too late — ^not that it would have madtf 
any difference. The will is destroyed. I burnt it half 
an-hour ago." 

" Oh !" sighed Tiny—" how dreadful ! Well, if yo 
make another, and leave Mallam to any one but Mr^ 
Thorpe, I think you will be veiy unjust. Please forgive^ 
me. I don't mean to be rude." 

" On the contrary, I must ask you to forgive me, for^ 
being obliged to refuse your generous request. And - 
did you find your way across the park alone ?" 

"No," said Tiny, much confused. "Mr. Matthew 
Lennard came with me. He is outside." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Lennard. "Then I need not 
oflFer to walk home with yoiL Your father, I suppose, 
has consented to the engagement." 

" Yes, I think he has," said Tiny. 

" Probably. Mr. Perrott is one of the most sensible 
men I know. He takes his tide at the flood. You 
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don't quite see my meaning. Never mind. Good-bye. 
I am sorry you are disappointed." 

He walked along the room to the window, and 
opened it for her. She noticed that there was a curious 
feetleness and stifihess in his limbs, which made him 
^Blk slowly and imeasily. She looked up at him, as 
l^e stood by the window, and held out her hand. The 
Squire took it, that strange look of impatience passing 
^ver his face again, and held it while she stepped over 
thesilL 

Matthew saw her come out, and then saw his uncle's 
^^amiliar head appear at the window. He stepped 
*^x^ard from the shade of the yew tree, and took off 
^ hat, for he felt it impossible to skulk unseen about 
^® house. Mr. Leimard answered by a slight nod, and 
^'^'^ back instantly. 

Tiny returned to her lover in such a state of nervous 
^^txress that it was some minutes before they were able 
^et off on their walk home. 

And to this day Matthew has not a very clear idea 
^hat happened that evening in the library. He only 
^^rs to this little episode in their lives as " the day 
^^n Tina feU in love with my uncle." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PRINTED AND WRITTEN. 

" So I, who strove to you I may not earn, 
Methinks, am come nnto so high a place, 
That though from thence I can but vainly yearn 
For that averted favour of your face, 

I shall not turn." 

Austin Dobson. 

Matthew and Clementina kept the attempt at interce^^ 
sion to themselves, and for a few days Mallam was i 
suspense, not being able to persuade itseK that Will hai 
really lost his place, and that the quarrel with his unci 
would not sooner or later be made up. But it leaki 
out through the Priory channel that Mr. Lennard 
burnt his will, and though nobody could be sure what>;a 
after aU, would become of the property, no reasonable 
person could help confessing that Matthew was th& 
favourite. 

A good many of the village people, who had wor- 
shipped Will Thorpe for his prospects, as well as for 
his pleasant ways, now discovered that young Mr. 
Lennard was the real thing, — there was no humbug 
about him — and it would have been a pity for the estate 
to go out of the old name. 
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But at Lucas's, the focus of village gossip and the 

head-quarters of opinion, Will's popularity increased 

^fter his downfalL Mrs. Lucas, having established the 

^^len hero in her best room, could not help taking a 

^toantic interest in him. She had been one of Matthew's 

^Borinest supporters, but now, as she justly remarked, 

^^ could do without her. She had always disliked 

^hey Perrotts," though, to be sure, Miss Tiny was a 

^^^ way the nicest of them. But her heart was chiefly 

y^Uched by the way in which Mr. Thorpe put himseK 

^to her hands as to lodging and food, as well as by the 

^^et cheerfulness with which he bore his misfortune. 

**Dear me," said Mrs. Lucas, " you should have heard 

^^^ asking of me whether I'd any objections to his 

■*^ocking nails into the wall and hanging up some 

Pictures; and he's got some imcommon pretty ones. 

"^^^ere's one of three girls fast asleep in a sort of an 

^^liard, as he's hung by the fireplace. I never saw 

^^ room look half so smart before, and so I told him. 

'^'^e big one's going to stay down in the parlour. I told 

^^ilxi perhaps we shouldn't get it upstairs without knock- 

^^^ the comers oflt And as to they quanymen, if it's 

^tl along of them striking that his uncle's quarrelled 

^th him, I do say as they ought to be ashamed of 

^^eirselves." 

Mrs. Lucas highly approved of the behaviour of Sir 
Thomas and Miss Kenneth, who were constantly driving 
over to see Will or inquire after him. They did not often 
see him, for he spent a good deal of his time at the Long 
Croft, talking to Archer, and trying to persuade him and 
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his fellow-workmen tx) make up with the Squire, and to b- 
satisfied for the present with what had been already doi 
for them ; but Archer did not like this idea at all, and tool 
Will's arguments very cooUy. He was inclined to hol»-— < 
out to the last, and quietly told Will that the wome=3:i 
had a notion there was somebody who would not 1 ( 3 I? 
them and their children starve ; and Will, foolish feUo^ 
had not strength of mind to answer sternly that the 
would have to reap the consequences of their 0^ 
actions. 

One afternoon Julia Kenneth drove to MaUam wil 
her aunt, who had arrived from London, and stopped ^^* 
the inn. Will was out, but Mrs. Lucas came to spea^J^ 
to them, dropping a deep curtsey to Esther, who was 0*^ 
object of mysterious interest in the village. They aski^^ 
a few questions about Mr. Thorpe — ^how he was, and so c^^^ 

" Well, ma'am," said Mrs, Lucas, looking rather gra^i^^' 
" he's less cheerful to-day than I've seen him since tlT^® 
day he first come. Don't you mention it, please ma'j 
— I'm telling you because you and Sir Thomas has be 
kind friends to the poor young gentleman— but wh( 
went in this morning to fetch away his breakfast "- 
a confidentially lowered tone — "he'd scarcely touche^S^ * 
thing, though the new-laid eggs was the finest I've s( 
this year. I opened the door gently, and he didn't h( 
me at first, I suppose — anyhow there was his letters 
the newspaper crumpled up in front of him, and he 
his head and his arm^ down upon them, just as if 
was in a faint. I wm scared, and I hooted — ^I could 
help it, ma'am, indeed — and then he looked up ih*^^ 
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^^^^ed, and shoved his things away. ' It's nothing, Mrs. 

Lucas/ he says, ' only a little bad news/ and somehow I 

^dn't like to ask no questions/' 

"Bad news! what could it be?" said Julia. "Did 

^^ go out soon after breakfast ?" 

''Yes, ma'am, and has never come in since. I hope 

^^ 'W'eren't curious, but I went and looked about the 

^^m to see if I could find the paper. But it wasn't 
^o^tere to be seen. I couldn't help noticing, though, 
^Ixen I took them in to him, that one of his letters had 
^e postmark of St. George's. My sister Maiy, that's 
^th the young lady at St. George's Pakce, writes to me 
^th the same postmark, you know, ma'am." 
Julia stared at her pony's ears. 
"If Mr. Thorpe comes L in pretty good time." said 
Ilsther, not taking any notice of this information, " will 
you ask him to come and see us at Selbridge this even- 
ing. I shall not be here long, and I am anxious to see 
him." 

Mrs. Lucas promised to give the message. She was 
anxious to do all she could to further the Kenneth con- 
nection, which seemed to her the most hopeful thing in 
the world for the recoveiy of Mr. Thorpe's fallen fortunes. 
It also made a pleasant subject for her frequent letters 
to her sister Mary. 

Will went to Selbridge Court between eight and 
nine that evening. Sir Thomas had not yet left the 
dining-room, but the ladies were sitting in the drawing- 
room with open windows, and no light but the flicker 
of a small fire. It had been one of those hot days that 
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sometimes come in ApriL "When Will came in, t' 
butler lighted two candles on the mantelpiece. 

" I hope you don't dislike twilight," said Esther, 
she shook hands with WilL " I am glad of it, for t 
sake of my eyes, so I am kindly indulged, you see." 

She had not seen Will since that day in the autuinJ^> 
when he had called on his way to Paris, and the chan^5^ 
in him struck her very painfully. She tried to talk: ^ 
little on indifiFerent subjects, and Julia chimed in, b^«^^ 
they were both conscious of the trouble that weighed 
his frank open brow, and clouded his pleasant eyi 
Even his voice was sad and low, and his whole mann_^^ 
was that of a person defeated and disappointed. Estk^^ 
looked at him sorrowfully, and he, presently meeting h_^^ 
eyes, smiled and said, " I suppose you have heard tl^*-^ 
story of my smash. Miss Kenneth. Perhaps you wond^^' 
as other people do, that I have not gone away yet. 
I do want to see the end of this strike first." 

Esther was glad that the ice was broken. She beg^*- 
to talk at once, and Will listened silently, while Julri^"^ 
half turned away and sat with her face to the open wii^ — 
dow, looking out. 

There was something in Miss Kenneth's sympathy — ^ 
many people had experienced it before Will — which mad^ 
it more valuable than that of ordinary natures. It was 
an intuition, an understanding, a power of putting her- 
seKinto another person's place, divining his thoughts, 
seeing with his eyes, and then laying a soft soothing 
hand on all that was painful. Perhaps this sympathy 
is seldom found in very fortimate people, whose 
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3 axe occupied with loves and interests of their 

rill did as Miss Kenneth wished, and told her the 

of his work and his failure. She was touched and 

ed by the gentleness with which he spoke of his 

t. Perrott, he said, and honestly thought, was 

y accountable for the quarrel ; but it was not one 

easily made up. 

I think you were quite right," said Esther. " You 

[ have done nothing else. But do you know that I 

jproaching myself very sadly." 

Why ?" said WOl, wondering. 

I am afraid I said too much to you, last sunmier, 

b treating your imcle like other people. He is odd, 

urse, and since I knew him — the long solitude — ^his 

tcter may have changed very much; because I 

Id never have believed that he would have listened 

r. Perrott against you." 

Nor should I, a few months ago," said WilL " He 

3hanged lately, I think ; but it is a horrid muddle 

ether. If only this business was settled, I would 

BF, and MaUam need never hear of me again. I 

it to do good, and I have only done mischief. I 

ose it is always the way." 

No one ever reaUy tried to do good, without its 

; good in the end. That I firmly believe," said 

er; "and I do not myself think that you have 

the last of your uncle. He will know by and by 

you were right." 

I hope not. I mean, I hope he won't take the 
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trouble to make his will over again," said Will, wit 
dismal smile. " I should like to shake hands with 1 
once more, for I must tell you that, though he was try 
sometimes, one could not help getting fond of him. 
I can't really care for anything, since the post came 1 
morning." 

" What did it bring you ?" said Esther. 

There was no curiosity, but a worid of kindness i 
friendship, in the question. WiU pulled out a newspa; 
and Esther looked up into his eyes with a startled anxi 
as he gave it to her. Julia glanced over her shoul" 
and then stared out of the window again. 

" You can't see. I must fetch you a light," said ^ 

He walked across to the fireplace, took one of 
candles and brought it to her, standing and holding 
in a perfectly firm hand. He stooped and pointed 1 
comer of the paper. 

" The Bumbridge Herald," he said. " I don't ki 
how it got in there." 

Esther could hardly have explained her own feeli 
as she read : — 

" We understand that a marriage is arranged betw 
the Earl of Fareham and Miss Dalbiac, only daughte: 
the late Colonel and Lady Elizabeth Dalbiac, and gra 
daughter of Henry, eighth Earl of Fareham." 

" But this is not certain," said Esther in a low vo 

" I have not shown you all yet. Look at this let 
I once paid some money to oblige Colonel Dalbiac, 
how these people came to know of it I cannot imagii 

Then Julia got up suddenly from her chair by 
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Window, and came forward, her cheeks burning and her 
®yes bright with excitement. 

'*May I see too ?" she said, rather hoarsely. 
Esther glanced at Will, and gave Julia the paper. 
She herseK took the letter that he was holding out to her. 
" Lady Anne Corbet presents her compliments to Mr. 
"Hiorpe, and begs to enclose a cheque for £500. She 
^^derstands that he lent this sum to her brother-in-law, 
Colonel Dalbiac, shortly before his death. The debt has 
^^y come to her knowledge within the last few days : 
^te therefore hopes that Mr. Thorpe will accept her 
apologies for the imintentional delay." 

"Mr. Thorpe, listen to me. I have something to 
^^itfess to you," said Julia. 

Will raised his eyes in a sort of dreamy wonder. His 
Reeling was that nothing mattered much now. Lady 
^^^^iiie's note had writing between the lines, visible to his 
^yes, to Esther's, even to Julia's, which made it a perfect 
^^lifirmation of the report in the newspaper. It said 
^^t Lisa belonged to Lord Fareham now ; she was to 
^Ve nothing more to say to Will; she would not 
^^^n write him a line of farewelL 

Julia told him her story without any faltering. Will 
^^ard it with a strange calmness ; it had more effect on 
^ther than on him. She watched the two young people 
^th a painful interest, Julia struggling with an excite- 
ment that she vainly tried to hide, WUl, passive and 
Enduring, bowing his head a little when she stopped 
Speaking. 

" Oh, thank you," he said. " Well, I wondered how 
VOL. n. 
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they came to know. Of course Lord Fareham told the 
•One gets to understand it all by degrees." 

He slowly folded up the paper and the letter, a 
then wished them good-night. Esther looked sorrowful 
after him as he left the room. 

" If there was anything one could do !" she sighed 
herself. 

"Did not I tell you, Aunt Esther?" said Jul±s, 
beginning to march fiercely up and down. "Now y^KZPTi 
see I was right. She did not care for him. She is 
heartless, as I said." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LADY ANNE'S perplexity. 

" Youth 
Too long, alas, hast thou starved on the ruth, 
The bitterness of love : too long indeed, 
Seeing thou art so gentle/' 

ElEATS. 

* Have you heard the news about Mr. Thorpe, ma'am ?" 
"C-ady Anne*s maid Eachel said to Miss Dalbiac, who 
tiad come into the room where she was working. 

Lisa turned round with a start and faced her, standing 
^ith her hand upon the door. Bachel looked at her 
gravely, noticing the anxiety, the sudden quiver of 
drooping eyelashes. 

" No," said Lisa, after a moment's silence. " What 
is it ? and how did you come to hear it, Bachel ?" 

" That sister of Mary's, who is always writing to her. 
Itf ary gave me the letter, ma'am. She did not quite 
like to show it to you herseK, but she consulted me, and 
I thought you might wish to see it. Here it is. Won't 
you sit down, Miss Lisa ?" 

Lisa took no notice of this invitation, but remained 
standing, and frowned a little over Mrs. Lucas's closely 
written sheet. That good woman's intention was better 
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than her performaiice ; her writing and spelling da 
from a day when education was not fashionable. Bu^ 
she had a good deal of native genius, and the letter was. 



A. 



wonderfully weU expressed. It contained a clear an^^^ _' 
ftdl history of the strike at the quarries, of Mr. Thorpe* 
being turned out by his uncle, of his life at the irm, c 
the goodness of Sir Thomas and Miss Kenneth. K M: 





Thorpe's marriage with Miss Kenneth was not a settl 
thing, Mrs. Lucas's opinion was that it ought to b 
Selbridge Court was more home to him than anywhe 
Many people were quite sure that they were aire; 
engaged, but Mrs. Lucas refused to be positive on 
point, till she heard it from himself or some friend 
his ; but she thought it very likely. It had been 
enough aU the winter, as to him and Miss Julia, th 
one could do nothing without the other ; and she w 
sure she thought it was a very good thing. The lett 
might, by careful study, be interpreted and condens 
thus. 

" I expect that Miss Kenneth must be niece to i 
one that came here ?" suggested Eachel, who, in her qu£ — - 
dignified way, was not averse to a little gossip. 
" Yes, she is," said Lisa, " Thank you, EacheL" 
She quietly returned the letter, and walked out 
the room. 

ff 

And now the truth was that she found herself in 
difficulty. She was not inclined to write to Will, or 
act at all on information received in this way, thouj 
she felt sorry for him in his failure and disappointmer:^ 
She did not know what to do. She wondered that 
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^ Hot written to her — ^but a very possible explanation 

^*^ed upon her directly. The constant intercourse 

];^t Julia Kenneth, who, no doubt, had her good qual- 

^^> and could make herseK pleasant enough to any 

^^ she liked, as she evidently Kked WiU, might, through 

^ these months, have had its effect upon him. It was 

,jj^t unnatural He was not a very strong-minded man. 

/^^ had vanity, which, no doubt, these people had flat- 

^^i And if the loss of his uncle's favour, which de- 

'^yed his prospects in life, made no difference to them, 

^ course this marriage was the best thing that could 

"^appen for him, poor feUow. Lisa had often told her- 

^^If this before, but never with quite so much confidence. 

^he felt almost sure that the woman in her letter was 

^ght, and she quite forgave him, and understood that 

lie did not like to write to her. Poor WiU — after aU, 

it was the fulfilment of her own prophecy. She thought 

^he would wait a few days, and then, perhaps, write to 

Idm, and ask him to tell her his plans. They need not 

crease to be friends, because he had made a mistake once 

in his life. 

Then she remembered that Lord Fareham was 
<5oniing to lunch with her and her aunt that day, so she 
smoothed back some small soft curls that were apt to 
escape and wander where they chose, and went into the 
drawing-room, quite inclined for a pleasant afternoon. 
Nobody was there, not even Puflf. She took up the third 
volume of a novel that she was reading, which had in- 
terested her so much the day before that she could hardly 
lay it down, and going to her favourite spring seat by 
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^ 



the flowers in the comer window, began to read, 
it was a strange thing that she read a whole page wi 
out having the faintest idea what was printed on 
began it again with the same result, and finally put 
book down in despair. It seemed as if her brain wo 
not obey her eyes. So she clasped her hands togeth- 
and sat looking out of the window till Lady Anne c 
in. 

She, too, had heard the news, and she glancecL * 
little anxiously at her niece in consequence. But 
got up and came forward at once, beginning to 
about a picture that she had fiiiished the day befo 
with such quiet ease and calmness that Lady Anne 
reassured, and did her best to banish the obnoxic^^*^*^ 
Thorpe from her mind. 

Itwas only a day or two before this that Lord Fareha 
having returned from his Scotch estates, had escaped, 
the midst of his numberless engagements, to pay her*^ 
visit. Lisa was in town at her studio, and he was not ve 
sorry, for he wished to talk to her aunt about the de 
and how it was to be paid. Lady Anne was quite s 
that her niece did not know of it, and equally sure th» — 
she could not pay it, without selling some of her mothe 
diamonds. Of course. Lady Anne said, if Lisa knew 
she would insist on doing that at once. The form 
which this idea presented itself to them both — that 
the future Lady Fareham being obliged to part with h, 
jewellery for such a purpose — was equally dreadful 
both minds. 

Lady Anne herself was by no means rich, but 
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Ciided at once to pay the money without a word to 
^a. Then Spenser very gravely, and with a little hesi- 
^ion, begged her to allow him to advance it, but Lady 
^e smiled and shook her head 

" Thank you very much, but that is quite impossible," 
^said. 

"Why ? I am sorry you think so. It seems to me 
tnost natural arrangement." 

" It would not be fair to lisa, you underatand. But 
present, at any rate, she shall know nothing about the 
bt. There we quite agree." 

" You are very good to us both," said Lord Fareham. 

So this was how Will's debt was paid, by a little 
)t between Lisa Dalbiac's aunt and cousin. 

"Whatever the inconvenience to herself. Lady Anne 
lid not dream of putting her niece imder an uncon- 
OTis obligation to Lord Fareham. She would have felt 
s under any circumstances, but especially in the pre- 
it uncertainty as to whether this hoped-for marriage 
►tdd ever come off. Sometimes she reaUy beKeved in 
and then was frightened by some word or look of 
3a's. As to Spenser, he seemed perfectly secure, and 
IS only waiting tiU he had got safely through the mass 
business consequent on his uncle's death, to put him- 
[f beyond all doubt. He felt that he had great influ- 
ce with Lisa, who liked talking to him, and received 
L his ideas with a respect which, from her, seemed the 
ost charming flattery. So Lady Anne watched and 
»ped 

That afternoon, she was glad that the soft spring 
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sunshine tempted the two young people out into t- 
garden. She was in some pain that day, and had it 
been for Spenser's coming, would hardly have left 
room. She had been obliged to exert herself, howe^r 
and was now resting on the sofa in her peaceful 
room, quite alone. Puff having condescended to go 
for a waddle on the terraces behind his younger friend ^• 
Lady Anne was thinking of Lisa, in her large droopix^^.^ 
hat, as she had come to her before going out, and o^-^ 
Spenser, grave and happy in the backgroimd, his ^y^^^ 
fixed on his graceful cousin with an admiring affection 
which Lady Anne thought Lisa could not help seeing. 

Never was a couple so well matched, she thought. 
Lisa as Lady Fareham would be the most fortunate 
woman in the world, married to a man distinguished by 
his high character and talent, even more than by his 
position. And he might have searched Europe through 
without finding a woman better fitted than Lisa Dalbiac 
to rule his house, and to take the place that his wife 
must hold m society. The arrangement was simply 
perfect, and now it seemed as if the only possible 
obstacle was to be removed by that young Thorpe's 
engagement to his neighbour Miss Kenneth. 

Lady Anne lay with her eyes closed, restftdly medi- 
tating. 

Then Eachel opened the door very gently, and came 
to her with a card. 

"Dear me, Eachel, who is it?" said Lady Anne. 
" I meant to have told you that I would not see any- 
body." 
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•'Mr. William Thorpe, if you please, my lady." 

Lady Anne started up on her sofa. 

"To see me? I really don't think I can. Did he 
^Icforme?" 

" Yes,** Bachel said, " he had asked for Lady Anne 
^oxbet and Miss Dalbiac." 

"What a very strange thing !" 

Bachel looked perfectly solemn and unconscious. 
Shall I say your ladyship is not well enough to see 
*^ixn, and Miss Dalbiac is out ?" 

" Well — ^no, thank you, Eachel — I think I will see 
tim. TeU him I shall be happy to see him, if you 
please." 

When Will came in. Lady Anne was sitting on her 
sofa, and rose to receive him. He bowed, and she 
kindly stretched out her hand. What the troublesome 
young man had come for, she could not imagine, but it 
was a satisfaction to her curiosity to see him. 

He asked after Miss Dalbiac, and she said she was 
quite well, but unfortunately gone out walking. 

" She will be sorry to have missed an old friend, I 
am sure," said Lady Anne graciously. " Tou and your 
uncle took care of her so kindly aU the way from Paris. 
I have often wished to thank you." 

Will smiled. Lady Anne looked at him, and found 
it impossible to dislike him as she could have wished. 
He was very good-looking, she thought. Perhaps he 
interested her and touched her fancy more now than he 
would have done in his brighter days. His manner 
was very quiet and sad, but without a trace of peevish 
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complaining; his eyes looked worn and hollow, andb^ 
stooped wearily forward as he sat. 

He answered one or two of her questions, and tlie:^ 
looked at her steadily, trying, as it seemed, to see hS^ 
fate in that soft, amiable countenance. 

"I am sorry," he said slowly, "that you thought £^^ 
necessary to send that money." 

" Could we have done anything else, when it cam^^ 
to our knowledge?" said Lady Anne, with a htU^^ 
reproving gravity. 

"Oh, I suppose not. Was she vexed about it — -^ 
Lisa — Miss Dalbiac, I mean? Was she angry that IT 
had never mentioned it to her ?" 

"I wrote to you, Mr. Thorpe," said Lady Anne, 
colouring slightly. 

"I know — ^yes. Miss Kenneth told your friend, 
Lord Fareham. I never meant you to know. I hope 
you don't mind my asking if Miss Dalbiac was vexed 
with me." 

There was something that rather frightened Lady 
Anne, who was not used to tragedy, in the solenmity of 
Will's manner, the pauses between his words, the 
intense yet half dreamy earnestness with which he 
spoke. With his sad questioning eyes fixed upon 
her, she found it impossible not to tell him all the 
truth. It was quite a new experience to be driven into 
a comer like this, and yet she could not feel angry, or 
denoimce Will as less than a gentleman for his extreme 
seriousness. 

" If you are so very anxious to know what my niece 
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^iinks," she said gently, " 1 must confess to you that at 
present she knows nothing about it. I am her proper 
guardian, you know, her nearest relation. I preferred 
that the matter should be settled without her know- 
ledge." 

"You did not want her to feel herself under any 
obligation to me ?" said WilL " I don't think you need 
have minded that. She has known me long enough. 
However, of course you did as you thought best." 

"No, that was not my reason," said Lady Anne. 
"I hope neither she nor I would ever be ashamed of 
^tog obliged to our friends. I am very grateful to you 
^^^ your generous consideration. I think, do you know, 
that your reason for saying nothing last autumn must 
h^ve been the same as mine is now." 

Lady Anne said this in a low voice, looking earnestly 
*t "Will. He leaned his head on his hand, with a slight 
^'^^'wn of wonder and mystification. 

'*Pray forgive me," he said. "I feel rather stupid." 

"No doubt you knew something of Colonel Dalbiac's 

^^lairs, " Lady Anne went on, gently ; " and you knew 

^^t it would be a trouble to her to pay this debt — 

^^d involve parting with some things she valued — so 

fy^ said nothing about it. You were very good and 

^^d, but of course, as you must see yourself, quite the 

/^^g person to bear her burdens. Well, you will 

^"^e no diflBiculty in understanding that she is now no 

^Aer than she was then ; but she belongs to me, and 

*^e her aflfairs into my hands. Let us say no more 

^^ut it." 
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Will remained silent for a few moments, his 
bent, his eyes fixed on the carpet. Lady Anne watched 
him, and thought regretfully that all this was not very 
like an engagement to somebody else. Troubles in this 
quarter were not over, evidently; but she was too 
soft-hearted for her own peace, and was filled with 
amiable pity for the disappointment of this nice-looking 
young man. 

" Of course you are quite right," said WiU, raising 
his eyes. "I am not the person to have anything 
to do with her affairs. I know it is all too late noW» 
but may I ask if she has ever said much to you aboa't 
me?" 

He looked at her anxiously, and yet there was ^ 
calmness in his face, a quiet resolution which told he^ 
that he was quite master of himself, and that she migh^ 
Safely say anything she thought well. No desperations 
however deep and strong was his hopeless love. H^ 
was a boy no longer, but a man who knew how to niles^ 
his spirit. 

His words sounded to Lady Anne like a farewell, 
and she began to think how she could give him a little 
comfort in his banishment. 

" I asked her, and she told me all about you," she 
said gravely. "She esteems you very highly. I am 
sure she has felt your attachment to her very much — 
she could do nothing else. But you know" — Lady 
Anne blushed and hesitated — " it i^ not always in one's 
own power — " 

"Oh no," said Will. "She always told me that 
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something like this might happen. I hope she will be 
happy — and she won't quite forget — " 

He got up and stood still, gazing out across the 
court at the red clock-tower as it rose against the blue. 

"Have you ever seen this old palace before?" said 
Lady Anne, looking at him curiously, a little puzzled 
l>y the form of this renunciation. 

"No. I may as well tell you that anyhow I should 

^^ve been done for. I should have had to say good-bye 

to her — to any hope there might have been. All my 

^airs have come to smash, do you know," he said, 

booking at Lisa's aimt with a quiet sadness which 

^Uched her heart. " My uncle was going to leave me 

^ estate, but he has changed his mind. Things went 

^ong — ^we could not agree. Altogether I should not 

^ in a position now to ask her ; but I need not bore 

J^oxi by talking about it." 

" You don't bore me at alL I am very sorry for you," 
®^id Lady Anne. 

Will did not know how little accustomed she was to 
^^."ve her sympathy appealed to, and how her many 
^nds made a point of never telling her anything sad 
unpleasant. 

" I am very sorry indeed," she repeated. " I had heard 
^port of some difference between you and your uncle, 
iope it may be made right again." 
"That is not likely," said WilL "Thank you. 
Qood-bye." 

" Wait one moment," said Lady Anne. " Do not let 
Hie offend you by what I am going to say — ^but one 
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thing that Lisa told me distressed me very much— hei 
loss of that ring of yours. Forgive me — ^I am an old 
woman — ^will you do me the pleasure of accepting this? 
It is not of any great value, but it would make both her 
and me happy to think that you had it. Will you take 
it as a little sign of our regard — and pray do not let u^ 
lose sight of you." 

Lady Anne was quite nervous : she blushed aa.^ 
smiled, and her eyes were soft with earnest kindness a^ 
she looked at WOL She took off one of the diamoit^ 
rings she wore, and held it out to him. He colours 
too, and smiled, but made no movement to take it. 

" Pray forgive me," he said. " You are most kinc 
but I could not take it. The other was not my ring— 
she knows — ^it was hers — I gave it to her." 

" Then, if I must be disappointed," said Lady Anne 
" I can only say good-bye, and Grod bless you." 

Then Will did a strange thing, for an Englishman 
As Lady Anne gave him her hand, he bent down anc 
touched it with his lips. Then he looked at her with i 
sort of entreaty. 

" Will you say good-bye to her for me ?" 

" I don't quite know," hesitated Lady Anne, " but i 
you like to find her, she and Lord Fareham may b 
somewhere in the garden." 

" Thank you. I should like to see her once again,' 
said WilL " I won't be a bore to them." 

" I am sure you will not," said Lady Anne. 

When he was gone she lay down again, shut he 
eyes, and took herself to task. How could she hav 
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allowed herself to take such a fancy to Spenser's rival ! 
And she was almost obliged to confess that if Mr. 
Thorpe's circumstances had been the least hopeful, she 
wodd have trembled for Spenser. Indeed she did not 
wonder at all that Lisa had said of Will " Poor fellow ! 
he is certainly charming !" said Lady Anne, as she lay 
^d thought about her visitor. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



GOOD-BYE. 



" Chinava a terra il bel gaardo gentile, 
E tacendo dicea (com' a me parve) : 
Chi m* allontana il mio fedele amico ! " 

Petrarch. 

Lord Fareham and his cousin were standing by a 
sun-dial on one of the broad terraces of the pakee 
garden. They were quite occupied with each other. 
The afternoon sun was shining on them, and throwing 
soft tender shadows of budding trees on the mossy 
pavement and the shaven grass. Puff had lain down in 
a sunny place to wait till they chose to pursue their 
walk. 

Will, coming along the terrace in the distance, saw 
them standing there and haK paused. In all his life he 
had never felt so far from Lisa as he did then, and it 
was a little startling to find that till this moment he 
had not realised the meaning of that paragraph in the 
county paper. Now that he saw the two together, Lord 
Fareham talking earnestly, Miss Dalbiac smiling as she 
listened, with something gently acquiescent in her 
manner that he had never seen before, he knew that he 
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^as come to say good-bye. There came a feeling that 
^e could not go through it, that he must turn back and 
^alk quietly away. 

"A coward!" said Will to himself. "Then you 
^ever deserved her, and she is well rid of you." 

And the next moment the choice was taken away, 
for Puff saw him, and came barking to meet him. 
■*lere was nothing for it but to go forward and confront 
^liose two. It was easy enough when it came to the 
P^int, as things generally are. 

*'Will! what brings you here?" said Lisa, holding 
^^t her hand, and Lord Fareham came forward, too, with 
^ easy friendliness which made Will feel as if he was 
Pluiiged in ice, and yet brought a rush of angry colour 
^ his face. 

Lisa saw it, and as she met his eyes, could not help 
■^lushing and looking down, with a conviction that all 
S^^iping reports from MaUam were entirely false. As 
^ .Will, he felt for a moment as if he could not speak, 
"^t he conquered himself, and said quietly, " Oh, 
Nothing particidar. I called at the Palace, and your 
^^^t told me I might come and look for you in the 
S^^en. It was only to say good-bye. We are not 
*^ely to meet again." 

"Are you going abroad ?" said Lisa in a low voice. 
"I daresay I shall, soon. The MaUam affair has 
^me to grief — I shall go to Australia or British 
Columbia. I don't exactly know where, yet. Can you 
give me any advice?" said Will, looking at Lord 
Fareham. 
VOL. n. P 
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" British Columbia ! I have some friends out there- 
Much the most hopeful," answered Spenser. "Yo"*^ 
could not do better, I should think. The very place iO^ 
a man who means to work." 

"Yes. Well out of the way of everybody," saL^ 
Will. 

Lisa made an effort to speak, feeling that Lor^ 
Fareham was looking at her in a Utile surprise. 

" What a pity that you and your uncle should ha^r * 
disagreed ! Is it reaUy a hopeless quarrel ?" 

« Quite, I think," said WilL " But for some things 
it is just as well. There are people who are best awa;;^ 
in the wilds. They can't do any good in England 
They are bom to make a mess of everything. But - 
did not want to bore you with my affairs. I must 1> • 
off, and I only meant to say good-bye, and to teU you — 
you know — ^you always have my good wishes." 

He held out his hand, and as she gave him hers the^ 
looked at each other. Will could not trust himself to saj 
any more, and Lisa could not quite imderstand the loot 
in his eyes, renunciation, hopelessness, a sad reproacli 
the farewell of a love that had to be conquered anc 
lived down. She, too, looked at him a little reproachfully 
If the Kenneth story was all nothing, she could not see 
that the loss of Will's prospects in life need have led tc 
this sudden giving up of all the hopes he had talked oJ 
so long. Without any explanation, too ! What had she 
done to deserve this ? But there was only a little wondei 
in her eyes as she wished her lover good-bye, smiling 
rather sadly, an4 told him he must let them know what 
became of him. 
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So Will walked away along the terrace, not looking 
back, and Lord Fareham, after studying the sun-dial for 
a moment, asked Lisa if she was tired, and would like 
to go in. 

" No," she said. " I am not at aU tired, thank you. 

Shall we walk on ? You were telling me about your 

Scotch tenants. How very nice the Scotch seem to be !" 

"The highest and lowest of them are the most 

charming people in the world," said Lord Fareham; 

" and if Mr. Thorpe makes up his mind to go to British 

Columbia, I have a Scotch friend out there to whom I 

sliould like to introduce him. Do you know — the idea 

^yseem to his friends rather dismal — ^but he could 

^^t possibly do better than go out there. It would do 

^ all the good in the world. In that fine, free, healthy 

^e he would soon recover from English disappoints 

^entg — crotchetty uncles and so on. He is a nice 

®^o\^. I should like to hear of his doing weU," 

''I hope he will do weU. I think so," said Lisa. 

She was pleased with Spenser for speaking so kindly 

W"ill, whose manner to him had been rather cool. Her 

"^sin certainly had no foolish little jealousies about 

^^ His kindness and good temper made him a very 

^^^45ant companion, and in gratitude to him she tried to 

^ cheerful, and to forget the strange sadness of that 

^^pse of WiU. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

DARKER SHADOWS. 

" The looks and smiles I gained from you 
Were little more than others won, 
And yet you are not wholly true, 
Nor wholly just what you have done." 

LOBD HOITOHTOK. 

Will had never known anything like the feeling c^^ 
desolation which went back with him from St. George"^ ^ 
Palace to MaUam. 

It was true that he had gone up to town, tellin 
himself that it was to say good-bye to Lisa, to see h( 
perhaps for the last time ; but he knew now that undei 
neath that knowledge a faint hope had been allowed 
hide itself, a fancy that after all there might have \)e&C^ 
some mistake. That hope had only died when he sa^ 
Lisa standing with her cousin by the sim-dial on th' 
terrace, in the sweet April sunshine, with spring flowerr::^^ 
blooming round her, and a quiet content in her face. 

Of course it was aU right : it was much better for her<:^" ' 
it was only what he might have expected all alon^^^^' 
She had warned him that it might happen some da] 
and he had no right to be surprised. All his sensatioi 
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were numbed somehow, by his great loss ; only a throb 
o^pain now and then reminded him that he was alive 
and suffering. 

And these keener feelings, to do Will entire justice, 
^ere not of self-pity. They were caused by a thought, 
^hich would push itself into his mind in spite of him, 
that perhaps, altogether, in this affair, Lisa had not 
'^^Wed quite well 

Surely, after aU he had said to her, with aU her 
^owledge of him and his love, she might have told him 
^^elf of this engagement. Will could not help feeling 
^, and yet was angry with himselfl It made him 
^^libly wretched, for even a worse thing than the loss 
* all hope of winning his ideal was any shade on the 
^uty of her character and the perfection of her ways. 
He was afraid that he had let her see the thoughts 
^ his mind, for she had looked at him sadly and ques- 
^ioningly, as if asking what he meant Perhaps she had 
"^Titten to him, and the letter had been lost. Perhaps 
^he had not had time to write, and she could not know 
liow soon the news of her engagement would reach him, 
^r that he would appear suddenly at St. George's, with- 
out being sent for or expected. Well, however it might 
liave been, she was gone, and Will must fight his losing 
hattle without any hope to cheer him through it. 

When he got back Mrs. Lucas's kind heart was 
shocked at his appearance; those two days seemed to 
have taken away aU. his youth and life, and to have 
added years to his age. She wondered where in the 
world he had been, but of course could not ask. He 
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said nothing, and did not even show any interest when 
she told him that Sir Thomas and Miss Julia Kennetb 
had been that day to inquire for him. She brought bin: 
his dinner, on which she had exerted all her skill, bu^ 
he. would eat scarcely anything, and they heard bin 
walking about in his room for hours that night. 

He came down-stairs about nine the next morning 
and went out of the house. Mrs. Lucas rushed to thi 
door after him. 

" Stop a minute, please sir. Surely you're not goinj 
ofif without your breakfast. Ill have it ready in fivi 
Bunutes. Now, do stop, and let those blessed mei 
alone. It would serve them right if you never wen 
near them no more." 

Will stopped and turned round, answering her witl 
a weary impatience that was quite new to him. 

"Don't trouble yourself, Mrs. Lucas. I don't wan 
any breakfast. I wish you would not think about me.' 

" Dear heart alive, and who's to help that, when yoi 
look as ill as any one can, and won't take a bit of care o 
yourself, nor let nobody else neither." 

Mrs. Lucas's lamentations died away into an in 
distinct grumbling. Will nodded to her and walked or 

The Long Croft houses looked cheerful enough as h 
approached them across the fields. The morning su] 
was shining fall on their smart new fronts, one or tw' 
men were working in the gardens, and some little boy 
were playing in the road. The spring walk, with all it 
sweet sights and soujids, had braced Will up and don 
linm some good. He stopped to speak to the children a 
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ie ^walked down the road, and Joe Penn told him that 
iis "brother Phil was "bad." 

^'What's the matter with him V 
"The fever/' answered a chorus of three or four 
voices. 

So, instead of going straight to Archer's house. Will 
w^aJked in at Mrs. Penn's gate, to see for himself what 
^QJ3 leaUy the matter with PhiL The fever it was, sure 
enough, the old enemy of the quarry children, a low, 
^'ajsting, wearying illness, that had brought down little 
^hil in a few hours, from the wildest and sturdiest mis- 
^*^ef to a state of moaning suffering, hot, miserable, 
^■^ost delirious, and crying out continually about the 
P^in in his head. 

'* Ah !" said Mrs. Penn, as she held her big boy in her 

^'^^^, and rocked him to and fro, " we thought you was 

S^He, and we shouldn't see no more of you. Small 

"^^ixie to him, I says, and some o' them said 'twere a 

^^-^^ riddance, but I didn't say that. Ay, it's the old 

^^^^r. I've buried four on 'em, and now I shall bury 

, and he won't be the worse off, I expect. Don't my 

just ache with holding him ! He's not a baby, you 

isn't Phil, and he won't lie in bed. Well, my 

^-ster's gone for the doctor, but what's the use ? Don't 

^^now as they're all took the same, and them as is took 

^^ ^s. I can't say what brought it on, sir — these here 

^•^^top new houses, maybe. It's a bad job for us, what 

Xtli this strike. Seems like everything coming at once, 

it were." 

"Does nobody come in to help you, Mrs. Penn? 
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None of your neighbours ?" said Will, standing in the 
middle of the kitchen, and looking down at the mother^s 
coarse worn face, and the flushed cheeks and tumbled 
hair of the restless child in her arms. 

"They would if I asked 'em," said Mrs. Penn. "I'' 
ain't the way with our folks, not to help each oth^:* 
But the fever's a different thing. Them as has littL^ 
children of their own ain't likely to come near the feve:^ 
tin they're druv to it. Nay, I must get on alone. I^ 
won't last many days — ^poor little chap." 

Her rough voice faltered a little. She looked at th ^ 
boy, and went on rocking him backwards and forwards 
Win came near and stooped over her. 

" Give him to me," he said. " 111 hold him a little, anC 
you can rest. He is a good weight, a big fellow like that.^ 

" He is, sure enough. Bless you, get along. Wha'' 
do you know about holding 'em !" said Mrs. Penn, smil- 
ing slightly at the absurd proposal 

"We shall see," said WiU. "I can manage. Now* 
Phil!" 

He lifted the child out of his mother's arms, anc 
began walking up and down the room. She watchec 
him anxiously for a minute or two, but was soon re- 
assured, seeing that he held him safely and easily, anci 
that the wild head seemed to rest comfortably on hiig 
shoulder. Then she went about some of her householdl 
business, and WiU presently sat down. Phil became^ 
gradually quieter ; he and his new nurse quite under- 
stood each other. 

Perhaps WiU sat there for half-an-hour ; Mrs. Penni 
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^ent in and out, and now and then the other children 
ame peeping round the door. It was like a sort of 
iream; there seemed to be nothing strange in it; 
lothing could be more natural and ordinary than to sit 
axxising the sick child. What did it matter how one 
employed one's self, or what sort of figure one cut ? In 
tlais world the only thing seemed to be to walk on as if 
^He only saw a few inches before one, and just to do 
whatever came nearest and pushed itself into the 

Presently a man's step came up the garden. WiU 
looked up and saw Archer standing in the doorway. 
■^*iere was a slight smile on his face, as he stared at WiU 
^^d saw his new occupation. WiU looked at him rather 
^dly for a moment, almost as if he did not know him. 
^^en he smiled and nodded to him. 

** I'm coming to see you directly, Archer," he said. 
"*- ^as holding this feUow for a few minutes, while his 
^^^ther did her work. I am very sorry to find this fever ; 
^ don't seem to be out of our troubles yet." 

•'No, sir," said Archer. "You haven't brought us 
^^3^ better news ?" 

3d!rs. Penn came in at the moment and reUeved WiU 
-Mis charge, with a few rough words of thanks. WiU 



*^^ ^^t out with Archer into the garden, and drew a long 
^"^^th of fresh air. 

"The Squire won't give in, I suppose, sir?" said 
her, looking at him curiously. 
"Give in about your pay? He never wiU. You 
^^d not expect it; I told you so. I have not seen 
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him again, you know, but I feel sure of it. How long 
do you mean to hold out ? that is the question." 

" Well, sir, you might ask us that question aU round, 
and you would not find one to answer it. We haven't 
set ourselves a limit, and that's about the truth. If 
there's no more to be done in this coimtry, we must 
take ourselves off in time. It's a bad business, but one 
must stand by the principle of the thing. However, 
I've not lost hope yet, in spite of what you may say. 
YouTl excuse me, Mr. Thorpe, but it seems to me that 
you wanted a little more patience with the Squire. 
It's beyond me to discover what good you expected toi 
do by enraging him up to this point, and breaking ofl 
with him. Spoilt your own chance and not improved 
ours — that's about it, I think." 

"Why, what do you mean?" said Will rather 
dreamily. " Don't you know " 

" Yes, sir, I know aU about it," said Archer. " Yow 
never told me; 111 say that for you. It was a ver; 
fine motive, and we're aU obliged to you, I'm sure 
but it's been a bad business for us aU along. Here w^ 
are off Mr. Lennard's groimd — and it's natural h-« 
shouldn't take the same interest in us. And you bein-: 
our landlord, his quarrelling with you makes him aU 
the bitterer against us — that's natural, too. I won't sa^ 
you've not behaved to us like a gentleman, because yo^ 
have, and you know very well that your name's 
household word among us. But the best of us wlJ 
make mistakes sometimes, and if by any fair meanis 
you could have kept in with the Squire, it would haii^ 
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teen better for yourself and for us too. Now I don't 
fctiow what's to become of us alL I candidly tell you 
I don't You're our landlord, and you'll see us through 
it somehow, I suppose, — but it's a bad business alto- 
g^ttier. Perhaps it might have been as well for us if 
'^o'd been contented, and made the best of it. Now I 
ratlier guess we're all ruined together." 

Archer had been looking away across the fields as 

ho made this long speech, but at the end of it he raised 

^^ eyes to Will's face. They were standing together 

^y Mrs. Penn's garden gate. The young landlord was 

^^^7 pale, and was gazing vacantly into the blue dis- 

^^ce, almost as if he did not hear. Archer thought, 

^^Wever, that he had stung him effectually; he had 

^^"v^er seen him look like that before, in all their dififer- 

^t talks together. Archer was a thorough utilitarian 

heart, and the more he thought about this business, 

^^ more he felt angry with Will, and despised him for 

^^'ing been so easily led into this quarrel with his 

l^^le, the results of which must be bad for everybody. 

^- Alfred Perrott had made a few laughing remarks 

^ the subject one day, and Archer could not help 

jS^^ing with him. He was mistaken, however, if he 

^^Xight that his contribution to Will's trouble of mind 

^ more than the extra drop which made the cup 

^^rflow. Will heard him, certainly, and had a dim 

^^iise that this was ingratitude, and that he might have 

^^5)ected it all along. But it made very little difference 

to him now. He stood quite silent for a minute, and 

then repeated Archer's last words. 
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"All ruined together. We had better go oi 
fbiind a colony. Good day. If you want m< 
know where to find me." 

"Poor fellow! I could always have told y 
was a trifle too soft," said Archer, half to himse 
haK to three very small Penns, as he watchec 
walking rather slowly away, and turning into the 
on his way back to Mallam. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FIRE. 

" Et, rougissant les toits comme une sombre anrore, 
Semble en son vol joyeux danser sur leors debris.'' 

ViOTOE Hugo. 

^^ODY ever knew how it all happened. Between 
^^Ive and one that night the people at Lucas's were 
^ked by a violent knocking at the house door, and cries 
^t^Fire!" 

Lucas rushed to the window, while Will Thorpe, who 
W been sitting up in his room, ran downstairs. They 
^eard that the fire was at the Long Croft houses, and 
that these people were going to fetch Sir Thomas 
Kenneth's engine. Will shouted to Lucas to make haste 
and come along, and ran on down the village to call 
Matthew, Joe Nash, and a few of the other young men. 
It was a warm dark night, with a high wind, which drove 
great black masses of clouds across the sky ; now and 
then there came a break, and between the clouds and 
from far beyond them two or three stars looked out of 
their dark blue depths. As Matthew, WUl, and Joe, in 
advance of the others, were hurrying across the fields. 
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Will looked up at one of these sudden glimpses of the 
infinite. 

"The stars make one feel as if nothing mattered, 
don't they ? he said. 

" They don't matter to us, certainly, nor we to them," 
said Matthew, " not in this existence, at least. I never 
had much turn for star-gazing. It is apt to lead men- 
into bogs." 

Joe Nash thought this very clever, and ventured m 
laugh. WiU did not laugh, however. But the staiE 
were forgotten as they mounted a rising ground, and sa^ 
the red lurid light, which had before been faintly anc 
strangely reflected on the clouds, suffusing all the horizon 
They could even see black roofs and chimney pots against 
a background of light glowing smoke, with red flames 
shooting up and dying down again. The wind fanned the 
flame, and carried showers of sparks away on its wings. 
The young men were soon on the spot, and there the 
scene was wild indeed. The two or three centre houses 
of the row were on fire ; from one of them flames were 
bursting out at the door and windows, so that all the 
Long Croft, and the road, and the opposite rocks were 
lighted up with a flickering red radiance, in which black 
figures ran wildly about, half-dressed women and children 
crouched and cried, or worked desperately at the still 
imtouched houses, dragging out furniture, throwing things 
recklessly from the upper windows, screaming, talking^ 
running against each other. A few men, with Archer 
at their head, were bringing buckets of water, and dash- 
ing them on the flames, but these only seemed to shooi 
up more furiously. 
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For the next half-hour Will and his companions 
^oxked harder than any one there. As soon as people 
sa-'^v him, they came running to him for orders, and his 
coTusin Matthew was not so taken up with his own work 
^s xiot to notice that all Will's old life and spirit seemed 
^ lave come back to him again. There was a bright 
^■"^ci colour in his face, which was not all the glare of the 
fi^*^^, and wherever people wanted him there he was, — 
^^onying buckets, climbing up ladders to the burning 
t^c>Tise-fronts, drenching the roofs and walls of the next 
tionses, to give them a little chance of escape. 

Once he disappeared for a few minutes; he had 
P^<Jked up Phil Penn, who was lying on a mattress by 
^^^ roadside, and carried him off to one of the old 
*^ouses in the lane, leaving him under the care of a 
^^^htened young woman who had not seemed capable 
* anything but staring and screaming. 

The Selbridge fire-engine, with a great many people 

^^^^^^iiing behind it, came rattling down the road. One 

^"^ the men riding on it was Alfred Perrott, and under 

^^^ quick directions streams of water were soon shooting 

^ the flames. But the wind blew, and the fire blazed 

^^^^e and more furiously. 

Will stood still a moment in one of the trampled 
^^^dens, and looked at his winter's work ; but he could 
^t think or realise anything. Then he heard a voice 
^^Xling to him. 

" Mr. Thorpe ! here ! help ! get a Mder I'' 

He looked up and saw Archer on the nearest roof. 

Part of it had suddenly fallen in, and a great cloud 
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of smoke and flame rushed up through the opening. 
Archer was clinging to a chinmey, and beckoning wildly 
with his hand. 

Will had a ladder almost instantly against the front 
of the house — ^it was one that had been burning longes 
— and standing on the lowest round, looked up ani 
shouted — " Now — mind where you go ! " 

He saw Archer standing black against the flam 
which seemed to burst out just then more violentl~ 
than ever. Some other voices from behind gave 
shout — " Look out there !" 

Then Archer's voice answered them in a sort 
shriek—" Oh, I can't see !" 

The fire seemed to make a great sweep forwar 
driven by the wind. Will sprang up the ladder, caUi 
out, "Here! Archer, Archer!" Then he did not kno 
what was happening ; there was a sudden confusion 
flames and falling bricks all round him; the ladd 
gave a sharp crack under him — ^he put out his hands 
save himself, and did not see any more of the fire at t' 
Long Croft. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 



AFTER THE FIRE. 



*^ Ever, he said, that close and near 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear 

For that she ever snng, 

* In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying ! ' 

So the notes rung." 

Marmion. 

^ next day was Sunday, but there was no chiming of 

^^ MaUam bells. Many of the people, perhaps in con- 

^^Uence of this, found it impossible to go to church, 

^d spent their day staring at the smoking and 

^^oiildering ruins of the Long Croft houses, or venturing 

^ ^ear as they dared to the old inn in the village, in 

^€id all the time af being driven away by a sudden 

^^^y of Mrs. Lucas in her anger and grief. Archer 

r^^^ escaped with a few trifling bums and scratches; 

^^t the clever doctor from Bumbridge shook his 

-l^^d over Mr. Thorpe's case, and said there was no 

^^^^wing how it might end. There were no bones 

"^^ken, only some very severe bruises, but what the 

^fjtor feared most was serious injury to the head, and 

VOL. n. Q 
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he was made more anxious by Willis being very feveriaTi 
and excited, talking incessantly, trying to get up, acfc-^ 
only falling back again when he found he was too sti'ff 
to move. It was by no means easy to keep him p^^:- 
fectly quiet, as the doctor wished. He had come *o 
himself early in the morning, but seemed to \^r^^ 
lost all memory of the fire. He never aUuded to it, ^* 
least. 

As the hours went on his head ached violently, ar^cid 
he became more and more feverish, looking up wither "'i^ 
any recognition in his eyes into Esther Kenneth's fsu^s, 
as she bent over him and laid her hand on his forehe^^* 
She had come over to Mallam that morning with kr:»er 
brother and Julia, and after a glance at Will and a iH^^ 
words with the doctor, she turned to Sir Thomas a^^d 
told him, in the quiet voice which meant a resolutL^:3ii> 
that she was going to stay at the inn and nurse ^^• 
Thorpe. 

"But, my dear, have you strength for it?" said ^^ 
Thomas anxiously. 

" Don't hinder her, papa," said Julia, from the ba-^^^" 
ground. " Thank you, aimt Esther." 

Sir Thomas took an opportunity of explaining ^ 
Mrs. Lucas that his friend Mr. Thorpe was ^ 
his charge, but that his vexation at its being ^*J^' 
possible to remove him to Selbridge was very mU^^^ 
lessened by his being under her roof. He felt s^^*^ 
that he would have every attention, and that the ho^^*^ 
would be kept perfectly quiet. Mrs. Lucas dried jn-^—^^ 
eyes and told him he was not mistaken. Then . 
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-Rioiiias took Julia away to church, and left Esther with 

^ep patient. 

The two rooms in the house on which Mrs. Lucas 

Prided herself most were the parlour and a bedroom 

Opening into it, which was always kept as a sort of 

^tate-room. The inn had been kept by Lucases for 

Several generations, and these rooms were furnished 

^th heirlooms. The posts of the bed were carved in 

Oak to match the panelling, and the curtains and 

counterpane were of ancient and artistic patchwork. 

The chairs had needlework cushions let into their solid 

fiames, and the walls were ornamented with samplers 

and pictures in cross-stitch. Like the parlour, the 

tedroom had a long low latticed window, lookiog out 

into the garden at the back. Green leaves, and spikes 

of red japonica lay across the small diamond panes, 

which were polished to the same brightness as everything 

else in the room. Will had been carried into this room 

in the early morning, when they brought him back from 

the Long Croft, and Mrs. Lucas had at once decided 

that he had better not be dragged upstairs ; he might 

stay there and welcome, and she only wished it was 

better, for his sake, poor dear yoimg gentleman. So 

Will lay in the quaint old bed, and his friends went in 

and out of the parlour with careful steps and hushed 

voices all through that weary morning. At one time in 

the afternoon he was a little quieter: the doctor was 

gone, and as Esther sat in an arm-chair beside him, she 

almost wondered at the peace and stillness of everything. 

It was during the time of afternoon service ; and besides 
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the singing and twittering of birds in the garden, ther- 
seemed to be a faint echo of the organ, stealing through 
some open window in the church, and making its wa-^~y 
to her over trees and roofs. She hardly knew how ^li* 
was, but these gentle sounds, this old room with r 
quaint ornaments, made her feel yoimg again. If it hi 
not been that Theresa Lennard*s son lay there under b 
eyes, she could scarcely have believed in the flight 
time. How quiet he was ! She rose and looked at 
hoping to find him asleep, but he gazed at her wi 
open eyes and a distressed frown, and cried out in * 
sharp sad voice, "It's lost., IVe lost it!" 

" It will come back to you," said Esther gently. 

" But I did want to win it, and IVe lost it, and ^t^^^ 

is gone too. A marriage is arranged. Let us kno^ ^ 

what becomes of you. Oh, you said you would wait * 

year — and you never told me — you never told m-^^^* 
Lisa, Lisa, Lisa!" 

"Lie stUl, my dear," said Esther, as he sudden^^^^-^^ 
tried to raise himself. 

" Will, what brings you here ? Did you say if"^ *^ ^ 
Was it you ? You won't look at me now. Beaten 
failed — the battle is lost — and I'd rather die. Let 
die, Lisa, please. Is that your hand — ^how cool it i^ 
You have not been fighting like me." 

Esther found that the best way of quieting him W8^ 
to lay her hand on his burning forehead. She had t 
gift of healing in a very great measure, and the pow^ 
of her cool soft hands, and of the gentleness which 
so much strength, had often been wondered at h 
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doctors and nurses, who could hardly understand how 

^^Gss Kenneth managed their patients so much more 

®^ily than they did themselves. 

As she stood by Will's pillow, Esther did not feel 

^®ty hopeful about him, however. The distress of mind 

^hich poured itself out in his delirious talk was likely 

^ hinder his recovery much more than bums and 

^*Uises, she thought. How was this poor brain to be 

^^eted ? Miss Dalbiac's story was mysterious, and it 

^^etned to Esther that she had not behaved quite well 

^ WilL A very peculiar girl, thought Esther. She 

^d not believe she was really cold-hearted, and yet she 

^^emed to have no great affection for anything but her 

l^9inting. However, of course it was no use thinking 

^bout her ; she was engaged to Lord Fareham, and could 

have nothing more to do with Will. 

" Poor Will !" said Esther to herself: " is yours to be 

QrUother of these lonely lives ?" 

He was much quieter now, and seemed to be sinking 
into a kind of sleepy state. Esther presently withdrew 
her hand, and sat down again. Then she heard the 
Parlour door open gently. Mrs. Lucas came forward 
and peeped into the bedroom, turning round hastily to 
^ome one who was following her. 

" Hush, please sir ! I do believe he's asleep." 
" Let me go in," said a low, peremptory voice. 
Mrs. Lucas could only give an apologetic glance at 
iLsther, who rose suddenly, and was standing in the 

shadow of the curtains when Mr. Lennard walked into 

the room. He stopped short when he saw her, and 

bowed gravely. 
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" I beg your pardon. No one told me that you weiKr;^ 
here." 

His uncle's voice roused and startled the invalid. 

" Lisa ! " he cried out. " Did you hear that ? Whfe^^ire 
are you ? Why are you gone away ? You will ne^? — ^r 
come back again. It*s done, it's aU gone. The battile 
must be fought, and then it is lost ; and then why carra'* 
you let me die ? You are so cruel, and you smile ai::*^ 
smile — and I won't turn them out. British Columbia — - 
see, see, the ship is on fire. Lisa, Lisa !" 

This went on for some time, while Mr. Lennard stood 
with his arms folded at the foot of the bed, and Estk^^ 
and Mrs. Lucas did aU they could to quiet Will. Esth^^ 
was thankful that she had to exert herself, and to i^* 
member that there were more troubles than hers in 
world ; those few minutes gave her back the power ov 
herself, which had seemed to desert her suddenly at tk::^^^^^^ 
tones of her old lover's voice, and his unlooked-for a 
pearance in the room. After all, after so many y 
she, of coTirse, could be nothing to him ; and this was n 
the John Lennard to whom she had kept her faith 
this time. He, with aU his strangeness of temper, ha^ 
been warm-hearted, affectionate, and honourable; t 
seemed to be a man of ho feeling, living only for hi 
own selfish whims, and not even able to understan 
honour and generosity in other people. 

There he stood and looked on, and thought 
thoughts about her. Was this reaUy Esther Kenneth 
the young, beautiful, distinguished, high-spirited woman^^^ 
who once realised his idea of what a woman ought to be 
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le effect upon him had been very startling, as he 
Ltered the room and saw her standing there in the 
ladow, with all her old grace and dignity, with a faint 
>lour in her cheeks, and a slight frown troubling the 
res which had a blue light in them, as they used to 
ave sometimes when she was angry — ^for Esther had 
flight herself much patience since those days. 

At last she signed to Mrs. Lucas to stay with Will, 
^d went forward into the parlour, where Mr. Lennard 
allowed her mechanically. She stood with her hand on 
^6 of the old chairs, and looked at him, that light still 
^^iiing in her quiet eyes. 

** He does not know you," she said. " He knows no 
^ ; and he is in great distress of mind, as you hear, 
ton't know how it will end." 

"And you are with him ?" said Mr. Lennard. 

" Yes. The doctor does not think so seriously of the 
^^ts and bruises he had last night, as of this fever. 
^ is afraid, too, of some injury to the head. There 
ght be brain fever — ^but I trust it will not come to 

" Foolish fellow, to get himself into such a scrape," 
id Mr. Lennard, with an attempt at his careless 
ajiner. 

" Is it all his own doing, do you think ?" said Esther. 

" He might have been more reasonable. It is a good 
ing for him that he has some friends left. You won't 
re for my thanks, but you have them." 

"I wonder most at his losing any friends," said 
jther. " A generous character like his is more likely 
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to make and keep them. He does seem, however, to 
very much alone." 

" Where is that young lady — ^Miss Dalbiac ? Dc 
she know of this affair ?" 

" I suppose not. But she has no more interest io, 
him, poor fellow — that is his great trouble. She is ^xi- 
gaged to her cousin, Lord Fareham." 

" Indeed — ^poor Will — and so he wants to die. l^'ot 
imnatural, under the circumstances. But are you si3JC« 
it is true?" 

" Our only authority was a paragraph in the pap< 
and I hear from Mrs. Lucas, whose sister is Miss I> 
biac's' maid, that he went there two days ago, and ca: 
back in this sad state of mind. She had a letter 
her sister this morning mentioning bis visit." 

" Can you show me the paper ?" 

Esther went to look among some of Will's thir:»--^^ 
which had been taken out of his pockets, and brought> ^ 
to him at once. They stood side by side, and read "* 

Q 

together. Mr. Lennard laughed, and Esther moveJ- 

yard or two away from him. 

" What a fool of a world it is !" he said. " Yes, t 

looks very business-like, but it may be only gossip af1 

aU. There is the young lady's portrait, in that tragic^;^ 

picture of Will's. Does she look like giving up an 

lover ? 

They both looked across the room at the Antigon 
" No," said Esther. " Yet I am afraid — other thinj 

have made me think that this is only too likely to 

true." 
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"Well, it may be best for him in the end, if we can 
pirll him through this illness." 

He paused, and they stood silent for a moment or 

" You are very good," he said in a gentler voice, " to 
^^terest yourself in waife and strays." 

" That is hardly a description of Mr. Thorpe," said 
Esther. 

"No; a suffering hero, I suppose. You take his 
part entirely, do you not ? You never feel any wish to 
^6ar the other side of the story ?" 

« I have nothing to do with his private affairs, and I 

^^ not curious about them. I believe in him, and I am 

sox^ for him — that is all I know," answered Esther, 

^^etly. " I think I hear him moving, I must go back 

^ lim now." 

" Don't let me keep you. Is there anything I can 
^^ or send?" 

" Nothing, thank you," said Esther. 
She gravely returned his bow, and went back into 
^V'ill's room without saying any more. 

As Mr. Lennard left the house, he met a number 
^^ people at the door. There were Sir Thomas 
^^enneth, Julia, Mr. Perrott, Tiny, and Matthew, 
^Jl coming to inquire for WiU. A good many of 
^lie congregation, just come out of church, were 
Straggling in the road, to catch something of the last 
^ews. 

The appearance of the Squire at Lucas's door 
'^as a great shock to all these people, and to Mr. 
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Perrott as mucli as to any of them. He tur 
pale, and muttered "Amazing!" Mr. Lem 
touched his hat, and walked past without st( 
speaking. 

" Oh, I am so glad!" sighed Tiny. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

LOBD FABEHAM'S RING. 

" Si ta Yonlaifl, Madeleine^ 
An lieu de la maijolaine, 
Qni pare ton chaperon, 
Tn portends la conronne, 
Be comtesse on de baronne, 
Bont la perle est le flenron ! ' 



VicTOK Hugo. 



^T same April Sunday afternoon, Lord Fareham 
^e to St. George's Palace, and found Lady Anne 
tet alone in her drawing-room. She was glad and 
disturbed at his coming, for she felt very anxious 
Xit Lisa, who during the last two days had been 
be unable to hide her low spirits. Her aunt had been 
lid to ask for her confidence, or to say much about 
U, whose influence seemed to be so much greater 
n she had imaguied, and who evidently was not 
:aged to any Miss Kenneth. Under the circum- 
ices, it might have been better if Spenser had put 
his visit for a few days, till things had regained their 
si level of calm cheerfolness. It was terrible to 
ly Anne to see Lisa, as she had appeared that mom- 
, with a strange look about her eyes, and to hear 
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from Kean that she did not beUeve her mistress had 
slept at all that night. Lady Anne sighed, and wondered 
what was the matter with aU the young people; foi 
even her dear Spenser was not himself. He lookec 
pale and stern, was absent in his manner, forgot thi 
pretty speeches and attention that he generally b( 
stowed on his old friend, walked tiresomely up and dow-^^s^Ti 
the room, and in answer to her questions, muttere 
something about newspapers and unauthorised gossi 
Then he turned round suddenly, and asked, " Where is 
Lisa?" 

" She is gone to the afternoon service at the chape=^^l," 
said Lady Anne. " It is nearly four o'clock ; she ^ — ^^ 
soon be in now." 

" I shall go and meet her," said Lord Fareham, "w ith 

his hand on the door. 

There was great distress and anxiety in Lady Amr^^^'s 
gentle eyes. She stretched out her hand entreating l^ '^ ' 

" Stay a moment, Spenser. What is it ? " 

He paused and looked at her. "What do ^ ^ Q^ 
mean?" 

"Forgive me — I don't know — ^Lisa does not s^^^^™ 
very well or happy." 

" Does not she ? That is all the more reason — -^^on 
must trust me. I know what I am doing," he s— ^^4 
smiling. 

" Very well. I do trust you," said Lady Anne, ^^^ 
she leaned back oil her sofa with a sigh. 

Lord Fareham went out across the court, and wedted 
for his cousin at the foot of the chapel stairs. She soon 
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<5€tine, descending the steps slowly and wearily; her 
long eyelashes were damp, and her cheeks paler than 
^^nal. Spenser could not quite understand her look 
^hen she saw him ; the slight start, the sudden tinge of 
Colour, might mean anything. He gave them their 
^ost hopeful meaning, and all the sternness was gone 
^Xit of his face as he joined her. 

Instead of going towards Lady Anne*s rooms, they 
filmed out of the gateway, walked along the cloister, 
^oid made their way round into the gardens. But there 
^as a certain constraint between them, and their talk 
liad by no means the ease and pleasantness of a few 
^ays before. The clever, successful, fortunate Spenser 
CJorbet felt quite a new difl&dence of himself, and found the 
neatest difficulty in saying what had been in his mind 
^dl these months. Lisa Dalbiac, in the last forty-eight 
lours, had learnt something of her own true feelings, 
sud could no longer be quite at ease with her cousin. 
The light had come, and it was painful to her eyes. 

Lord Fareham stood still by a comer of mossy waU, 
where he and Lisa had often paused before to admire a 
soft undulating view of the park with its grand old trees, 
and a glimpse of the river in the distance. The birds 
were singing wonderfully that afternoon ; they seemed 
to Lisa to be repeating the words of the choristers in 
the chapel, and thoughts came into her mind again 
which had flashed across it there, thoughts of truth to 
herself and to others, influences which, if her cousin had 
known it, were very unfavourable to him. 

" I have sometlung to say to you," he began, rather 
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abruptly. " I want you to accept something from me 
this ring — ^may I put it on your finger ?" 

One glance showed Lisa what the ring was. S 
coloured deeply, shook her head, and clasped her han^ 
together. 

" No — ^no, I coxdd not — ^Thank you very, very mucin. " 

" No ! Ah, well — ^you must not say no to me agajD; 
Lisa. You cannot, because everything that is minft is 
yours, if you will have it. I think you must hsLve 
understood me, dear Lisa, aU this time. Will you mstle 
me the most fortunate man in the world? Will 5^0^ 
be my wife ? I will do my best to make you happy.'' 

This was not an offer to be laughed at and 'p^^ 
aside, like poor Will's last year. This was very serious 
indeed, and certainly Lisa felt no inclination to treats i^^ 
lightly. 

" Thank you," she said. " But you are so forturx^te 
already, that I am sure you can do without me." 

She said this gravely, glancing up into the 4^ 
earnest face beside her. She brought down U-X^on 
herself a great many protestations. There was notbii^ 
worth living for but herself, and many assurance^ ^^ 
the same kind. No doubt Lord Fareham meant tb-^^' 
every word, but somehow they failed of their efiP^^^ 
Perhaps he did himself harm by being a little too ^"^ 
of success, taking her hand, and once more offering t^ 
unfortunate ring. Such speeches as this, too, jaJ^ 
on Lisa's ears. 

" Don't you know what pleasure it would give y^^ 
aunt, to see you reaUy in your right place ?" 
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** It would not be my right place at aU," said Lisa. 
"1 don't think I shall ever marry. When I do, I shaU 
^0^ myself where duty and happiness go together — 
^d that will be my right place. I am very sorry," she 
^d, looking at her cousin with a sudden feeling for his 
Appointment. " You must not ask me. I could not, 
^deed. I know you are doing me a great honour, and 
t must seem very ungrateful I am not that. You 
^ust forgive me, and understand." 

Lord Fareham was dreadfully disturbed, and could 
hardly realise that he was refused. He felt angry with 
everybody — ^with Will Thorpe, whom he suspected of 
being the original cause of this, with his absurd senti- 
mental ways and looks — ^with Lady Anne, who might 
have warned him that her niece was set against him. 

But here conscience stepped in, and reminded him 
that this very afternoon she had made an attempt at 
hinting something. 

But what grieved and astonished him most was the 
troublesome foolishness of Lisa herself — ^what blindness, 
what fancifulness ! She could not possibly have any 
real objection to him. Did any one ever hear of a man 
iu his position, with all his advantages, personal and 
otherwise, being repulsed and set aside in this way? 
It was perfectly ridiculous — and then there was some- 
thing that made it so very enraging. But he had plenty 
of self-command, and Lisa saw nothing of aU these 
feelings. 

" Well," he said, with an attempt at a smile, " you 
must try to forgive me for making myself disagreeable 
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in this way. I ought to have seen — people are ^g=^ s( 
unfortunately blind where themselves are conceme»-^^3(j. 
But don't let me lose my dear cousin altogether. J 

hope the relationship will mean friendship always." 

" Indeed, I hope so. You are very kind," said T<i. ia , 
rather sadly. 

"Let us make that agreement. And. now — oi^»_ce 
more — will you accept this ring ? It has really b^ ^n 
yours for a long time now. I have a fancy for it, a-:Kd 
I should not like any one else to wear it. That d^7, 
do you know, when I saw you first, I had just boug'lfc 
it of old Gerard. He seemed quite attached to it 
himself, and unwilling to let me have it." 

" I don't think I can take it from you," said Lisa, 
after a moment's pause, looking at the ring as he held 
it, and then raising her eyes to his face with a fai^^ 
smile, and yet a mist of tears that gathered suddenly- 
" If you knew what a trouble that ring has been to me - 

"Good heavens! was it yours?" exclaimed Lo^r<^ 
Fareham, turning pale. " I remember, Gerard told SX^^ 
he had bought it that very day. Let me hear the wh.o^^ 
story." 

" There is not much to tell. I went into the sti-^^^^ 
as you left it, hoping to buy back the ring. It Y^'^^ 
been sold by mistake." 

"How unfortunate! But I was quite innoce^^^^ 
You might have claimed your ring when you saw 
I remember telling you about it, that first evening." 

" Yes, I remember very well," said Lisa, smiling. _ 

" Then I think the discovery is very happily xoa^' 
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u will let me have the great pleasure of restoring 
IT ring, and when you look at it, you wiU sometimes 
/e a kind thought of an unfortunate fellow. There is 
more doubt, is there ?" 

" Yes. Don't give it me yet. Its story goes further 
ck still. It was not really mine. I had it to keep 
' a time — and it wiU be my duty, most likely, to send 
back to its real owner. So you see I shall not wear 
; and as it is yours now, I don't think I ought to take 
from you." 

But Lord Fareham was of a different opinion. 

''You must accept it from me," he said, "and do 
atever you like with it afterwards." 
Perhaps it says something for the real depth of his 
•iracter that he went back to town after his refusal 
liout any feeling of anger against the person who had 
en his self-consciousness such a very deep wound. 
e of the chief thoughts in his mind was — " At any 
B, she does not know of that report, and probably 
rer wilL I must have it contradicted at once." 

By the last post on Saturday evening he had received 
•opy of the Bumbridge Herald, directed to him in a 
•guised hand. After frowning and wondering over 
for a short time, something occurred to him, and he 
:ig for his valet. 

" I think you told me once. Birch, that your brother- 
-law was on the staff of a provincial paper." 

" Yes, my lord," said the man, turning very red. 

'* Is it this— the ' Bumbridge Herald' ?" 

'* Yes, my lord." 
Vol. n. R 
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u 



Probably you can explain to me how this announ( 



ment of my being engaged to be married found its 
into the paper." 

Birch, in great confusion, began to offer the humbL^st 
apologies. He confessed that in writing to his broths ^r- 
in-law he had mentioned the probability — and so on* 

" They are always glad of any news from the fashion- 
able worid," murmured Birch. 

"Very well. You will understand that I do noit 
choose to be subject to impertinent gossip. You yrH^ 
leave me this day month. That will do." 

But when Lord Fareham came back on Sunda^^ 
evening from St. Greorge's, he was in a softened frame <^^^. 
mind, and felt sorry to part with Birch, who, after aL^-^^ 
was a faithful, useful fellow. So he rang for him agaii^^' 
and showed him a severe letter he had written to ih< 
editor of the paper, with the contradiction which was 
be inserted. Birch was very submissive and miserable. ^ 
If his lordship could overlook the fault this once— 
nothing of the kind shoxdd ever happen again — he b^ged 
his pardon sincerely — and such a mistake, too ! 

" Yes. You won't forget it, I hope," said his master. 
"You have not only made a wrong use of my name, 
but of a lady's name, which is much more important 
Fortunately Miss Dalbiac knows nothing about it, other- 
wise your apology ought to be made to her. However, 
the thing is done, and we will say no more. Only take 
care in future what you write to your brother-in-law." 

Lord Fareham smiled a little as he ended, and Birch 
went away much comforted. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

NEWS FEOM MALLAM. 

'' Down in yon garden sweet and gay 
Where bonnie grows the lily, 
I heard a fair maid sighing say 
* My wish be wi' sweet Willy ! * " 

-t<ADY Anne was as nearly angry as she could be, when 
Xdsa told her what had happened that afternoon. 

"My dear," she said, "what can you have been 
tlainMng of! Oh, Lisa, I am indeed disappointed. 
'What a foolish thing you have done! You will feel 
tliat some day, I am afraid. And how beautifully he 
tehaved about the ring !" 

lisa coxdd not very easily have told her aunt what 
JSihe had been thinking of. It could not be confessed, 
^ven to herself. 

But for many hours there was a constraint between 
them, and though on Monday morning Lady Anne 
xepented herself, touched and grieved by her niece's 
pale weary looks, and became very affectionate, her 
kind loving speeches did not do Lisa much good. 
Even her aunt's kindness^ — and she did not know its 
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extent — ^made her feel still more strongly that she we 
alone and poor, and that this one near relation of he~ 



had a right to wonder at her so quietly putting aside ^^11 
that was offered to her. But the past had taken qum_"fce 
a new shape in Lisa's mind, and she disliked the thougrttt 
of the future's copying it. SeK, as she looked at it, 
no longer so satisfactory, and was inclined to ask a biti 
question — ^why should it ever have been indulged a,:rxc3 
admired, set up as a sort of model, as a superior pri^^ 
to be worked for ? what was its superiority ? It seenx^^ 
to vanish in this strange, painful, new light which "W^Si'S 
flooding everything. 

In the afternoon, when Lisa was left alone in tb^ 
drawing-room, she stood for a long time at the op^^ 
window, thinking. What was to be done ? That v^^^ 
the question.' If she could only see Will again, b^^ 
true, faithful old friend, if she could only ask hiTn w^l3-3^ 
he looked so strange, so unhappy and reproachful, i^ 
that flying visit last week. He certainly was very mix<^ -'^ 
changed ; he must have felt the quarrel with his uri.^^^® 
very keenly, and the loss of all his bright prosper 
Poor fellow ! he looked broken down and disappoint^* 
all his hopes seemed to have fled with his good fortu^'^^*'** 
He had failed in life so far, certainly — Lisa did not ^i^X^- 
feel her own inconsistency — ^but was he obliged to giv^ '•^^P 
everything without a word, because of that ? His ri^^^° 
was in a comer of her work-basket : she took it out " 
looked at it. 

" You must go back to him," she said. 

Then she sat down to the piano, played a little, 
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Pi'esently began to sing. It was an old song that 
*^^uiited her ; the two last lines of it were these : — 

" Qn'il gagne on qn'il perde 
Les aura toigonrs." 

She started when the servant opened the door, and 
^"^^Uiounced " Mr. Lennard." 

He came in ; a tall, slight man with dark grey hair, 
^^xrk eyes, and a flush on his face which faded away 
^^^^^^ediately. Lisa rose from the piano, blushing with 
^"Uch more confusion than she had felt yesterday, when 
"^"Oid Fareham asked her to marry him. Mr. Lonnard 
^Owed with an easy grace that she could not help 
Noticing, but his manner when he spoke was rather stiff 
^^d grave. 

" You are Miss Dalbiac, I believe." 
" Yes," said Lisa. 

" I am John Lennard of MaUam, WiU Thorpe's uncle. 
-ll lost patience with him the other day, and asked him 
to leave my house. He probably has told you aU 
^bout it." 

" He said very little about it when he was here last 
^eek," said Lisa. " Will you sit down." 

" No, thank you. I have only a few words to say. 
And first, if I am making any serious mistake, I must 
ask you to forgive me. I have heard of you from Will. 
He has an enthusiastic mind, and may very likely have 
exaggerated any marks of friendliness you were good 
enough to show him. But I believe you have known 
him for some years ?" 
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" We were neighbours at Bath. His father and miim^e 
were old friends," said Lisa. 

He had seemed to wait for an answer, but she four^d 
some difficulty in speaking. She thought his manner ^o 
strange, and could not imagine what he would say ne^t. 
A presentiment of evil had come into the room wiiih 
him ; she watched him with wide anxious eyes, quite 
forgetful of all her cool dignity. 

" He has got himself into a sad scrape," said M^r. 
Lennard, looking at her with a curiosity and interest 
which he did not attempt to hide. " There was a fire oH- 
Saturday night at some cottages he has been building- 
Of course he was there, in the thick of it, and he w&^ 
rather seriously hurt by the falling of a walL No boix^^ 
broken, I hear." 

Lisa sat down on the nearest chair, stretching out 
hands and clasping them together. She did not spest. 
but gazed at Will's uncle as if he was Fate herself. 

" He has a good deal of fever," Mr. Lennard went 
and spends most of his time in talking nonsense, 
most hopeless feature of the case, as I imderstand it, 
that he does not care what becomes of him — ^imagin^ 
like many foolish disappointed boys before him, th^ 
there is nothing left for it but to die." 

" Why does he not care what becomes of hiTn ?" sa^ 
Lisa, in a voice quite unlike her own, harsh, and out 
tune. 

" You can surely answer that question. You are et* 
gaged to be married." 

" I — engaged to be married " — ^repeated Lisa dreamily. 



.t 
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'^And so I am aware that what I am going to ask 
ou is quite unjustifiable, and will probably be refused, 
^ell, I deserve it. Listen to me. Will talks of no one 
•^t you, calls you constantly, and is in great distress of 
^d about fighting, and losing a battle, or something of 
^t kind. One knows what feverish fancies are, but 
^^y are generally founded on fact. I sent to ask this 
^oniiug. He is worse, and the doctor says he can do 
^thiug to quiet this distress of mind, which may very 
•^U develop into brain fever." 

lisa had recovered herself a little while he spoke. 
"Ixen he paused, she got up, colouring crimson and 
^Idng on the floor. 

" Before you ask me anything, let me ask you — may 
go to him?" 

" You have forestalled me," said Mr. Lennard. " I 

^lieve it is his only chance. He may know you, 

tough he knows no one else. But though you are very 

bid and generous, we must remember that you are not 

free agent. You have other people to consult." 

" Only my aunt. She will let me go." 

" But Lord Fareham " 

"What has Lord Fareham to do with me ?" 

" You are not engaged to him ?" 

"No. I am not engaged to any one. What can 
lave made you think so ? Does Will think so ?" said 
Lisa, quickly and earnestly. 

" Certainly." 

" When he came here last week — ^Ah, I understand 
low. But why ? — ^how was it ?" 
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" It was announced in our county paper." 

Lisa made an exclamation of incredulous liorrci::3i.. 
Mr. Lennard stood looking at her, and one of his c=^/d 
sweet smiles came suddenly into his face. 

" We won't trouble ourselves about that any mor-^^," 
he said. " It can easily be contradicted. I have sm:ac- 
ceeded beyond my hopes. I have found a certain cixre 
for Will, I think. Now we had better not lose any more 
time. By leaving this at six, we shall catch the half- 
past seven express, and shall reach Mallam before mid- 
night. Will you teU your aunt ?" 

Poor Lady Anne was lying down peacefully in i^^ 
own room. Even disappointment could not make h^^ 
feel anything but contented and comfortable, with th^^ 
soft rosy light from her pink blinds, the scent of Apri^-^' 
flowers, and the delicious song of a thrush on a lilac 
bush just under the window. Into this spring paradise 
came Lisa with her strong new feelings, with quite a 
new agitation in her manner, which disturbed her aunt 
effectually. 

She listened to the story in consternation, and at 
first declared it impossible that Lisa could go. 

"With a strange man — nobody knows where — ^my 
dear child, you are mad," said Lady Anne, feeling as if 
she had waked up among the whirling mysteries of a 
sensation novel. 

" But I must go — ^Will's life depends upon it. You 
don't understand. Mr. Lennard is not strange at all — 
very nice. You must come and see him for yourself." 

" Very well : ring for Eachel. It is impossible, Lisa. 
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I am responsible for you. I am sorry for poor Mr. 

Thorpe, but really I thought we had done with him. 

As for that newspaper report, I never heard anything so 

extraordinary — though now I come to think of it, I 

l>^eve Spenser knew of it on Sunday, poor feUow. 

-My dear child, do consider how you will commit 

yourself, if you do anything so rash and unheard-of." 

" I have considered. I am tired of considering. I 
"^ant to do something rash. I shall certainly do this, 
^mless you absolutely forbid it." 

" Lisa, my child, let me understand you. You care 
for this Will, then, more than for me, or any one ?" 

Lady Anne laid her hand on Lisa's shoulder, and 
loolced her earnestly in the face. Lisa <joloured deeply 
^ she met her eyes, but answered after a moment, 
Sf^xitly and steadily. 

**You are making me confess what I have hardly 

^^^ told myself. Yes: I do care for Will more 

^xi for anyone else. So now you will let me go to 

**I must know something more about the circum- 
.^^^ces," said Lady Anne, sighing ; " I wish I could spare 
_^^oliel to go with you, instead of Mary. I wonder if 

^Ould." 
.^ "No: I could not bear to think of you without 
"^^oheL I shall be quite safe; there are plenty of 
^^ople down there, and it is Mary's native place, you 
^^ow. Come and see the uncle." 

"And he really is not very disagreeable ?" 
"Peculiar, but rather charming. And so good- 
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looking. Ah — Miss Kenneth — I forgot he was tl 
hero of that story/* 

Being once obliged to give in, Lady Anne did im^^^ziet 
part quite gracefully. She ordered a hurried dinner rm^or 
the travellers, and showed Mr. Lennard a fiien(^3/r 
cordiality which surprised him. But no one would h^^re 
guessed bom his appearance or manners that the Sqiz^J^ 
of Mallam had been a hermit for aU these years. JBe 
smiled as he saw Lady Anne's eyes following Lisa 
as she moved about the room, and said presently, in bis 
odd, low, careless voice — 

" It is very good of you to trust your niece to m^- 
I don't mean to keep her in my charge, however. IC^ 
house is not fit for a lady." 

"Then where is she going? I really must know^ 
said Lady Anne. 

"There are one or two houses. My agent wouli 
feel himself honoured — ^but I shall not decide that poin^^^ 



myself. I shall introduce Miss Dalbiac to a lady whi 
has kindly taken charge of Will There are a g( 
many people devoted to him. I heard' this moi 
that they had telegraphed to his imcle Thorpe, al 
Oxford." 

"And may one ask who this lady is?" said Lad] 
Anne. 

" A Miss Keimeth, sister to a neighbour of mine^ ^"^ 
But you know her I think." 

" Oh, certainly. One of the best and kindest peoplc^^^ 
in the world," said Lady Anne hastily. 

Lisa blushed, with a vivid recollection of 
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aeth's niece, and what she had said to her in the 
mn. But that was not worth thinking of now. 
iing could be more interesting than the present — a 
t journey with Will's remarkable uncle, who seemed 
ive forgiven him thoroughly — and then the arrival — 
thought of that with a sort of dread, and yet with a 
png aU the stronger for being so late discovered. 
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JULIA S ANSWER. 

" fitre-ye-well, young man," she says, 1 '\ 

" Farewell, and I bid adieu ; \*'\ 

If you can fancy me," she says, 
" I cannot fancy you." 

Very sad and anxious was everybody at MaUam, gu-^""^ 
througli that Monday. Mr. Thorpe arrived in the afte^^^ 
noon, and would hardly stir from his nephew's roon:^^^^ 
where he and Esther made friends at once. She anc^^^^^ 
the doctor tried to speak cheerfully to Will's manjr^^ 
friends, but they began to feel rather hopeless when th^^ ' 
fever showed no sign of abating, and their patient^ 
seemed to have very little strength to resist it. The^^' 
doctor said he must really have been ill several days ^ ' 
he must have had a shock, or some great distress of*" 




mind ; the adventure at the fire was only the finis] 
stroke. 

That afternoon Julia Kenneth walked across the 
fields from Selbridge, and her aunt came out of the 
sick-room to talk to her, leaving Mr. Thorpe there, wl 
had lately arrived. Esther came out to the door, wher^^^ 
birds were singing, and flying about their nests in th^^ 
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]rees, and two or three of Julia's dogs had stretched 
selves to rest in the shade. Esther looked up at 
ky, at the white clouds slowly following each other 
« the blue. She was very pale and worn, and 
J was a mixture of feelings in Julia's face as she 
hed her. 

• No better, aunt Esther ? StiU crying out for her ? 
jn, and 1*11 teU you something I did the other day, 
to satisfy my own curiosity," said Julia, half under 
jreath. 

Yes; what was it?" said Esther. 
' I sent a copy of that paper — you know — ^to Lord 
ham himself. I marked it — ^if he opened the paper 
11, he could not help seeing it. And if it is not 
there will be a contradiction." 
But, my dear, we have every reason for believing 
it is true. However, it can't do any harm," said 
er, and she sighed. 

Papa was engaged this afternoon ; he will be here 
evening," said Julia. 

)he was strangely softened, and she stood looking 
jr aunt with eyes in which there waa a great deal 
jry affectionate admiration. Somehow in the last 
months Esther had completely made her way to 
wild girl's heart. 

\a Julia went home through the fields, she wag 
baken by Alfred Perrott, who walked along by her 
She thought him a bore, but she could not get 
f hiTTi, and the cordial way in which he asked for 
ast news of Will disarmed her a little. She gave 
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a melancholy account, and Alfred said he was very 
sorry to hear it 

"Ah! eveiybody is sorry now," said Julia. "You 
heard of Mr. Lennard's coming to see him yesterday?" 

" Yes. The weather in that quarter is very change- 
able," said AKred, smiling. 

" He felt how badly he had treated him, I suppose- 
I wonder what he is thinking of to-day in his hermitage- 
I advise you not to make too sure that they will not b^ 
as good friends as ever," said Julia. 

Then she felt a little ashamed of having spoken h^^ 
thoughts so openly. But Alfred did not seem to min^^ 
mucL 

" I should be sorry to be obliged to envy any on^^^ 
his good fortune," he said, " and especially a pleasan:^ ^ 
fellow like Thorpe. And I am very sorry that you shoulo:^^^^^ 
think me capable of it. Miss Kenneth." 

" Oh — ^well, I did not exactly mean that," said J ^ ^ 

colouring slightly, with a flourish of her whip. "0^^ 
course it is an awkward state of things. You can't hdp^^^ ^ 
wishing that Mr. Matthew Lennard may be the winner-i- 




Only Charlotte showed her feelings to me rather plainly, 
and I suppose I gave you all credit for the same." 

"Girls are so stupid — some girls, I mean," saic'^^"^^ 
Alfred. " Charlotte always throws herself headlong int 
things, and loves or hates like a fiiry. I saw she 
annoyed you the other day, and told her she ought to 
ashamed of herseK." 

" Oh — ^poor Lotty — I am sorry you did that. I hac:^ 
forgotten all about it," said Julia. 
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" I was extremely vexed," said AKred, looking on the 
ground, and speaking rather quickly. " I should have 
Wn Sony if Lotty had spoken so to any one — but to 
you, whose good opinion is everything to me ! I have 
1^ the happiness of knowing you for several years now, 
ftnd time only strengthens my — ^might I say affection — 
for a yoimg lady so admirable in every way. Perhaps 
I am presumptuous in speaking at all — but — ^but — ^it is 
tte devotion of a true heart that I venture to offer you, 
dear Miss KennetL" 

"What!" said Julia. There was an intonation in 
^^^ voice which made her oldest and favourite dog stop 
^iort, turn roimd, walk up to Alfred, and sniff at him 
®^piciously. 

"Down, old feUow," said Alfred, who had talked 
"^^imself into a state of crimson nervousness, to which 
^l^ one word from his companion was like a dash of 
^Id water. 

Julia had at first been almost bewildered, and had 
^ot found presence of mind to stop him in his course. 
^ow he was beginning again — " I am sure you must 
Xtoderstand me " — but she checked him with a move- 
ment of her hand. 

"Let me speak, please," she said. "I don't know 
liow I have brought this on myself — for it is my own 
fault, I suppose. Have you imagined that I gave you 
any encouragement to say all this ?" 
" No — ^but really — Glisten." 

" I do not wish to listen. Don't say any more, please. 
We will both forget all about it. Which way are you 
going — ^to Selbridge, or Mallam ?" 
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They were standing still in the path, and Alfred f ^ 
extremely foolish under the decided expression of ang^e 
surprise, and contempt which shone in Julia's eye^ 
There could be no appeal from such eyes and such * 
manner as hers. The only thing was to get out of \&. 
way as soon as possible. 

So he made her a low bow, and turned back toward^ 
Mallam, walking with as much dignity as he couL^ 
muster at the moment. 

Julia's reflections were very much disturbed. 

" I know what aunt Esther would say," she thougL'* 
" My free and easy manner, of course. But a man lilc^* 
that — ^who would have imagined it! Good gracious 
would not papa be in a jolly rage !" 
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CHAPTEE XXVII 

AT THE INN. 

" "Wliat would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp to sweep, 
The patriot's voice to teach and rouse, 
The monarch's crown to light the brows ? — 
He giveth His beloved, sleep." 

E. B. Browning. 

CHiNG in Lisa Dalbiac's life had ever been so dream- 
' as this — finding herself on the platform of a little 
Iside station at eleven o'clock at night, standing there 
le, as it seemed, in a strange place, under a great 
' sky full of stars. 

Che train had gone away into a cutting, and was 
ly to be heard ; a few yards off the station lights 
inered dimly, and Mr. Lennard was saying a few 
led words to the station-master, who was almost too 
)y to understand him. Farther down the platform, 
Y Kean was keeping guard over the luggage, and 
ting under her breath with the only porter. She at 
felt herself welcome and at home. But Lisa was 
3. She stood there, wrapped in her plaid shawl, 
looked up at the stars; then with a sudden im- 
DL. n. s 
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patience she walked towards Mr. Lennard. He tumeci 
round and came to meet her. 

" I am very sorry," he said. " I must send to tlx^ 
village for a conveyance — I never thought of 'that J 
ought to have telegraphed. It is a very bad receptiox:^ 
for y©u." 

He frowned and looked vexed, speaking impatienti3^ 
at first, but in the last words his voice softened into tta-^ 
sweetness that was a constant surprise to Lisa. 

"If you will come in and sit down," he said, "th»-^ 
porter shall go at once. It was my own fault. ^ 
cannot blame any one else. This comes of living in tt^-^ 
wilds." 

" But is it far to the village ?" said Lisa. 

" Not a mile. You will not have to wait long." 

"It is such a beautiful night. We might walk" 

Lisa suggested rather doubtfully. 
" Are you strong enough ?" 
" Oh yes, certainly. I should like it best." 
And in a few minutes they were out on the roa— -^' 
Lisa and the Squire walking on in advance, and Kes^^^ 
foUowing with the porter and the luggage. 

"The landlady of the inn," said Mr. Lennard, " ^ 
your maid's sister. I have spoken to her, and she assm^*^^ 
me that you will be made very comfortable there. I C^ — 
not attempt to take you to my house. It is a good de -^ 
farther off, but of course that is not my reason. It -^ 
not a fit place for a lady." 

" I am sure you are doing everything that is kinc^^ 
said Lisa. 
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"I don't know," he said, coughing a little. "You 
^ find yourself singular in that opinion. I am afraid 
^e must slacken our pace up this hill. I am not quite 
^ young as I was." 

lisa noticed that he breathed hard as they climbed 

^he liiU into the village, which was very dark and still, 

^^^* Mallam was an early place. Only one house in the 

^^eet seemed to be open ; it had lights in several win- 

^^^8, and a man was standing in the doorway. As they 

P^sed he came suddenly forward into the road, and 

•'^ined Mary Kean, with an eager cry of surprise. 

"It is the blacksmith," said Mr. Lennard, pausing 
^d looking back. " Nash — what news of Mr. Thorpe 
*0-night?" 

Mary gave Joe a little push, and he came slowly 
Awards the Squire, almost too much puzzled by the sight 
^f hiTn and his companion to be able to answer. 

" Is he better ?" said Mr. Lennard, sharply. "What 
^e you doing at this time of night ?" 

"No, sir, he's no better. Mr. Matthew's up there 
^idth him, and I was just going up to see. His head's 
that awful, they can't keep him still a minute. Mother 
was there this evening and she says she don't see how 
he can last much longer, if it goes on like this another 
day. It's the pain in his head — I don't rightly under- 
stand, myself." 

Mr. Lennard turned away, and with a sudden move- 
ment made Lisa take his arm. He felt her trembling as 
they walked on towards the inn. 

"You can't go there, can you?" he began to say, 
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rather indistinctly. " Let me take you to Perrott's — ^my 
agent — ^they are good-natured people — 



>f 



"No, please," said Lisa, pressing his arm slightly. 
" I cannot go anywhere else." 

They arrived at the door of the inn. It was very 
dark there under the trees. Mr. Lennard beckoned 
Mary forward. 

" Knock at the door ; tell your sister," he said. "Mind 
that Miss Dalbiac has something to eat before she goes 
to bed. Good night" — turning to Lisa, — "and thank 
you." 

" I shall see you to-morrow," said Lisa, putting her 
hand into his. He held it very tight for a moment. 

" No. I don't think you wilL Some day, perhaps. 
Take care of yourself." 

Mrs. Lucas opened the door, throwing the light of 
her candle upon the group outside, the sight of which 
might well astonish her at such an hour. Her sister 
Mary, the Squire, a tall, pale young lady with beautiful 
eyes, Joe Nash and the porter in the background. 

"Goodness heart alive!" she gasped under her rxr^r 
breath. 

Mr. Lennard stepped back at once out of the light, -c^t. 
There were a few hasty words of explanation jfrom Mary, * ^V, 
and Mrs. Lucas, with her eyes full of tears, laid hands ^ Js 
gently on Lisa and drew her into the passage. 

" Bless you, my dear Miss," she said ; " an angel bom 
heaven couldn't be welcomer." 

Then the door of the oak parlour opened slowly, and. 
Matthew and Esther came forward together, talking ii 
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loMr tones. They had left Mr. Thorpe with Will, and 
^^d closed the door between the two rooms. Esther 
Paused and stood still in utter astonishment, and 
"Matthew opened wondering eyes, not at first guessing 
^ho the stranger must be. 

" Ton here !" said Esther, taking both Lisa's hands, 
^^d looking into her anxious eyes. 

Matthew looked round, saw Mary Kean, understood, 
^^id perceiving that no one had any time or notice to 
^J)are for him, went out of the house without saying 
%cod night Joe, who was at the door, walked home 
^^dth him, so that he heard what surprised him much, 
^tjaore than Miss Dalbiac's sudden appearance. 

Mrs. Lucas flew at once to make preparations for 

lier guest, and Lisa followed Esther into the parlom*. 

ifow that she was reaUy at Mallam, close to Will's 

sick-room, a strange shyness came over her, and she 

found it quite impossible to explain her coming or to do 

anything but ask how he was. 

" Just now he is a little quieter," said Esther. " I am 
very much surprised, do you know, to see you. Lady 
Anne's letting you come is the least part of my wonder. 
But I am very, very glad." 

" Are you glad ? Thank you," said Lisa, gently. " I 
came because Mr. Lennard thought he wanted me. Oh, 
did you see that, too, in the newspaper? It is not 
true." 

"I see it is not. But what do you mean? Mr. 

Lennard " 

" He came to St. George's to-day to fetch me." 
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Lisa wondered for a moment what made Miss 
Kenneth's eyes suddenly so sweet. Then she remem- 
bered. but it was like memory in a dream. She has 
never since been able to believe that she really lived 
through that evening. 

" Take your hat and shawl off/' said Esther, " and 
come in for a moment. He is quiet from exhaustion, 
but not the least sensible. He will not know you." 

Lisa looked almost as ill as the patient himself, when 
she followed his nurse into the room. There lay her 
poor friend Will, flushed and wasted, moaning now and 
then, and gazing at her with wild vacant eyes. Uncle 
Eussell, very thin and anxious, sat crouched in an arm- 
chair, and could not at first make out, in the dim light, 
who had come in with Miss KennetL Then he started 
violently, but Esther made him a sign, and he remained 
still, only muttering to himself, " Impossible ! it would 
be spiritualism — ^magnetism. Of course somebody wrote 
to her." 

One of Will's hands was lying outside the counter- 
pane. The fingers spread themselves out, and clenched 
themselves together. Lisa, standing by the bed, sud- 
denly laid her hand upon his, and the feverish fingers 
closed upon it and held it quite gently. 

" Lisa !". he said ; " everybody can't win in this life. 
Lord Chancellor — it's a lost battle after all. Lisa, Lisa ! 
— never again — ^you may well laugh — failed — failed in 
life— Antigone." 

His voice died away into low murmurs. Lisa looked 
round at Esther with a world of sad questioning in her 
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^yes. But she said nothing till they were back in the 
P^lonr again ; the poor fingers had been easily unclasped, 
^xid she had slowly withdrawn her hand. She sat down 
V the table in the parlour, and hid her face in her 
'^ds. Esther stood by, and gently touched her hair. 
^en Lisa lifted up her face. 

" Is it always like this ?" she said. " Oh, it is all my 

^^ult. I told liiTn he must get on, and fight, and make 

^^^iJiself worthy — oh you can't imagine what a fool I 

^as — ^worthy of me, I thought — ^he — so good, so generous. 

-^^d now, perhaps, I shall never be able to tell him — do 

J^on think so ?" 

"He is very ilL I know nothing," said Esther, 
S^vely. " If he could have one thing, I should begin 
"^^^ hope." 

" What is it ?" 
" Sleep." 

" Ah ! we can't give him that." 
" No, it is not one of our gifts," said Esther, and with 
lier eyes full of tears she stooped over and kissed Lisa 
on the forehead. 
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CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

MALLAM PARK. 

*' Soe feeble is the thred that doth'the burden stay, 
Of my poor life in heavy plight that falleth in decay, 
That but it have elsewhere some ayde or some succours, 
The running spindle of my fate anon shall end his course." 

Sib Thomas Wtat. 

Lisa did not by any means bring the immediate cure to 
Will that his uncle had expected. He went on caUing 
for her, talking about her, without any consciousness, in 
his feverish wanderings, that the face he loved so much 
and had longed for so often was bending over him. 
Still Esther was sure, and Mr. Thorpe was inclined to 
agree with her, that the fever was less violent after Lisa 
came. She was allowed to be in the room very little, 
and sometimes in the next day or two she felt herself 
rather useless, but when she said so to Esther, the smile 
and the quiet answer seemed enough for her. 

" When he is conscious again, I mean to rest myself." 

But on Wednesday afternoon there was a real change 

for the better. He was far less feverish, and even 

dropped off to sleep for a few minutes at a time. 

Lisa went out to the door to tell the good news to 
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^^Uia Kenneth, who had stopped there in her pony 
^^ortiage. 

It can be easily understood that the inn had quite 
^h.anged its character for the time. It was always quiet 
^^d orderly, thanks to Mrs. Lucas and her good sturdy 
^^^band, but now it seemed to belong entirely to the 
■^VaUd, and friends and neighbours only came to ask 
^^ him. Sir Thomas Kenneth's promise that they 
^ttould not suffer by it was satisfactory to Lucas, who, 
'Itough excellent, was not quite so Quixotic and im- 
^ercenary as his wife. 

Julia got out of the carriage when Miss Dalbiac 
^J)peared, and stood talking to her at the door. No one 
^ould have guessed that they had formerly disliked 
^ach other. Julia's frank welcome had at once swept 
Etway Lisa's unpleasant recollections. 

" Now do let me drive you about for an hour," said 
Julia, that afternoon. "You look almost as shadowy 
SIS aunt Esther. It won't do. Your aunt wiU never 
trust you among us again." 

A week before, Lisa would certainly have been sur- 
prised to find herself sitting beside Julia Kenneth, 
driving along the Mallam lanes behind her lively pony. 
But now the idea was natural and pleasant. Will was 
asleep ; there was a secret feeling of intense happiness 
in her heart, which made her feel friendly towards all 
the world. 

Julia was pleased at the ready acceptance of her 
offer, told her groom he could wait for her at the inn, 
and carried Lisa off in triumph. 
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She chose to take her round part of the Mallam 
estate, and pointed out the different houses and farms 
in her off-hand way, while Lisa listened and looked 
with an odd feeling of interest which she could hardly .^ 

put into words. They came to a place where there waft 
a scent of burnt wood hanging about in the air, and 
then, a little farther on, passed slowly in front of tt^ 
ruined and desolated houses of the Long Croft. 

" Oh !" said Lisa, flushing a little, — " it was here." 

" Yes, here," said Julia. " How wretched it all looks 
Can*t you imagine how sad this sight must be to an; 
one who has seen the work going on all the winter 
and has known how much heart was put into it, an 
has heard all the hopes and ideas, and studied all th 
plans. Yes, it is a sad sight to some people, I can tell you,' 

Lisa felt for the moment as if she could not speak. 

"The people are gone back into their old dens, 
believe," Julia went on. "Fortunately they had no 
been pulled down. Ah! there is Archer wanderin^^S^ 
about. Mr, Archer, come here. I want to speak 
you." 

She pulled up, and beckoned energetically with he^ 
whip. 'Archer came, with some hesitation in hi^ 
manner, down the black, trampled, ash-strewn garden. 

" Good morning, ma'am," he said. " How's Mr. Thorpe 
to-day ?" 

" He is better ; he has had a little sleep," said Julia. 

Archer raised his eyes with a sudden gladness, and 
looked from one yoimg lady to the other. Miss Dalbiac 
and her strange arrival were well known by reporL 
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Oiis was she, no doubt, thought Archer, and a very 
Dretty young lady too, though she looked frail and 
ielicate beside Miss Kenneth's brighter colouring. 

" This was a sad end to all the trouble Mr. Thorpe 
t>ook for you," said Lisa. 

"Yes, ma'am. Accidents wiU happen." 

"You are a fatalist, are you not ?" said Julia rather 
^patiently. "Accidents will happen, because people 
^^ careless. Children will have the fever, because 
^iey are not kept clean or properly fed. Men will 
'^Wke, because they can never be contented. By the by, 
Ow is the little boy with the fever ? Some people say 
^at Mr. Thorpe caught it from him." 

"He's getting better," said Archer. "I scarcely 
iink Mr. Thorpe's illness need be laid at his door. 
TOm what I can hear, it's a different kind of thing. 
tut you're hard upon us altogether. Miss Kenneth. 
STell, I'll tell you this, Mr. Perrott was down here last 
ight, and I had a long talk with him, and we're going 
1 again to-morrow at the same wages as before. So 
.obody need talk about the strike any longer." 

" I am heartily glad of it," said Julia. " And you 
.re satisfied with what you have done, I hope — ^lost 
klaUam a good landlord, and the whole coimtryside a 
;ood neighbour." 

"I hope not, miss," said Archer, colouring. "Mr. 
^jcnnard's come roimd, as I hear " 

" Ah, but we have not heard of his making another 
dll yet. However, it is no business of mine — only I 
lope you are sorry. Good-day." 
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On went the pony, and Archer stood rather dismally 
looking after them. 

" That man is crushed, and I'm glad of it," said Julia 
to her companion. " Mr. Thorpe made me like him at 
one time. But lately I have heard things from the 
Perrotts, and from Matthew Lennard, which showed me 
what a shallow, ungrateful creature it was. I am quite 
convinced," she went on, looking brightly round, "in 
spite of what I said to him, that Mr. Lennard will lose 
no time in making his will again. He cannot let Mr. 
Thorpe be disappointed now." 

" He seemed very anxious about him on Monday," 
said Lisa." But I wonder we have seen nothing of to 
since." 

"Why, aunt Esther keeps him away. He would 
rather face a roaring lion." 

Lisa smUed. 

" He made a terrible mistake once,'* she said. 

" Ah, people don't like to remember their mistakes." 

Lisa asked one or two questions about the SquiiCi 
and Julia told her all she knew. 

They went driving on through winding and wander- 
ing lanes, sweet with the smell of spring, past blossoming 
orchards, past meadows golden with daffodils. Lisa's 
eyes rested pleasantly on soft blue distances, were carried 
along vistas of rugged trees in their yellow mist-like veil 
of young leaves. She pleased Julia by exclaiming on 
the teauty of the country. Presently they came upon 
old park palings, tall and jagged and mossy, behind 
which twisted clumps of old thorn-trees, and great ehns 
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Standing in undisturbed stateliness, seemed like the 
guards and out-posts of some enchanted castle, hidden 
far away in the midst of them. 

" Mallam House itself," said Julia, when Lisa made 
some remark of this kind. " The trees have been dread- 
fully neglected ; half of them ought to be cut down. It 
really stands in the middle of a wood. A little farther 
on there is a gate, and that is the only place where you 
can get a glimpse of the house. A chimney or two, and 
a brown, funny old comer turret. Mr. Thorpe told me 
once it belonged to his room." 

When they came to the gate Julia stopped, and Lisa 
fcUowed her advice by getting out, opening it, and walk- 
a few yards along the grass-grown road, so as to see the 
Comer of the house a little more clearly. The trees drew 
together almost immediately, and arched over the road. 
As she looked round, there was a quick bark among the 
Fem, and something came runniug towards her, springing 
through the brushwood. It was a black dog, which 
jumped up joyfully, with short, sharp barks, and every 
sign of delight. Then, a little distance off, somebody 
spoke, so low and faintly that she could not catch the 
words. Julia, waiting at the gate, was surprised to see 
Miss Dalbiac turning oflf the road, and pushing her way 
through the fern-stalks under the trees. 

Just beyond there was an open space, and here a man 
was sitting on the ground with his back against a tree. 
Lisa saw with horror and surprise that it was Mr. Lennard. 
He was very pale, but he smiled when he saw her, and 
made a sign with his hand. 
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" It is a scene in * As you like it/ " he said, unde:r his 
breath. " What brings you here, Eosalind ?" 

" Are you ill ?" she said, stooping over him, 

" Yes, rather. I had some kind of fainting fit an 
hour or two ago, and could not walk steadily after i*J^ 
I waited for somebody to pass, but you — ^Did I he^^ 
wheels ?" 

" Miss Julia Kenneth was driving me. I thought -^ 
was wrong in trespassing, but now I am very ^aM^^ 
May I help you ? or shall I call somebody ?" 

" Thank you — ^your hand " 

He tried to get up, but sank down again, turning sC^ 
white that Lisa was really frightened. 

" This is nonsense. I must get up. I have ofte 
had this pain before, but never " 

"Keep yourself still a moment, till I come back,' 
said Lisa. 

" Stay — ^you will come back ? you are not going 
leave me here, as a punishment " 

" I am going to call Miss Kenneth," said Lisa gently^^; 
" You must let her drive you home." 

" She won't do it. Besides, I have nothing to sa^^— * 
to any of them." 

" Don't you think it is quite time all that was at 
end?" 

" Some things cannot end. How is Will ? Does lu 
know you ?" . 

"Better. I left him asleep. No, he has no*^ 
recognised me yet." 

" What a block of wood !" said Mr. Lennard. 
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Lisa hurried back to the gate, where Julia was 

l)egiiming to be alarmed at her absence. She was 

thoroughly startled by seeing her pale friend reappear 

with crimson cheeks, and still more by hearing what she 

had to say. 

"If only I had brought Nixon with me!" she said. 
I can't leave the pony for an instant." 

She turned in at the gate, and Lisa went back to 
Mr. Lennard. She found him standing up, leaning 
against the tree, his dog watching him with anxious 
eyes. 

" I am very grateful to you, Miss Dalbiac," he said. 
" If you will give me your arm, I wiU get as far as the 
Carriage." 

Lisa supported him as best she could. It was 
Necessary to go a little roimd to avoid the brushwood, 
and by the time the few yards were accomplished he 
"was almost fainting again. Julia looked at him with 
the greatest curiosity and interest, and stretched out 
her hand to help him in. 

"I am sorry to interrupt your drive," he said 
to her, gravely and politely, as they went on at 
a foot's pace towards the house. "Where is Eosa- 
lind ? — I mean Miss Lisa Dalbiac — ah, behind ! I am 
shocked at having taken her place. You have . a 
beautiful pony." 

" A famous little fellow, isn't he," said Julia, " and 
as gentle as a lamb. You see how he is behaving now, 
but I assure you that when I am in a hurry he can go 
like an American trotter." 
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"This sort of thing must be as tiresome to him as 
to his mistress." 

" Not at alL We are both glad to be neighbourly." 

" You are literally the good Samaritan." 

Julia looked round with a smile, but he was so pale, 
and his face seemed so drawn with pain, that she 
thought it best to say no more. 

It was not long before they reached the house. The 
door was standing open, but no one was to be seen, and 
even on that bright April day there was an oppressive 
stUlness. 

Lisa's ring presently brought old Jacob, staring in 
astonishments He weakly tried to help his master out, 
but Mr. Lennard seemed to trust much more to Lisa's 
slight, steady hand and arm. She supported him into 
the hall, and he sat down there, looking oddly up into 
her face. Jacob and the dog stood looking on. 

" Have you no one to attend to you ? May we sen 
for the doctor?" suggested Lisa, filled with an 
pity, and almost affection, for this strange lonely man. 

" No, I want nobody. They all hate me, and I ha 
them. Above all things, don't tell Perrott." 

" But you will get better ?" 

" Who knows ! Listen ; you won't understand, andL 
that old man is deaf. I only want one person, wh(^ 
certainly would not come. There, good-bye. Tell WilT 
he is a lucky fellow." 

Lisa left him unwillingly, and rejoined Julia 
Kenneth, who drove as fast as possible back to the inn. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 

QUEEN ESTHER. 

'* She pauses ere her heart can speak, 
And, from below the source of tears. 
The girlhood to her faded cheek 

Goes slowly up through twenty years, 
And, like the shadow in her eyes. 
Slowly the living past replies.** 

Sydney Dobell. 

-An hour or two later, Mr. Lennard was sitting in his 

^mi-chair by the Kbrary fire, free from pain, but languid 

^nd exhausted, angry with himself for his impatience of 

the suffering that he had long known must come, and 

"with quite a new feeling of restless loneliness. That 

journey to London on Monday was the second that he 

liad taken in the last few years. The former one was 

to consult a doctor, who had told him that he had heart 

disease, but with great care might live to be an old man. 

He was carefully to avoid all excitement and exertion, 

and certainly his hermit existence had not much of 

either. ^^ 

That evening his thoughts wandered back five and 
twenty years, to a time when such a life as this would 
have seemed so unlikely as to be impossible. Troubles, 
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of course, every one must expect — ^but to live alone at 
Mallam all the rest of his days — only the death of one 
person could have condemned him to that. And she 
was alive — yes, and he had seen her — and there was no 
reason to think that she felt the slightest shadow of that 
regret which these last days had wakened for him from 
its long sleep, to sting more sharply than ever. She 
could devote herseK to nursing WUl, that poor stupid 
boyish nephew of his, to whom he now thought he had 
been unjust — ^but as for himself, why, he might die, and 
she would only say like other people — " So he is gone ! 
Well, he was very odd, poor man." 

The Sim was low, and there was a gold glow amoi 
the trees, which reflected itself in the library ; but in 
few minutes all would be twilight. Somebody opem 
the door very gently, came in, and closed it again. 
Lennard was too tired to turn his head. 

" John," said a low voice, that seemed to call acros 
a waste of years, " was it me that you wanted ?" 

He got up instantly, and stood facing her. 

" Is it you, Esther ? I was just making up my 
that I believed in nothing." 

"Don't tell me that, but sit down. What is tl 
matter with you ?" 

He drew up a chair for her, and did not speak aga "^ 

till she was sitting near him. Even then it seemed -^ 
if he could do nothing but look at her, with a smile th*--^^ 
brought the colour to her face, and made her feel strange^^/ 
happy and young. 

" Is it you, or a dream ? One's dreams are the con3^ 
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quence of one's thoughts, are they not ? Only stay a 
little longer, vision, if you are one. Don't be like every- 
thing else in this desolate world, vanishing as soon as 
one draws near." 

" Why do you talk to me in that way ?" said Esther, 
with a little tremulous pain in her voice. " Let us be in 
earnest, please. You are ill, are you not ? Is it something 
new r 

" No, very old. It will kiU me by and by, but not 
yet, I hope. Even you can't cure it. All wrong here," 
laying his hand on his heart, and smiling. " I am glad 
of it, as it has brought you." 

" But you ought to see a doctor. Mr. Philipps will 
be at Mallam this evening — ^let me send him." 

" No, I have done with all that. I saw a man in 
London — there is no more to be said. Esther — so you 
still feel a little interest in your old friend. But I saw 
what you thought of me on Simday. I am a hopeless 
character — cruel, selfish, imjust, as cold as a stone. 
What could you expect of a man who has lived alone for 
five-and-twenty years ?" 

" His character need not have been spoilt, I think. 
He might still know right from wrong. But let me thank 
you, as poor Will cannot, for fetching the very person 
he wanted most." 

" I hoped you would be pleased." 

" Was that why you did it ?" 

"Yes. What is it that interests you so much in 
that fellow WiU ? By the by, is he going to live ?" 

" I hope so," said Esther. She talked a little about 
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Will, while he leaned his head back and listened, 
without taking his eyes from her face. 

"Poor Will!" he said, more gjravely. "I ought 
jiever to have had him here." 

" On the contrary, I think you were quite right in 
Hiat. There was no real reason for estranging yourself 
from Theresa all her life, and the least you could do was 
to be a friend to her son—but not by making promises 
and breaking them." 

" Esther — ^you always told me what you thought of 
me. Why did you give me up ?" 

" Was it my doing ?" she said, with sudden tears in 
her eyes. 

" No, I know. What a wretched life I have had ! 
One must believe in eternity, if it is only as a compen- 
sation for time. Eead this. Will found it in a prayer 
book of his mother's." 

" But our time is only a few years in the middle a 
eternity," said Esther, taking the paper from him. 

She could hardly see to read her old friend's fain 
characters, or trust herseK to think what might perhapi 
have been, if John Lennard had seen this when it 
first written. " If she really loves you, this can mak 
no difference to her." Esther thought that Theresa 
might have known her well enough to speak more 
strongly, and to dispense with the "if" altogether. 

She said nothing, only folded the paper again, and 
gave it back to him. 

" Was she right, Esther ? " he said, and she bowed 
her head in answer. 
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"Well, listen to me," he went on after a minute. 
" I want to be very clear and bxisiness-like. Will must 
have Mallam, of course, if it is only for the sake of that 
charming girl he is to marry. But what do you 
think of my leaving Matthew something — five hundred 
a year — not from any liking for him, but to quiet old 
Perrott's mind a little." 

"I think you would be quite right," said Esther; 
"and Clementina Perrott deserves to be happy." 

"Happiness with Matthew — can you imagine it? 
You smile, my charitable saint, but you must think him 
a terribly dry stick. I can tell you one good thing of 
him, however. He and the girl came here one day, 
a week or two ago. She stepped in at that window — 
you are not my first lady visitor, you see — and begged 
me not to alter my wilL It was already burnt, how- 
ever ; but one does not forget such touches of generosity 
in this sordid world. Nothing extraordinary, perhaps, 
in a sentimental girl ; but it says something for Matthew 
that he let her do it." 

"It does. I am very glad to hear of it," said 
Esther. 

They sat quite silent for a minute Or two, he with a 
restful expression on his face that was quite strange 
to it. The glow outside had died away, and Esther began 
to think that she ought to go, but when she moved, he 
took her hand between both his and held it. 

" Patience : after all these years, cannot you spare 
me half-an-hour ? I want more than that. Esther, sit 
down again. I have more to say to you." 
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She sat down, and waited a minute or two before he 
went on. 

"I have been lonely long enough. I want to be 
happy for the rest of my life. Why should not this 
house be as bright as other houses, with music, and 
cheerful voices, and people going in and out. Will's 
wife can sing, I am sure. You used to sing." 

" Yes, but I never do now. Will's wife, as you calL 
her — poor fellow, he would be surprised — she sings anc 
plays charmingly. What you say makes me vei 
happy. You must carry it out." 

" What, alone 1" and as she blushed like a girl, anc^^ d 
made a little startled movement, — " Am I selfish ? d I 
am only fifty-seven, and the doctor said I might live tc^ -^^ 
be old. I know you have a great deal to forgive, m ^^ ^-J 
dear ; but some people can forgive, and can sacrifice ^® 
themselves, and they should not be surprised at bein gs % 
asked to do so. It has been a long engagement, Esthers ^^^ 
— wiU you fulfil it at last ?" 

She bent her head down, trying to collect hfsc^^ 
thoughts, and to know what she ought to say — ^whethe^** 
she might give way to the strong attraction that still^ 
drew her to this man, with all his faults that she felt sc:^ 
keenly, his strange opinions, his carelessness and neglect 
of everything she held sacred. Could she leave the 
children, too, who loved her and depended on her ? 

But she remembered the promise she had made to 
him in old days, and certainly never withdrawn ; and 
another solemn promise made to herself after her great 
sorrow came, that, as far as she was concerned, no other 
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strong human love should come between her and hun, 

so that perhaps in some happy hereafter they might 

find each other again. And now was she to refuse this 

wish of his, that they might be together for the short 

remainder of their lives, knowing, as she did, how strong 

T^as her influence over him, and feeling that if she let 

go his hand now, he might drift away into still wilder 

aaid colder seas of faithless darkness ? If Esther had 

loved him a little less than she did, she would have 

loeen quite sure that her duty was to stay with him, — 

lout she was half afraid to give way to what was so 

certainly her happiness as well as his. She was feeling 

very sad and doubtful, when a few words from him 

decided her. 

"Ah, I feared I was asking an impossible thing. 
You don't care for me any longer — how should you !" 

" But I do," said Esther, looking up suddenly. 
"Yes — ^if you really want me — I was only afraid of 
being too happy." 

He got up, stooped over her and kissed her, without 
saying anything. 

"What will Tom say?" he asked, after a minute's 
silence. 

" Dear Tom ! He will be very happy too." 

" I shall have to ask his consent formally, I suppose. 
Would he come and see me to-morrow?" 

" Yes ; he shall come to-morrow morning," said 
Esther, smiling. 

Then she got up and tried again to go, but he would 
not part with her so soon. 
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" No, no," he said, " let us have it quite to ourselves 
a little longer. I must tell you something of what you 
are imdertaking. You are a brave, wise woman, and I 
shall put everything into your hands." 

"What, to do your work? Indeed I will never 
consent to that." 

" One thing I have quite decided on. I shall leave 
everything to you, to do what you please with it, divid 



it as you think best That was what I originally — ^^ 
intended, to make you joint sovereign. MaUam's lucky ^^ 
days are beginning at last. Queen Esther — ^you wilL-B^ 
rule with justice and mercy." 

Esther herseK felt as if aU this did not matter much-^* 
now. She was too much occupied with himself to think:=:=^ 
about his affairs. They drifted by degrees into graver-^ 
talk ; in her presence, now, it seemed as if he could not 
be careless or cynical, and one might even have fancied 
that she gave him something of her vivid consciousness 
of things unseen. At last, when it was reaUy dusk, he 
walked with her to the gate into the park, and asked 
her if she could find her way. 

" Your forest has grown very thick and old since I 
knew it well," said Esther, " but I have not forgotten 
my bearings." 

" No — ^you get them from the sky. Ten o'clock in 
the morning, then, if you can leave your patient — and 
if Tom does not find the shock too great for him. 
Good-night, my dear. I wish I could walk home with 
you." 

" We must not behave as if we were twenty," said 
Esther, smiling. " Good-night." 
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She left him, and he lost sight of her directly among 
the shadows. But he lingered there for some minutes, 
leaning on the gate, listening, as if he could still hear 
ier footfall on the pathway, and the light rustle of her 
gown against the grass. Then at last he walked slowly 
back to his empty house. Music, and cheerful voices, 
and people going in and out — ^would they ever be 
possible there ? 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

UNDER SUNBEAMS. 

** God pity them both 1 and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recalL 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : ' It might have been ! ' 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away ! " 

J. G. Whittieb. 

Sir Thomas Kenneth and his sister did not talk much 
as they came through the park that spring morning, but 
it was a long time since either of them had felt quite so 
happy. Sir Thomas was trying all the time to persuade 
himself to be angry : here was Esther going to sacrifice 
herself to the queerest fellow in the world, giving her- 
seK up to his whims and tempers for the rest of his life; 
and no one knew better than he did how loyally and 
entirely the sacrifice would be made ; and John Lennard, 
absurd fellow, certainly did not deserve all this. Sir 
Thomas had grumbled a good deal to Esther herself, till 
he saw tears in her eyes, and then he began to contradict 
himseK flatly, and averred that this was the only thing 
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he wanted to make him really comfortable and happy 
^t Selbridge, and that the advantage to Julia of having 
J^^r aunt so near would be something enormous. 

As they walked through the park, he made a few 
^^marks on the shocking state of the timber, trees 
tumbling to pieces from sheer neglect, and so on, but he 
t>ecame silent when they approached the house. Wait- 
^^^txg in the porch, Esther looked at him and saw that his 
f €ice was rather pale and contracted. 

" I was just thinking of the last time I was here," 
Ixe said to her. 

" Yes, I remember," said Esther gently. 
That summer evening, when they two had ridden 
down together from Selbridge, when he, though a much 
duller man in those days, had been struck by the strange, 
painful excitement of the girl who was to have been his 
wife the next morning— weU, it was better not to 
remember those things. Theresa had pleased herself, 
and no doubt it was better for them both in the end. 
John Lennard's behaviour had been the worst part of it, 
after all, and now that was forgotten too. 

Old Jacob came hobbling and staring to the door, 
said Mr. Lennard was not down yet, and led the way to 
the library, where his master's breakfast was laid in 
front of the fire. He went away, but came back again 
in a minute or two, and put in his head with a puzzled 
countenance. 

"Don't believe he's awake, sir. He always rings, 
and his bell ain't been touched this morning, that's 
certain. Not that I always hears it myself, being as 
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I'm hard of hearing, but that's what my wife says, and 
she and Jem's listened at the door and not heard him 
stirring. He can't abide our knocking of him up ; we 
always waits till he rings." 

" Very well," said Sir Thomas, loudly and decidedly, 
" but your master made an appointment with me, and I 
can't wait here all day. So go and knock at his door 
for once, my good fellow, and tell him I sent you." 

Away went Jacob. Sir Thomas walked to the 
window and stood there looking out. Esther sat down, 
pressing her hands together, and wondering why she 
felt so cold and so nervous. There was nothing strange 
in the irregular habits of a solitary man like this. She 
told herself, over and over again, that she had no right 
to be surprised : he was no doubt tired out by the pain 
and the excitement of yesterday ; it was better for him 
to sleep on, and be rested thoroughly. This feeling of 
hers was very foolish ; it was like a cold hand pressing 
on her heart. She got up, startled, for old Jacob had 
again appeared at the door. 

" Please ma'am," he said, addressing her, " I knocked 
and knocked, and there wasn't no answer, so I made 
bold to open the door a bit and look in. The Squire's 
never undressed: there he is lying fast asleep on the 
sofa betwixt the fireplace and the window. So sound, 
please, sir, that I daren't wake him. I'm an old man, 
and I can't afford to lose my place. The Squire 
won't have any of us disturb him. The blind's up, and 
the Sim's shining in, full on his face ; it's a wonder that 
hasn't woke him." 
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"I will go up myself," said Sir Thomas, coming 
brward. " Esther, you had better stay here." 

"No; I can't do that," she said, and they both 
bUowed old Jacob, who went on muttering to himself. 

He opened the bedroom door, and lingered there, 
eeming afraid to face the Squire's waking, even in 
ompany with his friends. 

The great wide room was full of sunlight ; the broad 
Id sofa, covered with dark red chintz, was pulled out 
rem the wall, and the only picture, the Eonmey lady, 
ver the mantelpiece, looked sadly down upon it. 
"hrough the nearest window the sun shone on her, and 
n Mr. Lennard*s profile as he lay upon the sofa, with 
lis face turned towards her. 

This was a deep sleep indeed. His clear delicate 
eatures shone like marble against their background of 
cushion and shadow, and his hair lay back from his 
brehead in soft waves, motionless. His lips were slightly 
)arted, with a sweeter smile than they had ever worn in 
ife ; — ^for the Squire was dead. 

They saw it instantly, these two who had come to 
^et his waking ; he wanted them no more. A half sob 
Tom Sir Thomas was the only sound that broke the 
lolemn stillness of the room. Esther took his hand and 
leld it tight, and for a few minutes they stood looking 
lilently at the wonderful beauty of the face. 

Ennobled thus by death, it might have been the face 
)f a saint or a martyr — ^but this man's outer life had 
)een that of a selfish misanthropist. And yet Esther 
ihought, as she looked at him, while her eyes were 
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dimmed by fast-coming tears, that no one in this world 
really knew him but herself; and if she, knowing him, 
could love him so well too, it was almost a happiness to 
feel that no himian judgment would affect hiTn any more. 

"Loved better!" said Esther to herseK. "But oh, 
thank God for last night. — I thought it was this," she- 
whispered to her brother. 

"Yes, my dear; you would come," muttered Si 
Thomas in answer. " Poor, dear old Jack !" 

Jacob, with a dim perception of the truth, had stole 
away to call his wife, and they were alone with the 
friend. Esther stooped down and kissed him ; she fe 
strangely that he belonged to her now, more than 
ever had in life. Sir Thomas followed her example, a 
presently they both turned slowly away, to meet 
frightened servants at the door. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

ESTHER AND USA. 

** When I remember something promised me, 
But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 

In coimtries that accord with mortal vow ; 
When I remember this, I mourn, — but yet. 
My happier days are not the days when I forget." 

Jean Ingelow. 

The consequences of Mr. Lennard's death dawned on 
people's minds one after another. He could not be 
much mourned, except by the friends from whom he 
had been so long divided, and by Lisa Dalbiac, between 
whom and himself there had suddenly sprung up such 
a strong interest and liking. 

As for his nephew Will, the news was, of course, 
carefully kept from reaching his ears. Perhaps the 
latter days of that week were the most painful and try- 
ing part of his illness, when he was just so much better 
as to feel himseK miserably ill. The fever had left him, 
but he was so weak and so excitable that the slightest 
noise had to be guarded against more than ever. The 
doctor absolutely forbade Lisa to go near the room, for 
the shock of seeing her, or even of hearing her voice 
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in the distance, would have thrown the patient back at 
once, and probably renewed the fever. 

Esther and Eussell Thorpe went quietly on with 
their nursing, and at Esther's wish, Lisa allowed herself 
to be carried oflF to Selbridge Court by Sir Thomas, where 
she stayed a few days with Julia, and became the very 
best of friends with her former enemy. 

But the Squire had one other little mourner, who 
cried her eyes out privately, and strange to say, escaped 
without reproach, and without being called unnatural 
Mrs. Perrott and Lotty agreed together that of aU the 
sUly girls in the world. Tiny was marvellously and incom- 
parably the sUliest, but they themselves were too 
thankful and too much surprised at the providential 
turn of events to be angry with her. Besides, they felt 
that a person in Tiny's position had a right to cry if 
she pleased, even at her own good fortune. For 
Matthew's claim to all his imcle's real property was 
indisputable, and though the personal property had to 
be divided between him, his two sisters, and Will 
Thorpe, it was so small v^ comparison that Mrs. Perrott 
thought it not worth vexing one's self about. Matthew 
himseK looked very grim, and responded with extreme 
coldness to any congratulations; in fact Mrs. Perrott 
was not far wrong when she said that two such im- 
thankful young people her eyes had never beheld, 
before. 

The Squire's funeral was on Tuesday afternoon. 
Esther, yielding to her brother's earnest wish, left Will 
in Mr. Thorpe's and Mrs. Lucas's care, and spent that 
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day with the two girls at Selbridge. She stayed in her 
own room a great part of the afternoon, but came down 
between four and five o'clock, and saw them from the 
drawing-room window walking on the lawn, talking 
together very earnestly. 

She sat down and watched them, thinking of her 
own life and theirs, tiU presently they saw her there, 
and came towards the window. 

There was a strong contrast between the two, Julia 
full of life and strength, Lisa rather sad, depressed, and 
drooping a little, like a long slender lily. Was she 
afraid, Esther wondered, at the prospect that lay before 
her of marrying a poor man after aU ? This time last 
week Will's succession to MaUam had been humanly 
certain, a decided thing, at least, in his imcle's mind — 
but what were a man's intentions in the face of death ! 

The girls came and sat down at Esther's feet, on the 
stone steps outside the open window. The afternoon 
was soft and lovely, the sun shone on them across a 
belt of tall trees opposite, some beds on the lawn were 
blue with forget-me-nots. 

" It feels like Sunday," said Julia, pushing back her 
curls. 

" I want to tell you both something," said Esther, 
bending forward, and looking from one to the other. 
" I asked your father not to teU you, Julia — and Lisa 
does not know. It is about Mr. Lennard — I want you 
to love and respect his memory." 

Julia looked grave, and Lisa raised doubtful, earnest 
eyes to Miss Kenneth's face. 
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"Yes, Lisa — ^you may think he was unjust to Mr. 
Thorpe — ^but if you knew everything, you would forgive 
him. Such a painful life, tried by disease, latterly, more 
than any one knew, no one that he could really trust or 
care for, except WiU — and then that sad quarrel with 
him, in which he afterwards knew that he was wrong. 
Now listen, for I want to teU you what he said to me that» 
evening. You both know my old story." 

" Yes, aunt Esther, we know," said Julia. 

Then Esther told them, in as few words as she coulic3, 
what he had wished for his future, what he had saii^d 
about his property, about Will, and everything. 

"So you see," she said, ''when I went back tl^st 
Thursday morning, I thought that very soon — at last — 
after all the years, I should have a great responsibility 
in my hands, and I felt almost afraid, but very happy, 
for we belonged entirely to each other, he and I ; and I 
should never have feared to say anything to him, and 
because I trusted him so thoroughly, I should never 
have foimd myself mistaken — ^but it was not to be." 

There was something dreamy and strange in her 
aunt's manner which almost frightened Julia; she 
seemed to be speaking to hersdf more than to them. 
Presently she went on, looking at Lisa, and speaking 
more directly to her. 

*^ I might have been warned, I think, by his wishing 
for music and singing and a bright cheerftd house ; all 
that was such a sudden change in him. I have been 
obliged, year after year, to give up the hope of seeing 
him again, and now at last I have had my wish, and the 
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dijB&culty is to be thankful enough for that. If you had 
seen him, you would understand the feeling that one 
ought not to be sorry. Your father asked me afterwards, 
fJulia, if he always had such a beautiful face. The 
beauty was always in it, I thought, but it never showed 
itself so clearly before, and no wonder. But, Lisa, I am 
forgetting what I had to say to you. If he had lived, 
and if we had been married, as he wished, you and Will 
would have been our children. Forgive me, dear, I 
forgot it was not quite settled yet. You seem to belong 
to him, and he thought so too, and spoke of you so — 
John, I mean — you must not mind my saying this." 

Lisa looked up, smiling faintly, and put her hand 
into Miss Kenneth's, which was stretched out to her. 

" I want to tell you," Esther went on, " what you 
can do to make up to me for the loss of him. Though 
things have turned out so differently, let me carry out 
his wishes as far as I can. I have spoken to my brother, 
and he is very glad — as for Julia, I know I need not 
ask her. Of course my children in London must be 
taken care of — ^but never mind particulars now — as far 
as I can, I mean to make your WiU my heir." 

Lisa's lips trembled, and she covered her face with 
her hands. Esther leaned forward and touched her hair. 

" He wiU not see the justice of it at first, I daresay," 
she said, " but I depend on you to show him that it 
must be." 

" Oh no — it is impossible," said Lisa in a low voice. 

But Esther's hand remained on her head. 

"You won't have me, then? You will make me 
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lead the rest of my life without any near interest ? I 
thought I had one at last." 

Lisa could not say any more. Presently she felt a 
sudden and rather rough kiss on her forehead from 
Julia, who got up and walked off, leaving them together. 
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WHEN THE battle's LOST AND WON." 



" Guess now who holds thee ? " — ** Death," I said. But there 
The silver answer rang, — " Not Death, but Love." 

E. B. Browning. 

On the next Sunday afternoon the doctor allowed Will 
to move out of his room for the first time, to spend a 
few hours on the sofa in the parlour. Mr. Thorpe and 
Esther saw him established there, with a great arrange- 
ment of cushions and rugs. He smiled rather sadly as 
they stood and looked at him. 

" I hope I shall not give you much more trouble," 
he said. " I don't know why you have been so good to 
me, but I suppose you're pleased with the result. Now 
I must get well as fast as I can." 

" Yes, my boy. Don't look at those hands of yours, 
or think about them, more than you can help," said 
uncle EusseU, hastily. "Now, if Miss Kenneth will 
excuse me, I'm going out for a walk." 

He left the room at once, being ashamed of the 
tears in his eyes, and the immanageable quiver in his 
voice. The change in Will was more distressing, now 
that he was up and dressed ; the white, wasted, sunken 
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features, the hollow eyes, transparent skin, and slow 
painful movements, were imusually sad to any one who 
had known him all through his healthy active youth. 

Mr. Thorpe looked roimd at the door with a parting 
smile and nod to Esther, as much as to say, "There, 
now I leave you to do your part." 

Esther sat by the window with a book in her hand, 
and for a few minutes Will lay quite stiU, with closed 
eyes. But presently, looking up, she saw that he was 
gazing at the picture, which glowed upon the dark oak 
panelling in strange contrast to the dim samplers of past 
Lucases. 

** It is so odd," he said. " I seem to have forgotten 
everything, and it all comes back to me by degrees, one 
thing after another. Can you teU me exactly how long . 
I have been iU?" 

" A fortnight," said Esther. 

"Not more than that! If you knew how long it 
seems ! Then everything is just the same, and I thought 
aU sorts of changes must have happened. Do you know 
anything about that strike at the quarries?" 

" It is over. The men went to work again at their 
old wages, a day or two after the fire." 

" I'm glad of that, poor fellows. But where are they 
living?" 

" All the houses were not burnt, you know. Some 
of them are stiU there; some are gone back into the 
lane." 

WiU sighed. Esther was afraid to think what his 
next question might be. But some instinct kept him 
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from mentioning his uncle's name. After a few minutes 
be spoke again. 

" Only a fortnight ! Then they are not married yet, I 
suppose. Have you heard anything of Miss Dalbiac ?" 

"Do you know," said Esther, without directly 
answering this question, "that we have aU been 
mistaken about Miss Dalbiac. You remember showing 
me something in the paper about her engagement to 
Lord Fareham." 

" Yes, of course !" said Will, starting up. 

" Now remember that I am your nurse," said Esther, 
" and that I mean what I say. If you cannot control 
yourself, I shall not tell you any more. Lie down and 
be stilL" 

" I shall be quiet enough, as soon as I know every- 
thing," said WiU. " Do go on." 

" She is not engaged to Lord Fareham. A contra- 
diction appeared in the next paper." 

For some time WiU was silent. "Is it true?" he 
said at last. 

" Quite true." 

" Does she know about me ? Ah, well, she wouldn't 



care." 



" I think you do her injustice. She does know, and 
is very anxious about you." 

" / do her injustice ! Ah, you did not see her that 
day. But what a stupid fool she must have thought 
me — ^taking it for granted in that absurd way. But 
anyhow she will have nothing to say to me. My only 
chance was to succeed and get on in life — and you see 
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what a mess I have made of it all. She said every one 
must fight his battle and win it. I have lost mine 
completely. She despises people like me. She says it 
is a man's own fault if he fails." 

" But, my dear Will," said Esther, smiling, " do you 
think life's battle only lasts one year, and is won or lost 
for ever at four-and-twenty ! My experience is something 
very different." 

" Ah, but you would judge a fellow by one year of 
his life." 

" Certainly I should not." 

" But she would — she does. Will you give me some 
paper, please. I want to write to her." 

"Do you think you had better write now? You 
look tired already. Go to sleep for a little, and write 
presently." 

" I can't go to sleep till I have written." 

Esther smiled in answer to the imploring look in his 
eyes. She gave him her writing things, which were on 
the table, and went back to her seat in the window. 
Very slowly and with a trembling hand the characters 
were formed. 

" Dear Lisa— I think I owe you a report of myseK. 
I have failed so utterly, that I dare not hope ^" 

Then the hand let itself faU wearily on the paper. 
WiU smiled at Esther as she rose and came to him. 

" You were right," he said. " I must shut my eyes 
a little first. My head and my hands seem equally 
good-for-nothing." 

His head fell "back on the cushions, and he was 
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asleep in a moment, with folded hands resting on the 
letter just begun. 

Presently Esther went gently out of the room, and 
met Lisa in the passage. 

"He is asleep," she whispered. "Go in and stay 
there till he wakes. God bless you, my dear girl." 

Lisa looked up into Miss Kenneth's sweet earnest 
eyes, with a feeling that she was almost selfish in her 
happiness. Esther saw the thought, and answered it 
with a silent embrace, and then Lisa, as if in a dream, 
went on alone into the parlour. 

She stood for a few minutes looking at Will, with a 
shyness that she had only known in the last fortnight, 
and a nervous fear of his waking. He sighed, and she 
went a little nearer to him ; her eyes fell on the few 
uneven lines of the letter to herself. Then she stood by 
him with her hands clasped, watching him as he slept 
on, while recollections, both sad and happy, came crowd- 
ing into her mind. 

Presently he sighed again, moved imeasily, and 
moaned out something in a low weary voice. An ear 
less quick and intent than Lisa's would hardly have 
caught the words, "I'd rather die!" The sudden pain 
they gave her was too sharp to be borne. She fell on 
her ki^ees beside Will, laid her hand on his, and woke 
him, crying out, " No, no, Will, you must not die. I 
want you to live — dear Will ! " 

The blue eyes opened wide and stared at her ; then 
he raised himself on his elbow, and looked into her face 

"Did you say you wanted me to live ? Lisa, do you 
care for me, then ?" 
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CHAPTEE XXXm. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

" Is life a plant ? The King of years 
To mine nor good nor ill can bring ; — 
Mine grows no more ; no more it fears 
Even the brushing of his wing : 
With sheathfed scythe I see him go, — 
I have no flowers that he can mow." 

LoBD Houghton. 

It was September again, and Lisa was standing in one 
of the salon windows of a Paris hotel, looking out into 
the street. She had been reading some letters which 
she held in her hand, and now she was waiting, with 
happy contented eyes, for somebody who was to read 
them too. The only other person in the room was 
an old lady, holding Galignani before her, and peeping 
round now and then at the graceful figure in the 
window. 

It was liot long before Lisa turned roimd, and a 
moment afterwards Will came into the room. He was 
thinner than in old days, but looking sunburnt and 
welL 

The old lady in the comer had taken occasion the, 
day before to remark to an acquaintance that she htui 
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travelled a good deal, and had met with innumerable 
young married people, but that none had ever seemed 
to understand each other so perfectly as these. 

They sat. down on a sofa near the window, and she 
had the pleasure of hearing them talk. 

"Well, have you seen him ?" said Lisa. 

" Yes — ^looking wonderfully well, and working harder 
than ever. He will be here very soon — quite wild to 
see you again. He says he has something to tell you." 

" Did you ask about my poor Le Bretons ?" 

" He is going to bring you some news of them — 
good news, from his manner. Have you got some 
letters ?" 

"From aimt Anne. She is anxious to have us 
back, though Spenser is as amiable as ever, and goes to 
see her very often." 

" Poor fellow !" said WiU. " You ought to be sorry 
for him, but there always was something cold-hearted 
about you." 

" I am sure he does not need pity. He has every- 
thing the world can give him. And I assure you he 
never was in despair. Ah ! one knows very weU," said 
Lisa, smiling. 

" WeU, I pity him, if you don't." 

" Here is a letter from Clementina. They are to be 
married on the 20th. Mallam will distinguish itself for 
once; the preparations seem to be something extra- 
ordinary. And this will surprise you, WiU. Mr. and 
Mrs. Perrott are going to leave MaUam in the spring ; 
your cousin intends to manage everything himself. 
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Clementina says her people are going to travel for a 
time — let us stay at home — and then settle in some 
watering-place. Her brother is going to America for 
three or four years." 

" I'm very glad of all that, but not at all surprised," 
said WiU. " I knew Mat did not mean to marry her 
relations. Mallam will be all the better for it, I daresay. 
Tiny is a good girl, and Mat is a much better feUow 
than you would think from his manner. Alfred wiU 
be a very good riddance, especially for Julia Kenneth. 
Did I ever tell you that there were some things in Mat 
very like uncle Lennard ?" 

Will lowered his voice slightly. He had never had 
a greater trouble than his uncle's death, that shadow on 
his new happiness, of which Lisa herself had told him 
on a Sunday evening in spring. 

" Yes, I think you did," said Lisa, " but I don't quite 
understand it. Mr. Lennard never can have been so 
uninteresting at any time in his life. And there is one 
immense difference. Your uncle had plenty of pride, 
but no vanity. He never wanted the admiration of 
inferior people. He never could have cared for a woman 
who was inferior to hiTn in any way. I think one may 
judge a man very fairly by the wife he chooses. Don't 
laugh, Will You could never imagine Matthew in love 
with our Queen Esther. She would always have been 
as far above the level of his dreams as the moon 
herself." 

Will looked at her, smiling, but had not time to say 
any more, for in at the salon door came Monsieur 
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Simonet and a lady. Will and Lisa started up and 
went to meet them. The Frenchwoman held back a 
little, blushing and laughing, but M. Simonet advanced 
with a sweeping bow. 

" Madame, allow me to present to you my wife." 

" Ah! ma chfere Vevette!" cried Lisa, seizing Madame 
Simonet's two eager little hands. 

Will, looking very taU and English, stood in the 
window and listened to his wife's talk with her old 
friends, joining in now and then when he seemed to be 
wanted. They had a very great deal to say about their 
own affairs, Mimi*s improvement in health, V^vette's 
painting, M. Simonet's Joan of Arc, which had made 
such a sensation in that summer's Salon. Lisa had 
many old acquaintances to inquire for, and presently, 
she and Vevette having floated away on a flood of 
mutual artistic recollections, Monsieur Simonet came 
up to WiU, and wrung his hand confidentially, with 
several emphatic nods. 

" Sir, I congratulate you. Madame est charmante — 
charmante !" 

"Et vous aussi," was Will's attempt at a suitable 
reply, with a glance at Vevette over her husband's 
shoulder. 

M. Simonet bowed and smiled : he understood the 
meaning of the excellent Anglais, and was quite satisfied. 

When I last heard of Will and Lisa, they were living 
in London, not far from their friend Miss Kenneth. 
Will had got an appointment under Government, some- 
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thing to do with charitable institutions, which gave him 
a great deal of writing and hard work. 

Lisa too was not idle, and one of her pictures had 
abeady been seen at the Academy. It was founded on 
that old French song of the Three Princesses, which 
always had an attraction for her, and seemed to have 
influenced her life. 

Her husband, of course, will never do anything very 
great in this worid, but neither, I am sure, will he do 
anything smaU. His first attempt at philanthropy wiU 
not be his last, and he will be disappointed over and 
over again. But I think none of his failures will 
trouble Lisa much, for she has made up her mind by 
this time that there is something better than success. 
And she has a conviction which has grown up slowly, 
and which a great man has put into words for her — 
that " the battle itself is victory." 



THE END. 
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